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HERBERT CROLY AND AMERICAN 
PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 


Daviv W. Nose 
University of Minnesota 


rs WW: ARE ON THE eve of another of the great expansions — or 
extensions — which have made up the civilisation, evangelisa- 
tion, of the world.” ? These lines by Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
one of the early prophets of the American progressive movement, breathe 
the spirit of progressivism. 

They were words that Herbert Croly came to subscribe to; the content 
he gave the sentiment helped shape the progressive movement. Shy and 
withdrawn, the enigmatic Croly has held an important, yet sharply circum- 
scribed, position in the history of American political thought. The publica- 
tion of his The Promise of American Life? virtually catapulted him from 
obscurity into the forefront of progressive thinkers. And it is with The 
Promise of American Life that his name is indelibly linked. Students 
know Croly and this book as the opponent of the Jeffersonian strain in 
progressivism; they know him and this book as one of the major inspirations 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s “The New Nationalism,” a phrase borrowed 
directly from The Promise. Somewhat ironically, however, the aloof and 
hard-to-know Croly retains only this isolated pinnacle of importance. In 
the latest history of American liberalism, Eric Goldman’s Rendezvous with 
Destiny,* this pattern of interpretation is continued. Croly’s contribution to 
political theory is presented in a chapter entitled “Mr. Croly Writes a 
Book.” Here Goldman sums up Croly’s relation to progressivism thus: 

Herbert Croly’s thinking, far more than the ideas of most progressives, was heavily 


influenced by European patterns. . . . His severe intellectualism and inordinate shyness 
cut him off from progressives who swept each other over ideological difficulties in a tide 


1 Henry Demarest Lloyd, Man the Social Creator (New York: Doubleday, 1906), p. 135. 
2 Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life (New York: Macmillan, 1909). 
3 Eric Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny (New York: Knopf, 1952). 
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of emotion. These facts tended to make Croly write about American progressives the 
way foreign ambassadors often talk about American baseball games. He was there, he 
wanted to be part of it all, but he remained an outsider who could not help wondering 
at some of the antics he saw.‘ 

Goldman, however, stresses our lack of knowledge of Croly’s final 
place in American thought. It is the purpose of this essay to present the 
several phases of the political philosophy of this important thinker, es- 
pecially those subsequent to The Promise, which took Croly from his isola- 
tion, from his dependence on European thought, and placed him within 
an important American intellectual trend. This change caused him to drop 
his criticism of the kind of extreme optimism to be found in the statement 
quoted above from Henry Demarest Lloyd and to become a supporter of 
Lloyd’s faith in an almost immediate and complete salvation of America. 
This change in role should increase Croly’s importance in the history of 
American political theory, for his later thinking does reveal a significant 
trend in the relation of the social theories of the early twentieth century 
to the activist political philosophy of American progressives. This trend, 
however, can perhaps be first clearly delineated in the writings of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. 

Coming to manhood in the 1870’s, the young journalist, Lloyd,® was 
acutely aware of the tremendous economic and social revolution going 
on around him. Unlike his contemporaries, however, Lloyd refused to 
accept the blindly optimistic belief that change equalled progress. Indeed, 
searching beneath the outward signs of increasing wealth, Lloyd reached 
an almost pessimistic conclusion about the course of events. The new in- 
dustrialism, he believed, had destroyed the social homogeneity of America, 
it had isolated individuals; worse still, it had made these individuals, 
because of their inability to co-operate with others, almost helpless before 
the small group of men who were consolidating their position through the 
institution of the trust. 

This was a real crisis for American democracy, warned Lloyd, but 
the people could overcome it if they could be shown the true principles 
of human nature and society, and the type of government that could be 
built on such principles. “What we need today,” declared Lloyd, “is the 
historian of humanity, the philosopher of the true society, who will discover 
to men how great is the extent to which they are living love.” * This was 
the fundamental lesson that the people must learn: that human nature 
is not individualistic and selfish but social and altruistic; that society is not 


* Ibid., p. 192-93. 


5 Lloyd’s background is described in Caro Lloyd, Henry Demarest Lloyd (New York: Putnam, 1912); 
his writings are treated in Chester M. Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901 (New London: 
Connecticut College Monograph No. 3, 1946) and Daniel Aaron, Men of Good Hope (New York: 
Oxford, 1951). 


* Quoted in Aaron, p. 1¥. 
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a mechanical aggregation of separate individuals but a real entity of which 
individuals are a functioning element. 

When the people have grasped this principle, which Lloyd believed 
undercut much of the conservative philosophy justifying the present state 
of anarchy, they must then understand a second fundamental point which 
destroys the Spencerian doctrine that, given the absolute laws of social 
evolution, this anarchy is inevitable. This point, continued Lloyd, was the 
fact that “The only true science is that which listens even in political 
economy to the whispers of the poet and reformer, and classifies that which 
Is only as a bridge between that which was and that which is to be.” 

With the destruction of these false beliefs and with the understanding 
of these true principles, Lloyd was certain that a revolution would occur 
in American society. On one hand, the people would recognize that in- 
dustrialism, in spite of its initial destructiveness, had created, through urban 
centers, through new means of transportation and communication, the 
institutional basis of a co-operative commonwealth based on mutual under- 
standing. Furthermore, the basis of man’s social nature was an ability to 
love, an ability that could best be described as a religious sentiment of 
human brotherhood. Freed for the first time from false ideas and given 
an institutional framework within which to work, this religious impulse 
would flower rapidly, giving the country the character of a cooperative 
commonwealth. 

Complementing these revolutionary changes that were to come about 
in society was Lloyd’s vision of what politics would be like in the new order; 
his political theory was based on the same religious principles as was his 
social theory. In both, he was opposed to the chaotic type of competition 
that negated the human values of association. As a necessary corollary of 
the industrial revolution, Lloyd had recognized as early as 1879 that: “The 
constitutional era for which Jefferson wrote is near its end. New departures 
need a new political philosophy.” ® The new departures which he had 
in mind were twofold. In the first place, if the economic structure were 
to be controlled and reformed, the only available agent for such a task 
was the central government. Obviously, then, its functions must be 
extended. Beyond this utilitarian purpose, the state would prove an ally 
to the religious symbol of social unity. The state was the material and 
visible organization in which all men associated and as such had an 
infinite potentiality as a cohesive force.’® 
T Lloyd, op. cit., p. 221. 

8 Ibid., Chapter 3. 


® Lloyd, Manuscripts (Madison, Wis.), Box 20, Typescript Notebook A (1879). 
% Lloyd, Manuscripts, Box 20, Typescript, Card notes, 1896. 
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In its organization, as in the organization of economic life, Lloyd 
wanted the government to be modeled after the form of the school. As 
he desired that competition and irrationalism be taken from economics, 
so he wanted them taken from politics. He believed that American 
political theory was the result of a reaction against the absolutism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; for, he wrote, our party system 
was born in the revolutionary movements against this absolutism in an 
attempt to give some organization to the factions in revolt. Now, with 
conditions changed, the party system is an anachronism and what is 
needed in politics is peace and co-operation rather than to “put the 
discharge of duties of vital public importance into the hands of passion, 
prejudice, whim and trimming.” ’! What was needed was a separation 
of the administration and the executive from the turmoil of election. 
He looked forward to an ever-increasing and important civil service that 
would culminate in the type of “election by education, which Emerson 
prophesied.” Coupled with this permanent administrative corps, Lloyd 
wanted direct government by the people built around the initiative and 
referendum. Both of these aspects of government were designed to allow 
the people to make their fundamental law as they went forward rather 
than to be chained by any set of immutable laws.” 

When Lloyd died in 1903, no great philosopher of humanity had 
arisen to answer his call; while the American people had begun to reveal 
their growing awareness of a crisis in society, they gave no real sign of 
abandoning their traditional individualism. But year by year after 1903, 
the reaction of the people to the crisis, that reaction called the progressive 
movement, gained in strength and enthusiasm. Not only was there a 
popular movement, but among intellectuals, among academic theorists, 
among social philosophers of all types, Lloyd’s two principles of social love 
and social freedom found acceptance; and they found expression in 
theories of philosophy, of sociology, of economics, and of religion. 

They did not find expression, however, in the first extremely influential 
book of political theory produced by the upsurge of progressivism. This 
was Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life, published in 1909, 
a book that pushed Croly from relative obscurity into the forefront of 
the progressive ferment and gave him his reputation as a political phi- 
losopher. While Croly shared the prevailing sense of social crisis of his day 
and while his analysis of the character of that crisis parallels very closely 
that of Lloyd, it is not entirely surprising that his first theories designed 
to resolve it should differ so widely from those of the older man. Croly 
was the son of immigrants intensely caught up in the main currents of 


11 Lloyd, Man the Social Creator, p. 158. 
12 Ibid., pp. 173-74. 
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European thought; during his childhood, he was not only isolated from 
the average children of his day but was purposefully indoctrinated with 
Auguste Comte’s positivistic “Religion of Humanity.” And while Croly’s 
college days at Harvard were marked by a violent reaction against Comte, 
he searched for alternatives in the important philosophical traditions 
embodied in academic courses, traditions mainly European.** 

The analysis of the crisis in American life with which Croly began 
The Promise of American Life followed closely that of Lloyd. There is 
the same argument that industrialism had brought a disintegration of social 
unity; there is the same argument that Americans were almost helpless 
to remedy the situation because they were committed to two ideas which 
prevented constructive action. One of these, wrote Croly, was the belief 
that the isolated individual and his self-interest were the basis of political 
society. The second was the belief of the average American in the in- 
evitability of progress, a belief founded on the favorable material and 
social environment provided by the frontier. Industrialism, however, had 
now invalidated these views. Conscious social cohesion and planning, 
insisted Croly, must replace traditional individualism and irresponsible 
complacency about the future.’* But it is clear that Croly, a serious student 
of philosophy, when faced with the problem of creating a theory of social 
reform that would replace the ideas sanctioned by Herbert Spencer, was 
unable to escape from principles very similar to the other important 
philosophic tradition of the late nineteenth century, Hegelian idealism. 
His attempt to use these principles in The Promise of American Life 
as a justification of reform resulted in arguments which were inescapably 
tortuous and somewhat contradictory. 

Croly began his rebuttal of Spencer by denying that society was 
subject to natural law. But his insistence that society is a moral fact 
did not lead him to Lloyd’s belief that society is free to create its own 
future. Rather he believed that society is controlled by its historical tradi- 
tions and that the possibility of reform in America rested upon the fact 
that its central tradition included an ideal of continuous progress. Ameri- 
can history, for Croly, was in this respect unique. European nations must 
“offer faithful allegiance to a network of somewhat arbitrary institutions, 
social forms, and intellectual habits,” while “American patriotism . . 
combines loyalty to historical tradition and precedent with the imaginative 
projection of an ideal national Promise.” '® 


13 Little has been written on Croly, but see Dictionary of American Biography, XXI, 2090210; John 
Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New York: Liveright, 1932); Aaron, op. cit.; Goldman, op. cit.; 
and especially the issue of the New Republic devoted to the memory of Croly, New Republic, 
LXIII (July 16, 1930), 243-71. 

4 This analysis is to be found in Chapter 1 of Croly, The Promise of American Life, pp. 1-26. 

% Ibid., p. 2. 
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To the argument that a nation’s tradition should and must be fol- 
lowed, Croly joined the propositions that the nation was the highest 
form of society and that conscious nationality was indispensable to 
democracy. This was the key principle by which America was to be 
given a new sense of unity and cohesion.** The organization of society 
within the formal structure of the nation state and unequivocal loyalty 
to that state were essential both for democracy and its ideal of progress. 
Democracy, he was sure, could not be defined in terms of machinery, 
but only as the expression of the sovereign will of the people toward the 
pursuit of an ideal purpose. It was this will that was the basis of morality 
and reason. This will, moreover, was not a natural fact; it was a difficult 
achievement which must be created out of the selfish and individualistic 
aspect of human nature through the blending of individual wills into a 
community — a community based on the feeling of co-operation derived 
from a common loyalty to an all-inclusive ideal. It was the ideal of the 
modern nation that would through its forms and institutions give the 
substance that was needed to provide the bonds of loyalty necessary to 
the formation of a community and its concomitant sovereign will. This 
bond, this loyalty to the nation would indeed provide the progressive 
principle because 


. it also serves as a ferment quite as much as a bond. It bids the loyal national 
servants to fashion their fellow-countrymen into more of a nation; and the attempt to 
perform this bidding constitutes a very powerful and wholesome source of political 
development. It constitutes, indeed, a source of political development which is of 
decisive importance for a satisfactory theory of political and social progress, because a 
people which becomes more of a nation has a tendency to become for that very reason 
more of a democracy.” 


Although Croly stated that acceptance of democracy must be based 
on a belief that man will ultimately be perfected, the tone of his book was 
one of a grim sense of crisis. The community, the only salvation for 
America, would be difficult to achieve. It would demand sacrifice of many 
individual rights, it would demand discipline, it would demand a sense 
of duty and obligation. This attitude had serious implications. While 
Croly advocated the radical step of establishing some national control 
of the economy, his conception of social relations and social change was 
largely static. Progress would come not through struggle from the bottom 
but through leadership from the top. His philosophy of leadership is 
summed up in these words: 

The common citizen can become something of a saint and something of a hero, not 
by growing to heroic proportions in his own person, but by the sincere and enthusiastic 
imitation of heroes and saints, and whether or not he will ever come to such imitation 


will depend upon the ability of his exceptional fellow-countrymen to offer him acceptable 
examples of heroism and saintliness.” 


16 These ideas are developed in a section of Chapter 7 of The Promise of American Life entitled ‘“‘The 
Bridge between Democracy and Nationality,” pp. 207-14, and a section of Chapter 8 entitled 
“The People and the Nation,”’ pp. 279-88. 

17 Ibid., p. 212. 

18 Ibid., p. 454. 
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There existed a contradiction between Croly’s adhesion to the 
eighteenth-century religion of humanity, expressed in his faith in the 
ultimate perfectibility of all men and his belief that man should con- 
sciously pursue the goal of progress, and the Hegelian idealism from which 
he drew the conception of an absolute ideal of the nation to which the 
individual must sacrifice and discipline himself in order to reach salvation. 
From this impasse, however, there was no escape so long as Croly conceived 
of the community as an artificial creation, so long as he believed that 
human nature was dual, with a lower part that must be suppressed, and so 
long as he had no faith in the reason or goodness of the ordinary man. 

But between 1909, when The Promise of American Life appeared, 
and 1914, when Progressive Democracy’® was published, two new factors 
impressed themselves on Croly’s thought. These factors freed his political 
philosophy from dependence on older types of philosophy and changed 
his outlook from crisis to triumph. The first of these was a spiritual event. 
On one of the last pages of The Promise of American Life, Croly had 
written: “the task of individual and social regeneration must remain 
incomplete and impoverished, until the conviction and the feeling of 
human brotherhood enters into possession of the human spirit.” *° The 
underlying assumption of Progressive Democracy was that this belief in 
human brotherhood was beginning to win the hearts and minds of all 
Americans.”* 

The second factor was intellectual and it was integrated with the first. 
Croly had become aware of new social theories that could supply the 
basis of a political theory of community solidarity without the conservative 
aspects of Hegel. The heart of Progressive Democracy, then, is Croly’s 
understanding of developments in American social psychology at the turn 
of the century — developments which incorporated the two basic principles 
of Lloyd’s position, social solidarity and social freedom. 

The relationship of the principles of this psychology to Hegelian 
political philosophy can best be approached by identifying the conservative 
implications American social psychologists like James Mark Baldwin and 
Charles H. Cooley found in the Hegelian position. These implications 
may be summed up in four points. (1) The unformed individual comes 
as an inferior to an already established group of social institutions. (2) This 
unformed individual is not capable of acting on a civilized or co-operative 
plane by himself; he can reach such a plane only through the mediation 
of the state. (3) The individual can perceive the pattern of development 
which has resulted in the creation of the state, and thus can form an 
% Herbert Croly, Progressive Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1914). 


® Croly, The Promise of American Life, p. 453. 
21 See the introduction to Progressive Democracy, pp. 1-28. 
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absolute code of ethics, but he cannot go outside the historical pattern 
to acquire standards with which to criticize or to alter this pattern; he can 
look only to the past, not to the future. (4) Finally, the education of men, 
given these other principles, must be a training that will bring them to 
respect authority, for only through such subordination to the existing social 
conditions can man’s spiritual self escape from the eternal conflict with the 
physical self. 

Developing rapidly in the later years of the nineteenth century, 
theories of social psychology had found able expositors in America, men 
who were greatly influenced by the kind of historicism and idealism found 
in Hegel and who rejected the psychological individualism and materialism 
of the eighteenth century.?? But in their formulation of principles these 
men altered radically the conservative aspects of the older tradition. 
Consequently, American social psychology, during the years of the progres- 
sive movement, furnished a basis for theories of reform. As it was largely 
on these new developments that Croly based the technical ideas of his 
second book, the conversion of ideas by two pioneers of American social 
psychology, James Mark Baldwin and Charles Horton Cooley, will be 
examined in some detail. 

Baldwin was the first man in America to apply the term social psy- 
chology to his studies, and his great contribution was to the clarification of 
basic principles of the social nature of personality development. In the 
words of one student, “The importance of Baldwin’s theory of the self 
lies mainly in the fact that it represents one of the first attempts to stress 
the interdependent character of the relationship between the individual 
and society.” ?* Cooley, a close student of Baldwin, writing a decade later, 
expressed this position in these terms: “A separate individual is an 
abstraction unknown to experience, and so likewise is society when regarded 
as something apart from individuals. The real thing is Human Life, which 
may be considered either in an individual aspect or in a social.” ** 

This point was a crucial one for the Americans who consciously related 
themselves to Hegel but who wished to alter a philosophy that distinguished 
between the individual and society and thus lent itself to conservatism. 
Building on this different approach to the individual and society, the 
Americans worked out a system of social psychology that replaced point 
by point what they considered the conservative implications of Hegelianism. 
They rejected the basic item of Hegelian teaching, that the individual 
came unformed to society and was made human by a group of established 


22 See Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (New York: Scribner, 1934) and Fay Berger 
Karpf, American Social Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932). 

23 Vahan D. Sewney, The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945), 
Bi ae 

% Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Scribner, 1922), p. 36. 
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institutions, by their refusal to believe in the dualism of individual and 
social or selfish and ethical. Americans must realize, wrote Baldwin, 
“that man is not two, an ego and an alter, each of which is in active and 
chronic protest against a third great thing, society.” 2° For these pioneering 
social theorists, man did not have to be saved through the mediation of 
the state; rather, he was capable of salvation through his membership in 
society. Present imperfections in human nature were not the result of a 
tragic division in man’s nature but were the result of the unfinished state 
of social evolution. 

If this reciprocal relation of the individual and society were true, 
then it also followed for Cooley and Baldwin that progress was not imposed 
upon the individual by social institutions but was brought to society by the 
active individual. Institutions were the objectification of man’s past ac- 
complishments, and future progress depends upon a break from the status 
quo. In Cooley’s words, “New right, or moral progress, always begins in 
a revolt against institutions.” ?* And, finally, it followed that if progress 
came through individual deviation from past patterns, education must 
encourage initiative and imagination, not respect for authority. 

The American social psychologists had completely outflanked the 
conservative deterrents to individual freedom and they had done so 
consciously. For them, society was following a definite pattern of evolu- 
tion or progress. Their theory postulated that natural evolution, a slow 
and painful process, had been the main factor behind the creations of man’s 
social nature. Now man had reached the culminating point of that 
evolutionary process; he was freed from natural law and he must fulfill 
his potentiality for rational self-consciousness. He must see that the final 
achievement of evolution is a society of rational co-operation. He must 
realize that the evil of history had been based on a selfishness that repre- 
sented an incomplete human nature. He must see that the more perfectly 
developed human nature is, the more goodness it will reveal.?7 

And everywhere the true social character of human nature was 
becoming common knowledge. Grasping the vision of human potentialities, 
self-conscious and rational men would act to remodel existing institutions 
to make possible their complete development. Because of the immense 
complexity of the social world and the inertia of habit, however, such 
activity could make but slow gains if it were not that man had still another 


% James M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (New York: Macmillan, 
1902), p. 97. 


26 Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribner, 1913), p. 320. 
27See, for instance, Cooley’s statement “that evil is now conceived as negative rather than positive, 
as inertia and confusion rather than ill intent”; that egotism is not “Something additional to 


ordinary human nature . . . but rather a lack.” Journals (Ann Arbor, Mich.), XVIIIa (1904), 
p. 110; Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 218. 
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quality. For Cooley and Baldwin, men were not purely rational; or, more 
accurately, the highest part of man’s reason was a religious impulse.”® 
In their analysis, religion was an expression of group ideals. With the 
development toward a real community and with the appreciation of the 
full potentiality of the individual and society pointed toward a perfect 
harmony within such a community, they were certain that future religious 
ideals would be focused toward the perfection of such a relationship. 
Religion would become the glorification of the coming co-operative com- 
monwealth. Under the inspiration of religion, society, in its effort to reform 
itself, would be able to transcend many obstacles that unaided reason 
would take long years to remove. 

As social scientists, Baldwin and Cooley had worked out a theory 
of human nature and society comparable to Lloyd’s insistence that the 
essence of man is a sense of social solidarity, is his ability to love his 
neighbor. But they had also incorporated his belief in an immediately 
impending, almost perfect co-operative commonwealth that would be 
hurried to fruition by something akin to a religious revival. Croly, aware 
of these changes in social psychology made by the Americans, used them 
as the basis of his reconstituted political philosophy. But he borrowed more 
than technical psychological principles. Central to his position in Progres- 
sive Democracy is the incorporation of the quasi-utopian, quasi-religious 
beliefs of Lloyd that had found parallel expression in the writings of 
Baldwin and Cooley. 

The most important technical change is in Croly’s conception of 
society. Repudiating his earlier belief that society must be created through 
the form of the national state, he now asserted that society was a natural 
phenomenon.”® And he offered a new analysis of the relation of the 
individual to society. Previously he had believed that man drew his 
meaning and dignity from society as an inferior shines with reflected light 
emanating from a superior; consequently he had accepted the necessity 
of individual subordination to society. Now, however, while continuing 
to believe that the social environment shaped the individual, he wrote 
that society and the individual are mutual in their relationships. In this 
view man could not come unformed and inferior to society because he was 
from birth a part of society.*° These two changes enabled Croly to discard 
the idea that restraints were needed to bind individuals together to form 


28On the rational level, Baldwin believed cree “the individual’s thought or judgment is ‘controlled’ by 


the facts he is dealing with. . . he Individual and Society, p. 69), but “in the ethical realm 
the individual may rule himself by rules which are in advance of those which society prescribes” 
(Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, p. 567). Like Baldwin, Cooley believed 
that “Imagination is the prime faculty of a constructive thinker. . . . Ratiocination is quite 
subordinate to this.” Journals, Vol. XII. And he believed that religion, along with art and 
patriotism, would provide the inspiration necessary for men to grasp the reality of their social 
nature. Social Process, pp. 410-22. 
See Croly, Chapter 9, “The Individual and Society,” Progressive Democracy, pp. 184-200. 


® Ibid. 
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society and enabled him to postulate an individual actively participating 
in the development and change of society. 

Continuing along new lines, Croly also utilized an idea of social 
evolution. Earlier he had seen society as moving through time controlled 
by its history and traditions. Now he saw society in constant evolution, 
so that, while its history and traditions must be considered, the important 
problem was to adjust society to the future, to take account of the change 
it was continually undergoing. Adaptation to change, not reverence for the 
past, was to be the leitmotif of the second book.* 

All of these basic principles of Progressive Democracy — the natural 
fact of community, the reciprocal relationship of the individual and society, 
the evolutionary nature of society — were related to the conception of 
education that informed the second book. In The Promise of American 
Life, Croly had believed that “An individual’s education consists primarily 
in the discipline which he undergoes.” Now he quoted John Dewey’s 
theory of education with approval: “The wisest of modern educators 
has declared that ‘the only way to prepare for social life is to engage in 
social life.” ** His mew theory of human nature was based on the 
hypothesis that character is created by social participation, that education 
embraces the totality of man’s life, and on the belief that the wider and 
more flexible the environment, the higher the type of individual developed. 
These views made it possible for Croly to abandon his theory of progress 
through leadership and to place his emphasis on the participative nature 
of reform. Reliance on freedom and participation replaced the emphasis 
on discipline and imitation found in The Promise of American Life. 

Man as a social animal, as part of a natural community, would progress 
toward perfectibility as he became a responsible and creative member of 
the community. Bound together by a new religious feeling, Americans 
were coming to have faith in themselves, in the community; they were 
making man and his social environment sacred. Because of his social 
nature, because of the religious spirit based on the sanctity of human 
brotherhood, because of his rational control over the future, man must 
be free to expand his potentialities, to push the human race along the road 
to progress and perfectibility. 

In this coming new order, politics would have a dual role. Its primary 
task was “first, last, and always to promote political education”; ** its 
second task was to supply a vigorous social program that would aid in the 
development of the community and its individual members. In facing the 
first problem, that of education, the great enemy for Croly in The Promise 
% Ibid. 
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of American Life had been irresponsible individualism; now, in Progressive 
Democracy, it was the Constitution which he had previously accepted. 
In an evolving world, Croly wrote, the community and its members must 
be free to develop, to adjust, to experiment. Any system of law was 
artificial, hampering, and destructive of the self-development of the in- 
dividual. America with its worship of the Constitution must realize that 
“The active government was divided, weakened, confined and deprived of 
integrity and effective responsibility, in order that a pre-established and 
authoritative Law might be exalted, confirmed and placed beyond the reach 
of danger,” ** placed there because the founding fathers had no faith 
in human nature. But for Croly man was good and rational, and democ- 
racy, therefore, “depends upon the truth of its claim that the emancipation 
of the democracy from continued allegiance to any specific formulation of 
the Law, and its increasing ability to act upon its collective purposes, is far 
more likely to contribute to the moral stamina and collective enlightenment 
of the people.” ** The best organization of “political power is not to 
confine its exercise within the limits defined by certain rules, but frankly 
to accept the danger of violence and reorganize the state so that popular 
reasonableness will be developed from within rather than imposed from 
without.” ** 

The second task of politics, that of a social program, Croly saw as 
directly related to the problem of education and individual development. 
The social program would be the democratic substitute for the Law and it 
would gain its permanence and allegiance from the community because 
it would be derived from the democratic faith and ideal. A social program 
was not only a substitute for the Law but was a means for the regeneration 
of the community: “The loyal devotion to an ideal of social righteousness 
will not as the mere result of its own affirmative power bring into being 
social righteousness. The ideal must be embodied in a temporary program. 
The program must be realized by legislative and administrative action.” *” 

The government must meet two tests: “It must be a genuine expression 
of the popular preference, and it must be adapted to the efficient ac- 
complishment of its immediate purpose.” ** As in The Promise of Ameri- 
can Life, Croly realized that any immediate reconstruction of the national 
government was impossible. He turned, therefore, to the reconstruction of 
the state governments as models for what the national government should 
become. Here, Croly proclaimed, legalism had revealed its complete bank- 
ruptcy. It was possible in the immediate future to go to the power behind 
the Law, the people, and build a truly popular government. 


% Tbid., p. 41. 
% Ibid., p. 154. 
3¢ Ibid., p. 38. 
31 Ibid., pp. 215-16. 
38 Ibid., p. 216. 
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It should be remembered that Croly’s political theories were part of a 
moral reconstruction of society. His proposed form of government is under- 
standable only in terms of his moral and religious beliefs. When he 
accepted the idea of a natural community and when he became convinced 
that a social spirit was sweeping across America, he dropped the defense 
of class divisions he had made in The Promise of American Life and came 
to stress in Progressive Democracy the raising of all men to a level of 
participation in society. What Croly anticipated, in the not too far distant 
future, was something that would resemble a classless society, but its 
standards would be, in the main, middle class. Thinking in terms of a 
classless community bound together by a spirit of human brotherhood, it 
was natural for Croly to write: “Just in so far as a group of really demo- 
cratic political institutions are created, the foundations of the two-party 
system are undermined. The two parties seek to accomplish for a demo- 
cratic electorate certain purposes which such an electorate ought to ac- 
complish for itself.” *® As the coming community would be classless, so it 
would be partyless, and Croly’s new political philosophy was based on this 
premise. 

In The Promise of American Life, Croly had stressed the need for 
executive leadership. He did the same in Progressive Democracy, but with 
a great change in emphasis. In the earlier book, he postulated a somewhat 
subordinate legislature; now he gave it a significant role. The executive 
would be the representative of public opinion. He would be very similar 
in this respect to the prime minister of Great Britain except that, in the 
new partyless democracy, he would represent the majority opinion and not 
a party. He would be primarily a lawgiver and not an executive. His 
cabinet would participate in the legislature and work for the executive’s 
program. The legislature might veto the executive’s program, in which case 
the executive could appeal to the people for a direct vote on legislation. If 
the vote were favorable, the legislation would pass; if the vote were un- 
favorable, there would be an election for a new executive.*° 

Croly visualized the role which the legislature would play in the 
new order as chiefly that of a maker of public opinion. Since there 
would be no parties, Croly would have the legislature elected by the 
various interest groups in society. As a forum for discussion, this legislature 
of interests would be instrumental in the formation of constantly changing 
majorities. Because of man’s innate goodness and rationality, because he 
was becoming regenerated, Croly did not fear a powerful government, 
but he did provide that the people should not give complete general power 
to the executive and legislature and should have the power of recall. 


% Ibid., p. 311. 
“ Ibid. Chapters 13 through 16 deal with Croly’s ideas on the role of the legislature and the executive. 
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Croly’s ideas on the role of the executive and legislature under the 
proposed new system were striking; but even more important, perhaps, 
were his ideas on the administrative agencies of the new government, ideas 
which reflected his belief in the union of faith and reason. While the 
executive and the legislature were occupied with the more fluid and 
experimental aspects of the social program, it was the administrative corps 
that would give stability and continuity to the state, performing the role 
the law had formerly played. These administrators would not, however, 
be the custodians of particular laws but of the social purpose of the 
democratic community. The administration would have two tasks. The 
first was action, the second was the acquisition of knowledge; and in both 
cases the tool would be the scientific method. Alternating its personnel 
between the points of action in the field and the planning councils, the 
administration would work pragmatically for the welfare of all.** But for 
Croly, pragmatism meant means and not ends. “The goal is sacred. The 
program is fluid.” *? 

In the same year as the publication of Progressive Democracy — 1914 
— Herbert Croly was instrumental in the founding of the New Republic 
magazine. Through its pages can be traced the effects of Croly’s commit- 
ment to a belief in an impending religious utopia upon his political theory. 
For, as its title implies, the New Republic was founded on the same faith 
as was Progressive Democracy. As Croly was certain that a classless, 
partyless society was about to appear, so the magazine’s nonpartisan editorial 
policy was based on that same assumption. 

During his first year as editor, Croly held firm to his optimism in 
spite of his belief that Wilson was committed to Jeffersonian individualism 
and his feeling that his former hero, Theodore Roosevelt, no longer was the 
proper leader for progressivism. Gradually, however, as the months passed, 
editorial confidence in the spontaneous regeneration of the middle class 
began to falter. Surprisingly, the average American was clinging tenaciously 
to his old ideals of private property and competition. As their patience 
grew thin the editors began to shift their ideas, with the result that, by 
1916, they could write: “Only by the organization of powerful independent 
minorities can the middle-class political system be jolted out of its stubborn 
and torpid complacency.” ** Croly and his friends had begun to think it 
might be necessary to support farmer and labor groups to force the achieve- 
ment of their goals. 

41 Croly’s recognition of this problem is shown in these words: ‘Democracy implies and needs some 
method of r sentation which will be efficient and responsible enough to carry out a social 


policy, but which does not imply the delegation of its own ultimate discretionary power to any 
ly of men or body of law.” Ibid., pp. 282-83. 
42 Ibid., pp. 349-77. This analysis is worked out by Croly in Chapter 17, “The Administrator as an 
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Frustration at home, however, was soon joined by a frustration about 
foreign affairs. The New Republic could not ignore the cataclysm of 
World War I. Opposed to drift on the domestic scene, the editors believed 
that planning must also be extended to international relations. Further- 
more, the war had disrupted the thread of historical tradition — just as 
America might be swiftly reformed, so the world, made plastic by war, 
might now be completely reconstructed. But as the intransigence of the 
middle class at home thwarted the New Republic, so the stand of the Allies 
abroad blocked the plans of the magazine. These countries refused to 
think in terms of reconstruction. But during 1916 the editors believed 
they saw evidence of a change for the better; the Allies were becoming 
more democratic. And during the winter of 1916-1917, Wilson suddenly 
became a dramatic and awe-inspiring figure for the editors. He seemed 
to offer the leadership needed to turn the forces of war into constructive 
channels. As their optimism waxed, the men of the New Republic grew 
eager for American participation. Upon the renewal of submarine activity, 
the magazine called for war on February 3, 1917. 

War, for America, was the act that would end all frustration; this 
was the act that would usher in the utopia in America and throughout 
the entire world. The enthusiasm, the forced unanimity, generated by 
the war, would bring the reluctant American middle class into the co- 
operative commonwealth, and democratized America would then bring 
democracy to all the world. This culmination of a belief in utopia is 
expressed in these emotion-packed lines: 

The league of peace exists sooner than any of us dared to hope. . . . The liberal 
peoples of the world are united in a common cause. . .. The cause of the Allies is 
nox. unmistakably the cause of liberalism and the hope of an enduring peace. Democracy 
is infectious —the entrance of the Russian and American democracies is sure to be a 
stimulus to democracy everywhere, and it is now as certain as anything human can be 
that the war . . . will dissolve into democratic revolution the world over.“ 

This editorial marks the turning point in Croly’s political thinking. 
In the spring of 1917, he had committed himself to a total optimism, to 
a belief in a realized utopia. He had committed himself to a position that 
would make all elements of his thinking vulnerable if his faith in utopia 
were shattered. And each succeeding week after April undermined that 
trust. First it became obvious that the Allies did not believe in anything 
but total defeat for the enemy, that they were not interested in a demo- 
cratic war. Then it became clear that Wilson was allowing home propa- 
ganda to focus on hate rather than on world reconstruction. Finally, the 
people showed alarming signs of a basic streak of irrationality, of hatred 
instead of rationality and love. 


“ New Republic, X (April 7, 1917), 280. 
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As Croly was forced to retreat from his extreme faith in the finer 
qualities of human nature, the very heart of his previous political phi- 
losophy, he was forced to reconsider the role he had assigned to the state. 
In the bitterness of an emotional as well as an intellectua' disappointment, 
Croly lashed out, in an editorial of September 1917, against the political 
state. He attacked the whole idea of nationalism, declaring it a dangerous 
enemy of individualism. Against the principle of social cohesion, basic to 
both The Promise of American Life and Progressive Democracy, he now 
appealed for the legal recognition of corporate bodies within the state which 
would form a guarantee against undue centralization of power.*® 

By questioning the absolute goodness and rationality of human nature 
— by questioning, therefore, the goodness and rationality of the state — 
by questioning, finally, the amount of power to be given to the state — 
Croly was forced into questioning the tool that he had held necessary for 
future progress, forced into a position where he must re-think all his basic 
premises or drift. 

Croly drifted. Until the publication of the Versailles Treaty, the 
New Republic had retained a wavering hope that somehow Wilson would 
emerge with the kind of peace the New Republic wanted. Then, with its 
hopes in foreign policy dashed, the magazine turned back to domestic 
politics. Since 1916, the editors had been toying with the idea of using 
labor as a means of forcing progress; but only toying because Croly disliked 
intensely the idea of a class party. For a brief moment, during the spring 
of 1920, the editors saw a chance of escaping the labor party they didn’t 
want by rallying behind a nonpartisan Hoover. Hoover, they wrote, was 
a liberal and a realist. As President he would, therefore, work to establish 
the program of the liberal and realistic New Republic. But when Hoover 
proclaimed his Republicanism, the magazine turned wearily toward the 
Farmer-Labor Party. “Only by a nationwide insurgency ready to vote more 
radical than they [liberals] believe, can they affect the policy of the 
nation”; ** this was the only advice and leadership that Croly could give 
his fellow liberals for the election of 1920. 

This impression of bewildered weariness characterized the rest of 
Croly’s political writing during the twenties. More and more, he was willing 
to let others reconstruct the political scene, as when he wrote: “If the gulf 
between a property owners’ and a workers’ society is ever to be bridged 
without violence and by consent, progressives must reconcile themselves 
to watching the conservatives build at least its foundations.” * 

4 Ibid., XI (September 15, 1917), 179-83. 
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Croly’s experience during the war years seems to have destroyed his 
ability to do further positive political thinking because it destroyed so much 
of the intellectual world in which he had lived. Without further research 
in the history of American political theory during the opening decades of 
the twentieth century, we cannot say how typical Croly’s changing positions 
were. As of this moment, however, we may pose a question: To what 
degree may the real lack of political theory in America after World War I 
be attributed to the weakness illustrated in Croly’s history? Progressivism 
saw a dangerous union of real advances in the sciences of human nature 
with utopian predilections, so that the minds of men like Croly were left 
confused when the utopian elements broke down. This confusion may 
have been Croly’s legacy to the next generation, and may have discredited 
the concrete advances in social theory in the eyes of that group of young 
men and women. 
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Guiana, and on the following day the Colonial Office announced 

that the constitution of the colony would be suspended because of 
the imminent danger of Communist subversion. A constitutional system 
that had been in operation for only six months was not to be allowed to 
continue to function because the political party that had come to power 
after the first election, the People’s Progressive party, was said to espouse 
ideals and use political methods that were dangerously far removed from 
those expected of colonial governments within the British Empire. It is 
the purpose of this article to portray the economic and political background 
of this dramatic action by the government of Great Britain and to suggest 
what problems must be faced in the future government and administration 
of British Guiana. 

The economic and political problems of British Guiana may be under- 
stood only in relation to her unusual geological and topographical situation. 
Despite the fact that the area of the colony is some 83,000 square miles, 
only a relatively small percentage of the total is suited to agriculture. 
Successful agriculture can be carried on only along a small part of the 
banks of the four principal rivers — the Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice and 
Courantyne — and a narrow coastal strip some eight or ten miles in depth, 
and in this restricted area it is necessary to carry on a ceaseless battle to keep 
the land dry. Fresh water must be drained from low-lying lands, and 
costly seawalls have to be built to hold back the tides. An aerial view 
of the cultivated area will show an extensive system of canals carrying 
fresh water to outlets at the coast, where in many cases it must be pumped 
into the sea. Any relaxation of efforts in drainage or in defense against 
the sea would be disastrous to the agriculture of British Guiana. While the 
cost of these works is an important element in the cost of production, the 
canals provide a means for the transport of canes from the fields to the 
sugar factories. In the coastal area, the plantations were blocked out in 
very long rectangles, each having a narrow frontage on the coast and 
extending some miles inland. It should be obvious that, before the use 
of DDT in recent years, such a low-lying coastal area was a breeding place 
of mosquitoes, so that the population suffered heavily from malaria. 

From the earliest days of settlement, British Guiana has provided a 
classical example of the plantation system in agriculture, with its require- 
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ment of a steady supply of field labor. Yet even before the emancipation 
of the slaves in 1834-38, it was found advisable to permit and even to 
encourage the slaves to cultivate smali plots for raising crops which they 
could consume or sell in local markets. After the emancipation, the slaves 
continued this system, founding numerous villages on lands bought from 
abandoned estates, where they grew enough food and raised enough fowl 
to live satisfactorily; they worked on the estates only when it was to their 
advantage to do so. The result being a shortage of available labor for 
the plantations of British Guiana, legislation was passed to encourage the 
importation of foreign laborers — Portuguese, Chinese and East Indians; 
the last being the most numerous and the most dependable for staying on 
the estates and doing field labor. It was in this way that the population 
of British Guiana took on racial and cultural characteristics that to the 
present day distinguish her from most of the other British colonies in the 
Caribbean area. In 1911 the East Indians constituted over 42 per cent of 
the total population, being somewhat more numerous than the Negroes 
themselves.” 

It is in such a setting that the relations of employers and workers on 
the estates must be viewed. On the one side, we see the owners and ad- 
ministrators of the estates — formerly individuals but now generally cor- 
porations — striving for the largest possible production and “profit,” while, 
on the other, we see a Negro and mainly East Indian peasantry, trying to 
make a living from the cultivation of small plots and not more than three 
or four days’ labor per week on the estates. The employers have looked 
upon the laborers both on and off the plantations merely as necessary 
instruments to be used in planting, cultivating, cutting, loading and working 
in the sugar factories. They were to be kept on or near the plantations so 
that a satisfactory supply of labor would always be available. The peasants, 
on the other hand, were not willing to give more than a limited amount 
of time to estate labor, preferring to devote most of their time to raising 
their own provisions. There was thus a constant tug-of-war between the 
plantation owners and the peasant population; the labor supply being un- 
satisfactory to the former, and the conditions of labor, including housing 
and the amenities of living, being unsatisfactory to the latter. By any 
acceptable definition, the conditions of life among the workers were far 
below a decent level: diet and water supply were inadequate, the incidence 
of malaria and infant mortality was high, and provisions for housing and 
education were most unsatisfactory. A possible defense for the owners of 
the plantations was that they were carrying on a struggle with factors that 
1 Rawle Farley, “The Rise of the Peasantry in British Guiana,’ Social and Economic Studies (Mona, 
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were to a considerable extent beyond their control. Large expenditures had 
to be made for drainage and sea-defense, and canals had to be kept free 
from weeds; at the same time, it was difficult to make a profit in view of 
British free trade in sugar after 1846 and the increasing competition of beet 
sugar. Costs of production were high by comparison with those in such 
places as Cuba and Hawaii. 


II 


It would be idle to expect the development of a democratic system of 
government in a colony whose economic life was based on a plantation 
economy with its clear dichotomy of owners and slaves or peasant freemen. 
When the British took over from the Dutch in 1796, they found in British 
Guiana a system of government that was different from anything that 
existed at the time within the Empire. Executive and legislative functions 
were placed in the hands of the governor and a body known as the Court 
of Policy, composed of three officials, plus four unofficial members chosen 
for eight-year terms by a College of Kiezers (Electors), themselves chosen 
for life by a small electorate. The British adapted a recent Dutch innova- 
tion by providing that when the Court of Policy was dealing with financial 
legislation it should be afforced by six persons elected for two-year terms. 
This Combined Court could deal with financial legislation only; the powers 
of the Court of Policy in other matters continued as before.* 

The constitution of British Guiana as thus briefly described was both 
cumbersome and ineffective.” It was practically impossible to achieve a 
wholesome co-operation between the Imperial Government and the 
planters represented in the legislature. Local opinion insisted that the 
colony legally possessed a complete right to legislate, but the Imperial 
government was determined to use its power to protect those who were 
unrepresented in the constitutional system. In order to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves, it passed an act in 1833 for the abolition of slavery 
in this colony, contrary to the will of the planters. It adopted free trade in 
sugar in 1846 and was soon presented with a legislative strike by the 
Combined Court which resulted in the loss of a large revenue to the 
colonial treasury. In 1887 the Combined Court gave to the Imperial govern- 
ment an opportunity for clear-cut constitutional reform when it refused 
to pass the necessary revenue bills. It was apparent that a constitutional 
system would have to be fashioned under which the interests of the planters 
could be more effectively adapted to the wishes of the Imperial government. 

In 1891 the constitution was generally overhauled. An executive 
council was created to take over the executive functions of the Court of 
Policy. Of this court, one half of the membership would be appointed, 


3 Sir Cecil Clementi, A Constitutional History of British Guiana (London, 1937), pp. 42-64, 83-108, 298-315. 
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and the other half, chosen by an enlarged electorate. The Combined Court 
was allowed to continue with its old functions intact; the College of 
Kiezers with its function of choosing half of the members of the Court 
of Policy was abolished. It was made clear that the governor possessed 
both an original and a casting vote in both the Court of Policy and the 
Combined Court; and in 1911 the instructions to the governor stated that 
he had an exclusive right to initiate legislation in both bodies. 

But the constitutional changes of 1891 brought about no basic improve- 
ment in the processes of government in British Guiana. The continued 
existence of the Combined Court, in which financial authority was divorced 
from general legislative responsibility, made effective government im- 
possible. The elected members could afford the luxury of opposing the 
executive government without having to be concerned with the framing 
and passage of constructive legislation. Since most of the revenue was 
voted for only a single year, domestic and foreign investors in public bonds 
were unwilling to risk their money in the absence of a real guarantee 
that the principal and interest would be paid. Venture capital for strictly 
private projects was likewise frightened away, and, as a result, the economic 
life of British Guiana was stagnant. Trained civil servants from other parts 
of the British Empire were not willing to come to a colony where an 
adequate income was not guaranteed by long-term salary policies.* 

During the First World War, British Guiana experienced a brief 
prosperity because of high prices; but the fall of the price level after the 
war and the shortage of labor after induced immigration was discontinued 
in 1917, ushered in a period of economic depression and unbalanced 
budgets. In 1927 the situation was studied by both a Parliamentary and a 
local commission, and it was decided that the time had arrived when the 
constitution of British Guiana should again be changed, this time by the 
adoption of a modified form of Crown Colony government. The colony 
must finally be freed from the anomalies that had burdened it since the 
beginnings of British rule in 1796. 

In order to place any forthcoming constitutional reforms on a sure 
legal foundation, an act of Parliament was passed to empower the Crown 
to create a new constitution (and to amend it in the future as well), 
reserving to the Crown the power to legislate by order-in-council “for the 
peace, order and good government of the Colony of British Guiana.” On 
the basis of this act, an order-in-council was issued by which the old 
system was scrapped and a new one substituted for it. The Court of 
Policy and the Combined Court were abolished, and in their place there 
was to be a single legislative council of twenty-nine members. Two persons 


4 Ibid., 326-88; Hume Wrong, Government of the West Indies (Oxford, 1923), pp. 120-23, 132; Colonial 
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were to be members ex officio, and the governor was to appoint eight official 
and five nonofficial members. The fourteen elected members of the old 
Combined Court were to serve in the new legislative council for two years, 
when new elections would be held. In order that the executive might have 
sufficient power, it was provided that “any matter requiring a vote or enact- 
ment of the Legislative Council may be decided by the Governor according 
to his own deliberative judgment notwithstanding that such decision may 
be contrary to the vote of a majority of the Council,” subject, of course, 
to the assent of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The new constitu- 
tion guaranteed the right of the King-in-Council to legislate for British 
Guiana as well as to alter or revoke the constitution at any time in the 
future. In order to introduce unofficial members to the regular routines 
of government, three appointive and two elective members of-the legislative 
council were given seats in the executive council, which was continued 
under the new system. It was hoped that, under the new constitution, 
British Guiana would be enabled to carry on an efficient government and 
that her economic future would be brighter for having a government that 
could function efficiently.® 

In all of these constitutional systems up to the 1930’s there was little 
of what could be called political democracy. The local electorate was small, 
representing the planter interest and the related but small commercial 
and professional groups in the colony, whose ideas of legislation were 
determined by their economic interests. Any concern for the interests of 
the unrepresented population had to come from the Imperial government 
acting through the Colonial Office. If the great mass of the people of 
British Guiana became politically conscious, it would become necessary 
for the Imperial government to reconsider the constitutional position and 
perhaps introduce further changes. In the last analysis, the length of life 
of the constitution of 1928 would depend on the extent to which the people 
in the colony became dissatisfied and restless in the next two decades of 
economic depression, war and postwar readjustment. 


Ill 


The rise of economic and political consciousness among the workers 
of British Guiana was a slow process indeed. It was one thing to live under 
a system in which wages and the general conditions of life were at a low 
level; it was another to learn to act in unison and exert effort towards 
improvement. It was difficult to produce intelligent and effective leadership 
among a people most of whom were illiterate or had only the bare essentials 
of literacy. There was, in addition, a strong prejudice among the ruling 
groups against any concerted action by estate laborers, who were expected 
to be content with the paternalistic methods practiced by the plantations. 


5 Clementi, op. cit., pp. 391-402, 544; Rep. Const. Comm., 1950-51, pp. 9-10. 
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The earliest trade or labor unions in British Guiana had two principal 
characteristics: they were led by “big men” who were expected to have 
more influence with employers and government than could be exerted by 
uneducated men from the ranks; and, in their early days, the aims were 
more political than economic. It was only gradually that they came to act 
as trade or labor unions rather than as ineffective political groups. The 
emphasis was at first placed on the personality of the “big man,” whose 
opportunity to lead wistful but untutored men into unwise courses of 
action was considerable. Only a small number of the labor unions have 
been of any real importance, although their total number has been large 
in relation to the total population. In 1922 was founded the British Guiana 
Labour Union, which is still functioning actively. The Man Power Citizen’s 
Association (Hereafter to be called the M.P.C.A.), first registered in 1937, 
was begun as a political group, but soon took on trade union functions. 
It was successful in 1939 in winning an agreement from the Sugar Pro- 
ducers’ Association. To many people in British Guiana at the time, the 
M.P.C.A. seemed to be a radical organization that challenged the leader- 
ship of the sugar magnates. 

By the end of the decade of the 1930’s, the government of British 
Guiana — partly because of signs of dissatisfaction among the workers and 
of the labor riots of 1935 and 1939 — was developing means of dealing with 
industrial relations. Labor relations and strikes were at first handled by 
officers of the Department of Local Government, but in 1942 a wartime 
ordinance was passed by which a Department of Labor was formed to 
take over the work. The new agency took positive steps toward industrial 
peace by holding separate meetings with employers and with employees 
to discuss their respective rights and duties. The existence of stable and 
properly functioning trade unions was considered to be a necessity of 
industrial relations. In 1945 the Sugar Producers’ Association and the 
M.P.C.A. signed an agreement to create a system of negotiation through 
joint committees on the various estates.® 

The Second World War doubtlessly contributed to the growth of 
economic and political consciousness among the working populace of 
British Guiana. Large numbers of Guianese served in the armed forces 
and saw conditions in the more highly developed countries. American 
workers built an air base not far from Georgetown. News of political 
developments in Asia and elsewhere impressed on Guianese workers the 
slowness with which their own government attacked local problems, and 
operated as an intangible but powerful force in stimulating the Guianese 
to ponder the problems of their country.’ 


* Rep. Comm. Inq., 1949, pp. 90-99. 


TA Gui Correspondent, ‘‘The Story of British Guiana,” African and Colonial World, Il (February, 
1954), 812. 
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The official recognition of the importance of trade unions and the 
existence of joint committees on some of the plantations were not sufficient 
to prevent the development of acute dissatisfaction among many workers 
in British Guiana. Despite the moderate progress already made in in- 
dustrial relations, the fundamental problems remained unsolved. While 
wages had risen since 1938 and had kept up with increases in the cost of 
living, some articles in short supply could be bought only at a figure above 
the controlled price. Despite a very modest start in providing housing 
for estate workers, accommodations were still very poor, and the supply 
of drinking water was unsatisfactory. School buildings were both in- 
adequate and overcrowded, and attendance was disappointing. Provisions 
for “welfare” were meagre at best; no substitute had been developed for 
the former paternalism of the estates. Latent dissatisfaction and distrust 
could be brought to a head by organizations that were more aggressive than 
the M.P.C.A. and similar unions. It was to provide this more aggressive 
leadership that the Guiana Industrial Workers’ Union (G.I.W.U.) and the 
People’s Progressive party (P.P.P.) were founded. 

The dissatisfaction among the workers in the sugar industry is well 
illustrated by the violence that took place at Plantation Enmore in 1948. 
Differences arose over the methods to be used in carrying canes from the 
field to the punts which were used to transport them to the factory. The 
traditional method was called “cut-and-drop” — one group of workers cut 
the canes and carried them to the canal bank and another group placed 
them in the punts. In recent years a different method, called “cut-and- 
load,” had been developed, in which the worker, having cut the canes and 
carried them to the bank, then loaded them in the punts. The G.1.W.U. 
objected to the “cut-and-load” system and wanted to return to the older 
“cut-and-drop” one. In order to win its point it would have to bring the 
employers to terms and ultimately displace the more conservative M.P.C.A. 
as well. Beginning late in April, 1948, the strike was conducted on an 
orderly basis until June, when a crisis of serious proportions developed. On 
June 16, the strikers at the sugar factory of Plantation Enmore evidently 
attacked the police with cutlasses and other weapons; firing on the strikers 
in self-defense, they killed five workers and wounded others.?° 

Regardless of where the blame for the violence at Plantation Enmore 
ought to be placed, the episode served to dramatize the struggle between 
the sugar interests and a part of the labor force, and between an established 
union and an aggressive union that wished to displace it. It made clear 
that a new and radical force had entered upon the scene and must be dealt 


8 Rep. Comm. Inq., ae ve. » oe. 137-38, 178; British Guiana, Report of the Department of Labour, 1948 
(Georgetown, 194 


® Rep. Comm. Inq., 1949, pp. — 66-71. 


ee 4 of Mr. Creech-Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, Parl. Deb. gh om. ™ p Vel. CDLII, 
. 134 (June 23, 1948); British Guiana, Report of Department of Labour, 1948, p 
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with by some means. Could the new force be integrated into a system in 
which both the employers and Government co-operated with a union 
(the M.P.C.A.) which, to the more aggressive spirits, seemed to have 
become too tame to be of any service to the workers? Or could Government 
and the employers come to terms with a new political party (the P.P.P.) 
that had a program inimical to the established system? 


IV 


What is the position of the P.P.P. and its counterpart, the G.I.W.U.? 
According to Party teachings, the troubles of British Guiana arise from the 
primacy of sugar and the powers wielded by those who control the sugar 
industry. Cheddi Jagan has put the matter thus: “Agricultural policy has 
always been determined not so much ‘in conjunction with sugar’ but ‘after’ 
sugar. Sugar has indeed been ‘king.’ This has been possible because the 
sugar plantation owners are mostly absentee British Imperialists, who are 
operating in British Guiana three companies (English registered), Booker 
Bros., McConnell & Co. Ltd., Davson & Co. Ltd., and the Demerara Co. 
Ltd. . . . Bookers is the Symbol of British Imperialism in British Guiana. 
It is represented in all phases of the economic life, so much so that British 
Guiana is sometimes colloquially referred to as Booker’s Guiana. It controls 
the greater part of the sugar estates, and has a dominant position in com- 
merce.” The sugar companies have “representatives” in the legislature 
and on numerous governmental boards, and likewise a controlling interest 
in the local newspapers and broadcasting company. From these centers of 
authority and influence, says the Party, the sugar interests are able to 
determine the important policies of government. Persons who want to get 
ahead in British Guiana know that what they do and say must be satis- 
factory to those in power. The power of the sugar interests extends all the 
way to Westminster through the West India Committee. As a result of 
this tight control over the economic life of the country, the sugar companies 
are said to make large profits, which they send to the United Kingdom for 
the benefit of the stockholders and to the detriment of the workers in 
British Guiana.™ 

The Party insists that the sugar companies go to great lengths to 
maintain a labor surplus in order to keep wages down and to force the 
workers to be docile. This is said to be done by a number of methods, 
principally by the prevention of diversification of crops, restrictions on 
peasant acquisition of unused land for the production of rice and other 
crops, the discouragement of projects for land drainage, and even the 
encouragement of measures for the control of malaria (for the sake of an 
increase in the total population). According to Party teachings, the net 


11 Cheddi Jagan, Bitter Sugar (Georgetown, n.d.), pp. 1-2, 15-16; Janet Jagan, Election Facts (Georgetown, 
1953), pp. 4-5. 
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result of this system of control by the sugar interests is colonial poverty, 
which is evidenced in inadequate wages, malnutrition, dental caries, sub- 
standard housing, and inadequate expenditures for education, medical 
services and the comforts of life. These conditions are viewed as “the 
inevitable consequence of Imperialist rule in British Guiana. British Im- 
perialism is not dead. It is merely adopting new forms.” The P.P.P. is the 
instrument by which the people, whether they be Negro or East Indian, 
can attain economic freedom and national liberation from British rule.*? 

The preceding discussion of the “new spirit” in British Guiana suggests 
the folly of explaining the situation as merely something conjured up by 
malevolent agitators. The problems of British Guiana are a historical 
accumulation resulting from countless individual and institutional decisions 
as to how crops should be grown, how the net product from agriculture 
should be divided and how the colony should be governed. The leaders of 
the P.P.P. did not create the problems but are meeting them in ways that 
many people consider to be unwise. They have sharpened in the minds 
of thousands of people their belief in the injustice of the system under 
which they have lived, and led them to acts which they might not other- 
wise have committed. All of the important leaders of the Party (except 
Mrs. Jagan) were born and raised in British Guiana, while some received 
a part of their education abroad. Dr. Cheddi Jagan (an East Indian) 
received his elementary and secondary education in British Guiana, and 
his dental degree and a social science degree as well in Evanston and 
Chicago, Illinois. His “conversion” to the Marxist ideology came as a result 
of private study after his return to his homeland. L.F.S. Burnham (a 
Negro) was a student at Queen’s College, Georgetown, who, after studying 
law in London, returned to British Guiana and became a barrister and a 
leader in the P.P.P. He is considered to be intellectually brilliant by any 
standard of comparison. Ashton Chase (a Negro) studied labor problems 
at Ruskin College and is a capable negotiator who has a marked capacity 
for vigorous electioneering. The career of Dr. Lachmansingh suggests that 
he entered politics for reasons of personal advancement rather than for 
any desire to be of service to the people of the colony. Starting as a 
school teacher, he became a “dispenser” of drugs in Georgetown and has 
the reputation of being a “bad employer.” He appears to be one of the least 
impressive of the leaders of the P.P.P. One may properly look at these and 
other leaders of the Party from one or more of the following points of view: 
as products of the “new spirit” in British Guiana; as persons who to a 
greater or less extent have accepted the Marxist system as a solution for the 
ills of the colony; as leaders of an undereducated and underprivileged 
people in an economically marginal country; and, finally, as persons 


12 Cheddi Jagan, Is Imperialism Dead? (Georgetown, 1953), pp. 7-19. 
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struggling for a satisfying position in the nationalist leadership of the 
country which they know best. Their ideals and methods may seem ill- 
advised, but their presence and influence cannot be conjured away. 


Vv 


The rise of the “new spirit” in British Guiana induced the Imperial 
government to appoint (October, 1950) a royal commission to investigate 
the problem of government in the light of the existing political and eco- 
nomic situation, and to make recommendations. Moderate changes in the 
constitution had, indeed, been made in recent years. In 1943 “the un- 
official members were placed in a majority in the Executive Council, and 
in the Legislative Council the elected members alone outnumbered their 
nominated and official colleagues by 14 to 10.” Advisory committees were 
established in the Legislative Council to give practical training to elective 
members, and in 1945 the franchise was considerably extended.™* It was 
now to be determined whether the process of liberalization already begun 
might be carried further; whether, in other words, the people of British 
Guiana were ready for an extension of self-rule. 

After holding numerous sessions at the capital city (Georgetown) and 
in the rural districts, the members of the commission drew up a report 
recommending the granting of a constitution which would give to the 
people of British Guiana an increased opportunity to practice self-govern- 
ment in most of its essentials. Their view was that the task of colonial 
policy “is to foster the emergence of new communities growing out of 
often mutually antagonistic elements, and furthermore to . . . assist them 
by every means to achieve political maturity and _ self-determination, 
economic viability and a wholesome social system and way of life. That 
task is, again, to stretch our spiritual and material sources to the utmost 
limit.” Most of the recommendations of the Royal Commission were 
accepted by the Imperial government and an order-in-council embodying 
the new constitution was published in British Guiana on April 7, 1953.** 

Under the constitution of 1953 there was to be a lower house, called 
the House of Assembly, composed of twenty-four members elected by 
universal suffrage, plus three ex officio members — the chief secretary of the 
colony, the attorney-general and the financial secretary. The State Council, 
which was expected to protect minority groups and to act as a restraining 
influence over the largely elective House of Assembly, was to be composed 
of two members chosen by the governor acting on the recommendation of 
the “ministry,” one member chosen by the governor after consultation with 
the “minority” in the Assembly, and six chosen at the governor’s own 


18 Rep. Const. Comm., 1950-51, pp. 8-9. 


14 Vincent Harlow, “British Guiana and British Colonial yp Zi United Empire, XLII (Nov.-Dec., 1951), 
305-09. members of the Commission were Sir E. J. Waddington, chai 1, Professor V. 
Harlow and Dr. Rita Hinden. 
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discretion. If a bill passed by the House of Assembly were turned down 
by the State Council, it would be presented to the governor for his 
signature in a manner similar to that provided by the British Parliament 
Act of 1911. 

The principal instrument of executive policy was to be the Executive 
Council, composed of the three officials who were also members of the 
House of Assembly, six ministers chosen by the House of Assembly and one 
chosen by the State Council. It was taken for granted that in most cases 
the governor would act in accordance with the advice given him by the 
Executive Council. If British Guiana were to deal successfully with its 
problems, it could be done only if the ministers of government behaved 
responsibly, and “. . . they could behave responsibly only if they were given 
responsibility. As elsewhere, it was a question of balancing risks.” If 
paternalism in government were retained too long, it would defeat its own 
object. But the actual wording of the constitution shows that full 
ministerial responsibility was not to be permitted. The three ex officio 
members of the Executive Council would represent the official rather than 
the political point of view, and there was nothing to prevent them from 
opposing in the House of Assembly the very policies that had been adopted 
in Executive Council. If a well organized political party were to win the 
majority of the elective seats in the Assembly, it could determine the choice 
of six out of the ten members of the Executive Council. If no party were 
to win a majority, the six members chosen by the House of Assembly 
would be a composite rather than an integrated group, and actual 
responsible government could not be practiced. 

While such a constitutional system provided a considerable measure 
of self-government for British Guiana, the governor was given important 
reserved powers which could be used if the need arose. If either house 
refused to pass a bill which the governor considered necessary for maintain- 
ing the obligations of British Guiana as a member of the Empire-Common- 
wealth, for example, he could declare that it should have effect as if it had 
been passed by the proper house. The governor was also given power to 
see to it that certain kinds of legislation did not reach the statute book. 
When a bill was presented to him, he could either give or refuse his assent, 
or reserve it “for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure,” although in 
most cases he would give his assent. Bills would be “reserved” if they were 
contrary to the order-in-council creating the constitution of British Guiana 
or if they regulated the privileges of either house or of its members. A 
law assented to by the governor could be disallowed by the Imperial 
government. Full power was reserved to Her Majesty, not only to amend 
or revoke the order-in-council but “to make laws for the peace, order and 


5 Ibid. 
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government of the Colony.” These provisions were a legalistic way of 
saying that British Guiana was not yet ready for full legislative autonomy. 
While further steps toward that goal might be taken in the future, the 
privileges given could also be taken away.’® 

The new constitution was to be operated on a basis of universal adult 
suffrage.2” 

The multi-racial composition of the membership and leadership of 
the P.P.P. was a guarantee that the first election under the new constitu- 
tion would be fought on economic and political rather than on racial 
issues.1® The only opposition of any importance to be faced by the P.P.P. 
was the United Democratic party, a middle class group with ineffective 
leadership. One of the characteristics of the election was the lack of a 
strong middle class party with a program that would appeal to the 
electorate generally. 

The manifesto of the P.P.P. was not Marxian in the sense of demand- 
ing the nationalization of the means of production. Instead, it proposed 
essentially reformist measures to deal with immediate problems —a new 
labor relations law based on certain parts of American labor law; vacations 
with pay for all workers; the encouragement of foreign capital [sic]; 
emphasis on manufacturing as against the extractive industries; the 
development of agricultural machinery stations to aid small farmers; an 
educational system to suit the local environment and to prevent children 
from becoming “displaced snobs”; and the protection of civil liberties, in- 
cluding the right of access to all kinds of political literature (which meant 
that the Undesirable Publications Ordinance of March, 1953, would be 
repealed). The Party made clear its opposition to those provisions of 
the constitution that limited legislative freedom for the present and would 
make it impossible for the ultimate goal of independence to be achieved. 
Individual speakers of the Party made exaggerated promises of the good 
things to come and stirred up further hatred against the foreign rulers 
(“importees”) and “Imperialists.” Nevertheless, the police were able 


to report that the people were “most orderly” during the progress of the 
election.?® 


16 The full text of the constitutional order-in-council may be found in British Guiana, Official Gazette, 
No. 257 (April 7, 1953), 1397-1428. 

17 Ordinance No. 2 of 1953, British Guiana, Official Gazette, March 7, 1953. 

1% The Daily Argosy had once predicted that racial issues would be most important in the first election 
—that it would be a struggle between the B.G. East Indian Association and the B.G. League 
of Coloured Peoples. The editor thought that this might not be a bad thing, inasmuch as it 
would win many East Indians and Negroes from the P.P.P. and thus permit the election of 
moderate candidates. 


Survey of Public Trends (Mimeographed; issued by Bureau of Public Information, British 
Guiana), VII (Special, January, 1952). 


1 Ashton Chase, 133 Days Towards Freedom in Guiana (Georgetown, 1953), pp. 7-10; Daily Chronicle, 
(April 30, 1953), pp. 1, 3. 
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When the ballots were counted, it was found that the P.P.P. had won 
eighteen out of the twenty-four elective seats in the House of Assembly 
and was therefore in a position to dictate the choice of a majority of the 
ministers. The results were a surprise to large numbers of people in 
British Guiana and abroad, and perhaps to the Party leaders themselves. 
The election did not, however, cause consternation, and the Daily 
Chronicle chided an American magazine for saying that British Guiana 
had elected a Communist government. Governor Alfred Savage duly 
opened the first session of the legislature and reminded the members that 
the encouragement of foreign capital was a necessary step in promoting 
economic prosperity.2° After he had become the political head of the 
new government, Dr. Jagan insisted that the government recognized the 
need for foreign capital and would honor all of its obligations. He criticized 
the State Council as a reactionary body that would only serve to curb the 
popular will. He expressed the party’s dislike of the presence of the three 
ex officio members in the House of Assembly and promised to continue the 
fight for a fully democratic constitution." 

How much did the P.P.P. government accomplish during the short 
time that it held office? A period of a few months is a short time for a 
government to establish itself and put a legislative program into operation. 
The new ministers must make the personal acquaintance of the permanent 
officials in their respective departments, and, in the case of the P.P.P. 
government, it was necessary for men whose experience in politics was 
limited to campaigning to learn the difficult process of transforming political 
manifestoes into legislation — and their unexpected victory at the polls no 
doubt added to their difficulties. Yet it is doubtful if more experienced 
men could have implemented a full legislative program in five months 
even without the opposition of an unsympathetic State Council. The P.P.P. 
government announced or introduced bills on antibiotics, co-operative 
credit banks, money lending, the growing of rice by small farmers, and 
universal suffrage in local elections. A bill for the repeal of the Un- 
desirable Publications Ordinance was passed by the House of Assembly, 
but the State Council added crippling amendments. Copies of the World 
Bank Report on British Guiana (recommending the use of local and foreign 
capital to promote economic development) were sent to department heads 
for comment and report, but no responses had been received by October 
9th. The minister of education spoke publicly about the need for legislation 
to remedy the ills of the local system of education, particularly the dual 
control by the churches and the state — a suggestion that conjured up fears 
of the creation of a school system geared to the teaching of Communist 


™® Daily Chronicle, May 10, 31, 1953. 
21 Daily Chronicle, June 18, 1953. 
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principles instead of the Christian religion. The situation in British Guiana 
got out of hand in September and early October. A strike on the sugar 
plantations was called by the G.I.W.U. in order to improve the status of 
workers generally but also for the purpose of ousting the M.P.C.A. from its 
favored position. Ministers of the government gave active support to the 
strikers, making the impression that they were more interested in trade 
unions than in the tasks of government. Bills were introduced in September 
to repeal the Trade Union Ordinance of 1942 and to substitute for it a law 
to determine which union should be the bargaining agency in each industry 
and to prevent the victimization of employees for trade union activity. 
The Speaker of the House refused to suspend the rules for the speedy 
consideration of the second bill, and the P.P.P. members walked out in a 
body. The bill brought into sharp focus the differences between the P.P.P. 
and the opposition, who were convinced that ministers of the government 
were using their official position as a means of establishing their trade union 
objectives: they should give up their trade union offices as long as they held 
government positions. The opposition pointed out that the proposed law 
contained no requirement that unions make a statement that their officers 
were not Communists. The Minister of Labor, on the other hand, said 
that the bill was aimed “at the recalcitrant, hardened and stiff-necked 
employer who still refused to recognize any union,” or victimized employees 
of long standing who dared to be active in trade union work. The sugar 
strike and the trade union bill increased the tension that already existed 
in British Guiana, and the struggle over the latter showed how ineffective 
the new constitution would be so long as the policies of the political 
government were unsatisfactory to employers and officials. Regardless of 
the final judgment as to the wisdom and practicability of the program of 
the P.P.P., a social and legislative impasse had been reached — government 
had to be carried on by some means. As the situation became more tense, 
the opponents of the P.P.P. government became more concerned about the 
Communist beliefs and affiliations of the party leaders. If the P.P.P. ever 
became the instrument of a Communist coup d’état with or without foreign 
aid, the situation would be a serious one indeed and would have important 
implications for the world struggle against Communist power — economic, 
political and strategic.?* 

The decisions made by the Imperial government are well known. 
Troops were landed and the constitution of British Guiana was suspended. 
The P.P.P. ministers were removed from office, and the governor was given 
the power to act without consulting his Executive Council and to make 


22 Daily Chronicle and Daily Argosy, June-October, 1953, passim; B. G. Gazette, passim; for evidence 
of ear of religious bodies over possible changes in the educational system see sermon by the 
Very Reverend J. K. Young, Dean of Georgetown, Guiana Graphic, October 5, 1953. A defense 
of the activities and work of the P.P.P. government may be found in Ashton Chase, 133 Days 
Towards Freedom in Guiana. 
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the necessary regulations for the security of the colony. The attempt of 
the P.P.P. to operate the government of British Guiana was thus brought 
to a close. Conservative and moderate elements were greatly relieved, and 
attention was quickly drawn from Georgetown to Westminster. A delega- 
tion of former ministers went to England but failed to make a good 
impression on leaders of the Labor Party or the general public.?* 

In his speech before the House of Commons, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, named six actions or motives of the 
leaders of the P.P.P. which in his estimation justified the Imperial govern- 
ment in sending troops and suspending the constitution of British Guiana: 
they had used their power for the advancement of party interests rather 
than of national interests; they had incited strikes and then tried to bring 
about a general strike; they had tried to oust certain trade unions and to 
substitute their own; they condoned, if they did not incite, public violence; 
they neglected their duties as heads of government departments; and, 
finally, they were inspired by Communist ideas and used Communist 
methods, which would have turned British Guiana into a Communist 
state with a single-party government. He was unable to give any evidence, 
other than gossip, to substantiate the belief that members of the Govern- 
ment planned to use actual incendiarism. 

Labour party members in the House of Commons refused to defend 
the conduct of the P.P.P. in British Guiana —the party had lost a great 
opportunity for constructive legislation and shown much ineptitude in its 
choice of political methods. Lyttleton was asked why the governor of 
British Guiana had not used his reserve powers to hold the P.P.P. in check, 
but he opined that these powers would soon become meaningless if they 
were used too often. A resolution of the Labour party deplored the methods 
used by the P.P.P. but questioned the wisdom of suspending the con- 
stitution.** 

For a few months after the crisis of October, 1953, the situation was 
superficially quiet in British Guiana. A commission was named to study 
what changes in the form of government were advisable in the light of 
the suspension of the constitution; it was boycotted by the P.P.P., because 
it was to accept the suspension as a justifiable act. Dr. Jagan and L.F.S. 
Burnham made an unsuccessful attempt to gain support for their cause 
in India and then returned home. When Jagan began to set up dental 
clinics at various places, the interim government concluded that they were 
actually centers of party propaganda and ordered him to remain in 
Georgetown. When he went to a clinic at Mahaicony despite the regula- 
tion, he was arrested and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. He has 
2% “British Guiana: Suspension of the Constitution,” Parl. Pap., 1953, Cmd. 8980. The effective date of 
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recently asked for leniency on the ground that he is suffering from 
tuberculosis. Still more recently, marauders in Georgetown have entered 
the Anglican cathedral and painted party signs on the walls: “P.P.P. 
will prevail,” — “We want Jagan, no Queen,” — etc. Since the party has 
denied knowledge of this work of desecration, it is evidently unable to 
control the actions of some of its adherents.?5 

From any point of view, the settlement of the difficulties will prove 
to be a real test of British statesmanship, if, indeed, a “settlement” is 
possible. Economic productivity must be raised if British Guiana is to 
compete successfully in the world. Yet, at the same time, conditions of 
health and housing must be improved if the population is to be even 
moderately contented. Credits for projects of drainage, housing and im- 
proved water supply must be forthcoming. A two-year program for the 
expenditure of $44,000,000 (BWI) —a small edition of the five-year 
program of the World Bank Report — has been adopted, but the interim 
Government has been unable to advance it much beyond the talk stage. 
Even if the plan gets under way there is good reason to doubt that it will 
be sufficient to bring about a significant improvement either in fundamental 
economic conditions or in the attitude of the population generally, who 
may look upon it merely as a bribe to wean them from the P.P.P. Whether 
this and other belated attempts to deal with fundamental problems will 
be successful remains to be seen. 

The problems of British Guiana are complex, regardless of the point 
of view from which one looks at them. They involve the production of 
crops under conditions which make costs high by comparison with those 
in many other areas; the provision of an effective labor supply from a 
population that has failed to give full time service on the plantations; and 
the creation and maintenance of a system of government and welfare 
services that will satisfy both employers and employees alike and still be 
within the available means, both Guianese and British. It is generally 
conceded that a return to the constitutional system of 1953 would bring 
the P.P.P. back to power, and would, in addition, mean a great loss of face 
to the British Government. A return to the pre-1953 constitution or to a 
legislative council with a nominated majority would be viewed in most 
quarters as a retrograde step. The use of arrest, imprisonment or stronger 
methods might serve to create a local martyrology but would do nothing 
to induce that spirit of trust and co-operation on the basis of which the 
problems of British Guiana must be faced. We do not yet know what 
the decisions of the Imperial government will be but must await the more 
definite formulation of official policy in both British Guiana and Great 
Britain. 





2% Ashton Chase, Why We Boycott the Commission (Leaflet, Georgetown, n.d.); Daily Argosy, April 4, 
1954; Daily Gleaner (Kingston, Jamaica), April 24, 1954. 
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lem of adjusting liberty and authority. Many are agreed that the 

operation of a democratic system of government can be well under- 
stood only when continually viewed in this context. Students of govern- 
ment recognize that the task of maintaining a balance between govern- 
mental power and the citizens’ freedom is never really completed, since 
new conditions constantly create the need for striking a new balance. The 
most that we can hope for is the maintenance of some semblance of an 
equilibrium which meets the needs of a given time. In recent years it has 
been difficult indeed to balance the claims of individual rights and govern- 
mental necessity, largely because of the serious economic depression and 
the emergency conditions created by World War II and the fighting in 
Korea. Economic and military mobilization which has been justified in 
terms of preservation of the nation clashes at many points with the interests 
of individuals and of groups. Concern over this fundamental matter is 
evidenced by the tremendous volume of literature now appearing on such 
subjects as espionage, loyalty programs, communism, the extent of economic 
controls, the size of the military establishment, and academic freedom. 

It is well known that during periods of peace as well as of emergency 
it may be necessary for the government to take private property for public 
use or to restrict the individual’s freedom to deal with his property. In such 
situations the clash between the individual and his government is dra- 
matically defined in bold relief. However, with the exception of references 
to this subject in discussions of the Steel Seizure Case, very little attention 
has been directed by either political scientists or legal scholars toward 
the evaluation of current developments in eminent domain and the requisi- 
tion of property during emergencies. And although the Steel Seizure Case 
continues to be one of the most widely discussed cases in recent years, the 
comments are directed principally toward the scope of the President’s 
constitutional powers rather than toward the subject of eminent domain. 
It is the purpose of this essay to examine the topic of eminent domain, with 
special reference to the more recent developments. Some material relating 
to the origin and evolution of the power of eminent domain has been 
included, since it is felt that greater insight into the present-day practical 
and theoretical problems will be thus afforded. 


Prtem of ci SCIENTISTS have long been concerned with the prob- 





* The writer wishes to thank the Lehigh University Institute of Research for assistance which made this 
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HisToricAL ANTECEDENTS 


The phrase eminent domain was unknown to the common law, but 
some of the actions of the crown in England resembled the current exercise 
of the power. For example, the king could enter upon private property for 
the purpose of erecting defenses against either the enemies of the state or 
the inroads of the sea.1 The prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption 
enabled the king to seize provisions for the royal household without the 
owner’s consent.? The proceeding known as inquest of office, which most 
closely resembled the present-day power of eminent domain, was “an 
inquiry by jurors concerning any matter that entitled the king to the 
possession of lands, tenements, goods, and chattels and was originally 
invoked in the case of escheat or forfeiture.” * 

Despite these powers of the crown, the phrase “eminent domain”’ is 
commonly used in this country only because of the influence of a group 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century natural law philosophers. The 
majority of writers are agreed that the term originated with Hugo Grotius 
and that it was later incorporated in the English language through the 
translation of Vattel’s The Law of Nations in 1760.‘ In his De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis, which was published in 1625, Grotius stated that a right gained 
by a subject could be taken away from him by the king through penalty 
or by the force of dominium eminens (eminent domain). In the exercise 
of the power of eminent domain the “first requisite is public advantage; 
then, that compensation from the public funds be made, if possible, to 
the one who has lost his right.” ® 

Bynkershoek was in substantial agreement with Grotius but em- 
phasized the sovereign nature of the power of eminent domain. To 
Bynkershoek the power represented the authority “by which the sovereign 
stands out above his subjects.” ® Nevertheless, he was careful to note some 
vague limitations on the use of the power by stating that “it must be 


1P, Nicholas, The Law of Eminent Domain (1950), pp. 31, 33. 


2 This process is described as follows in J. Chitty, A Treatise on the Law of the Prerogatives of the 
Crome 7 p. 213: “. .. the King would often find it necessary, with a view of examining 
into the real state and circumstances of the country, to make a personal progress throughout 
his dominions; and as the removal of the Court would occasion an unusual demand at the place 
to which it went, for every species of provisions, it was thought requisite to give the Crown a 
right of purchasing necessaries for the maintenance of the royal household, at an appraised valua- 
tion, in preference to all other persons, and even to force the sale or the price of anything peculiarly 
wanted without the owner’s consent. This prerogative, which obtained the names of purveyance 
and pre-emption, was afterwards extended to every spot where the royal family resided... .” It 
should be noted that this prerogative was later abolished because it was greatly abused by the 
appraisers and because of the “‘great increase of cultivation and improvement, and of the 
abundance which necessarily followed.” 

3 Nicholas, op. cit., p. 34. Of inquest of office Sir William Holdsworth says: ‘“‘a very usual way in 
which the king got the property of his subjects into his hands, was by holding an inquest on the 
death of his tenant, or on the attainder or lunacy of any person whether tenant or not, to inquire 
what property such persons held.” History of English w IX (1938), 24. The earliest legal 
proceedings which were utilized for the taking of lands were developed to determine the amount 
of damages. To make such a determination the writ of ad quod damnum was issued by and 
returnable to Chancery, commanding the sheriff to inquire by jury what damage might result from 
the grant of liberty, fair, market, highway, etc. See Words and Phrases, Il, 448. 


4See, for example, T. Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence (1917), p. 385. 
5H. Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis (trans. F. Kelsey, 1925), p. 385. 
®C. Bynkershoek, Quaestionum Juris Publici, Libri Duo (trans. F. Tenney, 1930), p. 218. 
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exercised with prudence and not rashly abused, and it is an abuse of the 
right to use compulsion under it without adequate grounds or to take more 
than public necessity or utility absolutely requires.” 7 

Vattel extended the discussion of eminent domain. He was of the 
opinion that the state could not subsist or govern in an efficient manner 
without this power, which he described as follows: 

. the right which belongs to the Society, or to the sovereign, of disposing, in case of 
necessity, and for the public safety, of all the wealth contained in the state, is called the 
eminent domain. It is evident that this right is in certain cases necessary to him who 
governs, and consequently is a part of the empire, or sovereign power, and ought to be 
placed in the number of prerogatives of majesty. When, therefore, the people confer the 


empire on anyone they at the same time invest him with the eminent domain, unless 
it be expressly reserved... .* 


Vattel also noted that justice required that the community or individual 
whose property was taken by the state be adequately compensated for the 
loss, and argued that if the state treasury were not able to bear the cost 
all the citizens should contribute to the payment.® 


AMERICAN CONCEPTS 


The natural law writings on the subject of eminent domain are of 
importance in understanding the early American application of the power, 
since it is well known that the authors of our state and federal constitutions 
were familiar with them.'’® The influence of the natural law philosophers 
is partially demonstrated by simply noting that the Fifth Amendment 
provides that the federal government can not take private property for 
public use without just compensation. A similar provision is found in 
almost all of the state constitutions.1! Many of the courts also utilized 
natural law concepts in rendering decisions in early eminent domain cases. 
Chancellor Kent, for example, in granting an injunction to prevent a village 
from diverting a stream through the plaintiff’s farm relied, in part, on the 
writings of Grotius, Pufendorf and Bynkershoek.'? Kent’s discussions of the 
nature of the power of eminent domain in his Commentaries were also 
largely based on natural jaw concepts.'* In the famous Charles River 
Bridge Case* the Supreme Court relied on Vattel in arguing that the 


1 Ibid., p. 219. R. Cushman’s Excess Condemnation (1917) still remains one of the outstanding works on 
this subject. 

8 E. Vattel, The Law of Nations (trans. J. Chitty, 1852), p. 112. 

9 Ibid. Pufendorf in his De Jure Naturae et Gentium also discussed the power of eminent domain and was 
in substantial agreement with the writers noted above. 

® Nicholas, - cit., p. 7. 

11J. A. Grant, “The ‘Higher Law’ Background of the Law of Eminent Domain,” 6 Wisconsin Law 
Review ‘62, 70 (1931). 

12 Garner v. Village of Newburgh, 2 Johns Ch. 162 (N.Y. 1816). 

13 Commentaries on American Law, II (1832), 339. For example, in discussing the provision for just 
compensation Kent stated: “A provision for compensation is necessarily attendant on the due and 
constitutional exercise of the power of the lawgiver to deprive an individual of his property 
without his consent, and this principle in American constitutional jurisprudence, is founded in 
natural equity, and is laid down by jurists as an acknowledged principle of universal law. . . .” 


14 Charles River Bridge Co. v. Warren Bridge Co., 36 U.S. 420 (1837). 
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power of eminent domain was one of the prerogatives of majesty and that 
private property could be taken for public purposes only when just compen- 
sation was provided. 

Despite the early general acceptance of the doctrine that the right 
of eminent domain is an “inseparable incident of sovereignty” ** and that 
the Fifth Amendment to the federal constitution implies a “tacit recogni- 
tion of a pre-existing power” rather than the grant of a new power,”® it 
was not until 1875 that the federal government’s power of eminent domain 
was asserted by the Supreme Court.” And it was not until 1897, when it 
was held that the limitations of the Fifth Amendment on federal taking of 
property applied to the states under the Fourteenth, that the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain by the state was made reviewable in the 
federal courts.*® Actually, neither the state nor the federal courts were 
greatly concerned with the development of the law of eminent domain 
before the Civil War, for there were very few cases to consider. Land was 
seldom needed for public activities other than the building of roads and 
grist mills, since huge tracts of unoccupied land were available to virtually 
anyone. Furthermore, the prevailing political concept was that govern- 
mental activities were to be held at a minimum. However, the rise of 
industrialism, which resulted in a gradual dwindling of the supply of 
available land, coupled with the intervention of government into many 
new areas of activity, gradually made the power of eminent domain an 
important legal topic. 

Most commentaries on the law of eminent domain in the United 
States have revolved around the constitutional limitations upon the 
exercise of the power; i.e., the requirements that the use be public, that 
just compensation be made, and that notice and hearing be provided 
in certain instances. Although precise definition of these limitations is 
beyond the scope of this paper, certain generalizations can safely be made. 


(1) Public Use. As we shall see, the Supreme Court may have 
renounced judicial review on the question of public use. This requirement, 
however, still merits consideration because it has loomed so large in almost 
all the American commentaries on the subject of eminent domain and 
because some courts will undoubtedly continue to utilize it in a limited 
fashion. The legislature must determine, in the first instance, the question 


13 An extremely large number of cases is found in which it is stated that the sighs of eminent domain 
is an attribute of sovereignty. See, for example, Bonaparte v. Camden and A. R. Co., Fed. Cas. 
No. 1617 (1867); and Boom v. Patterson, 98 U.S. 403, 406 (1878), holding that the right to take 
private property for public use “appertains to every independent government. It requires no 
constitutional recognition; it is an attribute of coveted: And see Wellington v. Petitioner, 
16 Pick. 87, 102 (Mass. 1834); Kohl v. United States, 91 U.S. 367 (1875). 

16 United States v. Carmack, 329 U.S. 230, 241 (1946). 

17 Kohl v. United States, 91 U.S. 367 (1875). 

18 Missouri Pacific Ry. v. Nebraska, 164 U.S. 403 (1897). In Barron v. Baltimore, 7 Pet. 242 (1833), the 

Supreme Court had ruled that it had no jurisdiction in a case instituted to recover damages for 

injuries to wharf properties by the diversion of a stream of water by the city, since the compensa- 

tion provision of the Fifth Amendment was intended solely as a limitation on the exercise of the 

power of eminent domain by the federal government. 
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as to whether “the use for which it is proposed to condemn property is a 
public use.” 1° However, the final determination as to whether a particular 
use is public theoretically rests with the courts. “No general definition of 
what degree of public good will meet the constitutional requirement for 
‘public use’ can be framed as in every case it is a question of public policy. 
The meaning of the term is flexible and is not confined to what may 
constitute a public use at any given time, but, in general, it may be said 
to cover a use affecting the public generally, or any part thereof, as dis- 
tinguished from particular individuals.” ?° Thus, “land may be taken 
for a public but not for a private cemetery; placing telephone poles and 
wires in a street is a public purpose because it relieves the streets of 
messengers.” 74, However, land may not be condemned and utilized “for 
the purpose of developing water power for the use of private factories; or 
for the purpose of constructing a scenic railway in the gorge of the Niagara 
River below the falls, the railway not being a real highway. Nor may the 
right of fishing in certain fresh-water lakes be taken merely for the sport 
and amusement of a few people.” ** Although the power of eminent 
domain may not be contracted away, the power to take property for 
public use may be delegated by statutory provisions, subject only to con- 
stitutional restrictions, to public corporations, boards, officers, etc., and 
to private corporations, such as electric light and power companies and 
railroad, telegraph and telephone companies, which perform functions of 
public benefit. 


(2) Just Compensation. A person whose property is taken in eminent 
domain proceedings is entitled to receive the market value of the property 
as of the time of the taking. The question as to what constitutes the 
market value at a particular time must be determined finally in a judicial 
proceeding. In general, payment must be made in money. It is not neces- 
sary that the payment be made at the time of the actual taking of the 
property but within a “reasonable” time after the taking. In the absence 
of constitutional provisions, an administrative tribunal may take the place 
of a jury in fixing the compensation.** 


19 29 Corpus Juris Secundum §30. 

2 Ibid., §31. 

21 G. L. Clark, Summary of American Law §31 (1947). 
22 Ibid. 


23 A number of states utilized a jury in early condemnation proceedings, largely as a result of the English 
use of the writ of ad quod damnum. However, the courts have consistently ruled that in the 
absence of constitutional provisions a jury trial in condemnation proceedings is not a matter of 
constitutional right. Thus in Secombe v. Railroad Co., 23 Wall. 108, 118 (1874), the Court stated 
that “It is no longer an open question in this country that the mode of exercising the right 
of eminent domain in the absence of any provision in the organic law prescribing a contrary 
course, is within the discretion of the legislature.”’ See also Crane v. Hahlo, 258 U.S. 142 (1922). 
For a good historical review of the entire problem of the use of a jury in condemnation proceedings 
see Backus v. Fort Street Union Depot Co., 169 U.S. 557 (1897). For a good review of the general 
principles relating to just compensation in eminent domain cases see In re Spier Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, 137 F. 2d 736 (1943), certiorari denied, 321 U.S. 770 (1943). 
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(3) Notice and Hearing. Due process requires that at some stage in 
the proceeding notice and an opportunity for a hearing be afforded to 
the owner of the property which is taken. The opportunity to be heard 
is limited to the issues of public use and just compensation, and there is no 
constitutional requirement that the owner be given a hearing on the 
question of the necessity of taking the property for public use as long as 
he has a hearing on the compensation. Both the necessity of the taking 
for public use and the amount to be taken are questions for legislative 
rather than judicial determination. It is well settled law that notice by 
publication is sufficient in instances when personal notice is impracticable. 
The hearing may be held before an administrative tribunal as well as a 
court.”* 


REQUISITION OF ProperTY DurRING EMERGENCIES 


During periods of emergency, such as war, the power of eminent 
domain as well as the police and taxing powers have been utilized to 
make the war powers of the federal government more effective. Modern 
warfare has become so all-inclusive in scope that property rights during 
such periods have been seriously affected by both regulatory controls and 
direct requisition. The distinction between the power of eminent domain 
and the power to requisition the property of citizens for war purposes 
within the United States has not always been clearly indicated by the 
courts.2> In general, requisition or impressment involves the direct ex- 
propriation of property by the government for war purposes without con- 
demnation proceedings. The power of requisition is very often utilized 
in the taking of property by belligerents in occupied enemy territory. 
Military commanders may also requisition property in order to maintain 
an armed occupation. But our present concern centers around the taking 
of property of citizens within thé confines of the United States. In most 
instances it has been held that the requisitioning of property by the govern- 
ment for war purposes within the United States constitutes a direct taking 
for which just compensation must be made. The philosophy underlying 
this principle was well expressed in an early Supreme Court case in which 
it was held that when private property (in this instance, three steamboats) 
24 The requirements relative to notice and hearing are well summarized in Bragg v. Weaver, 251 U.S. 57 

(1919). The Court pointed out that where the intended use of the land was public, the necessity 

and expediency of the taking could be determined by such agency and in such manner as the state 

designated. Because these are legislative questions no hearing is necessary. However, in making 

a determination for compensation notice and hearing at some stage in the proceedings are required. 

And in Bailey vy. Anderson, 326 U.S. 205 (1945), it was further noted that due process does not 

require the compensation to be in advance of condemnation as long as the owner has an op- 

portunity to be heard during some stage of the —a For a good but rather brief discussion 


of the major limitations on the exercise of the power of eminent domain see H. Rottschaefer, 
Handbook of American Constitutional Law (1939), = 629-723. 

25 See, in particular, E.1. du Pont de Nemours and Co. v. Hughes, 50 F. 2d 821 (1931); 29 C.J.S. §30. 
For the use of requisitioning powers by military officers see J. R. Clark, Emergency Legislation Deal- 
ing with the Control and Taking of Private Property for the Public Use, Benefit, or Welfare (1918); 
J. B. Moore, A Digest of International Law, VII (1906), 286, 287 
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is impressed into use during an emergency, a contract by the government to 
make full compensation to the owner is implied.2* Said the Court: 


. a taking of private property by the government, when the emergency of the public 
service in time of war or impending public danger is too urgent to admit of delay, is 
everywhere regarded as justified, if the necessity for the use of the property is imperative 
and immediate, and the danger . . . is impending, and it is equally clear that the taking 
of such property under such circumstances creates an obligation on the part of the 
government to reimburse the owner to the full value of his services. Private rights, under 
such extreme and imperious circumstances, must give way for the time to the public good, 
but the government must make full restitution for the sacrifice.” 

The latest reported federal case specifically concerned with the dis- 
tinction between eminent domain and military requisition follows the 
philosophy of the Russell case. In Fletcher v. Maupin?® the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia pointed out that the power to requisi- 
tion private property for war purposes is also an essential attribute of 
sovereignty but is “broader than the peacetime power of eminent domain 
in that it is not subject to the constitutional inhibition against taking prop- 
erty without compensation.” *® However, the power to requisition private 
property “implies a contract to reimburse the owner.” *° It seems clear 
that, if the power of requisition is viewed simply as an extension of the 
power of eminent domain, reimbursement must be made to the owner 
for property requisitioned during an emergency. However, when property 
is taken under the police, taxing or war powers there exists no obligation 
on the part of the government to make just compensation. For example, 
it is well known that the police power may be utilized to justify the 
destruction of private property under the pressure of “overbearing neces- 
sity,” and in such instances no compensation need be provided.*! Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to formulate rigid rules to distinguish compensable 
from noncompensable losses. The recent case of United States v. Caltex, 
Inc.** holding that the Fifth Amendment does not require compensation 
for the destruction of private property in wartime when the purpose is to 
hinder the enemy demonstrates this clearly. Previously, the Court of 
Claims had held in the same case** that the military destruction of oil 
companies’ terminal facilities to prevent them from falling into enemy 
hands constituted a compensable taking for public use. Between the 
recognized principles that private property cannot be taken for public use 
26 United States v. Russell, 13 Wall. 623 (1871). 

27 Ibid., p. 629. Italics supplied. 

28 129 F. 2d 46 (1942); certiorari denied, 317 U.S. 680 (1942). 

% Ibid., p. 49. 

% Ibid. 

31 For an extended discussion of the requirement of just compensation in the taking of private property 
under the Fifth Amendment and the law of nations see the mimeographed report prepared and 
printed by the Lands Division, Department of Justice, entitled Expropriation of Property for Na- 
tional Defense (1942). Im discussing this subject the authors classify property as follows: alien 
enemy property in belligerent territories; enemy property at sea; alien enemy property within this 


country; private property of friends or citizens in enemy country; private property of friends or 
citizens within the United States; neutral property. 


32 344 U.S. 149 (1952). 
33 Caltex, Inc. v. United States, 100 Fed. Supp. 970 (Ct. Cl. 1951). 
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without just compensation and that property destroyed in actual battle 
does not call for compensation there is a “twilight zone the boundaries of 
which are difficult to determine. The differences are factual rather than 
fundamental.” ** 

Throughout our history Congress has authorized the requisitioning 
of private property during emergencies. Although a summary of each 
such authorization would be of little use, it may be well to note a few 
pertinent provisions of some of the outstanding legislation. The War 
Purposes Act of 1917°° empowered the Secretary of War to acquire 
property for specific purposes, such as the construction of military training 
camps, coast defenses, and nitrate plants. Proceedings for the condemna- 
tion of land for authorized purposes were to be instituted in accordance 
“with the laws relating to suits for condemnation of property of the States 
wherein the proceedings may be instituted.” ** The Declaration of Taking 
Act passed in 1931 was designed to minimize delays in the federal acquisi- 
tion of property by providing that compensation should be ascertained after 
the taking.*’? After the declaration of the national emergency on May 27, 
1941, Congress gave the President power to acquire property which he 
deemed essential for the defense of the United States. Congress provided 
that the President was to make the initial determination of a fair and just 
compensation for the property at the time of requisition or upon return to 
the owner. Any individual who was unwilling to accept the executive 
determination was to be paid fifty per cent of the amount and was au- 
thorized to sue the United States in the Court of Claims or in any district 
court for an additional amount.** A section of the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 authorized the President to take possession of and operate mines, 
plants, and other facilities for the production of articles needed for war 
purposes “after consultation with and receiving advice from the National 
Security Resources Board.” ** Finally, the Defense Production Act of 1951 
gave the President power to requisition supplies and materials deemed 
essential for national defense.*° 
*% From the dissenting opinion of Judge Jones, ibid., pp. 980-81. 

%5 50 U.S.C.A. §171. 


36 Ibid. 


37 40 U.S.C.A. §258 a-e. The declaration of taking was to be signed by the authority empowered by law 
to acquire the lands and was to contain the following: (a) a statement of the authority under 
which and the public use for which the lands were taken; (b) a description of the lands taken 
so that they could be readily identified; (c) a statement of the interest in the lands taken for 
public use; (d) a plan showing the lands actually acquired; (e) estimated just compensation. 

38 50 U.S.C.A. §721. 

39 50 U.S.C.App. §468 (a). Provision for fair and just compensation is made in §468 (d). 

#50 U.S.C.App. §201 (a) (1950); §2081 (b) (1951). For a complete list of statutes authorizing seizure of 
industrial property see Appendix I of Justice Frankfurter’s concurring opinion in Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). For a summary of actual presidential seizures of 
industrial plants and facilities see Appendix II of the same opinion. Seizures are listed for the 
Civil War, World Wars I and II, and the period between V-J Day and the expiration of seizure 


powers under the War Labor Disputes Act, Dec. 31, 1946. See also Expropriation of Property for 
National Defense, pp. 107-16. 
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The President’s power to requisition property during periods of 
emergency must be derived from a statute or from the Constitution.“ 
However, the extent of requisitioning power that the President possesses 
without supporting statute is extremely nebulous. Perhaps the boundaries 
of presidential powers in this area may for the present be best discussed by 
reference to the widély publicized Steel Seizure Case,*? since the basic 
question presented in the case revolved around the President’s power to 
seize private property during an alleged emergency. Justice Jackson’s lucid 
concurring opinion in this case is probably the most helpful of the majority 
opinions. Jackson pointed out that the President’s actions may be generally 
grouped into one of three “practical situations.” (1) When the President 
acts as the result of an “express or implied authorization of Congress,” “his 
authority is at its maximum, for it includes all that he possesses in his 
own right plus all that Congress can delegate. A seizure executed by the 
President pursuant to an act of Congress would be supported by the 
strongest of presumptions and the widest latitude of judicial interpretation, 
and the burden of persuasion would rest heavily upon any who might 
attack it.” ** (2) When the President acts independently, and Congress 
has neither granted nor denied authority, there is a lesser presumption of 
legitimacy, and “any actual test of power is likely to depend on the impera- 
tives of events and contemporary imponderables rather than on abstract 
theories of law.” ** (3) When Presidential actions are contrary to the 
expressed or implied will of Congress, the power of the President is at its 
“lowest ebb,” since he can “rely only upon his own constitutional powers 
minus any constitutional powers of Congress over the matter. Presidential 
claim to a power at once so conclusive and preclusive must be scrutinized 
with caution, for what is at stake is the equilibrium established by our 
constitutional system.” 4° 

Jackson then noted that the executive seizure of the steel industry 
could not be placed in the first category, since it was conceded that there 
existed no congressional authorization for the seizure. It could not be fitted 
into the second classification, since Congress had promulgated three specific 
statutory policies which were inconsistent with the seizure. Hence Jackson 
was forced to relegate the seizure to the third category, where Presidential 
power is “most vulnerable to attack and in the least favorable of constitu- 
41 Under Article II of the Constitution, the executive power is vested in the President; he is Commander- 

in-Chief of the Army and Navy and of the states’ militia when in federal service; he is directed to 

see that the laws are faithfully executed. The President also may have a constitutional source 


in Article IV, §4, which guarantees to every state a republican form of government and protection 
from invasion. 


42 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). 
43 Ibid., 637. 

44 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 638. 
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tional postures,” “* and to agree with the majority of the Court that under 
the given circumstances the seizure was unconstitutional. That the seizure 
power of the President may be indeed narrow, or at least that Congress 
has undertaken to confine it, was also indicated clearly by Justice Frank- 
furter in his concurring opinion. Frankfurter pointed out that Congress 
had restricted the President’s seizure powers by specific statutory provisions. 
He noted that in every instance since 1916 when seizure powers were 
granted to the President, limitations and safeguards were provided. Thus, 
the “power to seize has uniformly been given only for a limited period 
or for a defined emergency, or has been repealed after a short period. 
Its exercise has been restricted to particular circumstances such as the 
‘time of war or when war is imminent,’ the needs of ‘public safety’ or of 
‘national security or defense,’ or ‘urgent and impending need.’ The period 
of governmental operation has been limited, as, for instance, to ‘sixty days 
after the restoration of productive efficiency.’ Seizure statutes usually make 
executive action dependent on detailed conditions. Congress often has 
specified the particular executive agency which should seize or operate the 
plants or whose judgment would appropriately test the need for seizure. 
Congress also has not left to implication that just compensation be paid.” *7 
Also, Congress may choose not to lodge seizure powers in certain instances 
in the President. Thus, by the terms of the Labor Management Act of 
1947, Congress in effect forbade the President to seize, but instructed him to 
report to Congress and ask for seizure power if he thought it needed in a 
specific situation.*® 

Despite the majority opinion of the Court in the Steel Seizure Case, 
it is a matter of record that executive seizures have taken place throughout 
our history “whether or not Congress happened to provide in advance for 
the particular method of execution.” *® In his dissenting opinion Chief 
Justice Vinson noted that because “temporary executive seizure of in- 
dustrial plants to meet an emergency have not been directly tested in this 
Court furnished not the slightest suggestion that such actions have been 
illegal. Rather, the fact that Congress and the courts have consistently 
recognized and given their support to such executive action indicates that 
such a power of seizure has been accepted throughout our history.” °° 


4@ Ibid., p. 640. It has been argued that the seizure rightly falls in Jackson’s second pigeonhole. See G. A. 
‘Schu ert, Jr., “The Steel Seizure Case: Presidential Responsibility and Judicial Irresponsibility,”” 
Western Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 69, 70. For an opposing view see A. b;, 
of Political Power: An Analysis of ¢ ‘Steel Seizure’ Case,” 42 Dickinson Law Review 179 (1953). 

47 343 U.S. at 598. 


48 Ibid., p. 603. But see Chief Justice Vinson’s dissenting opinion = a. It should be noted that 
ent’s coi 


utton, “‘Usurpation 


in the Steel Seizure Case the Court was concerned with the Presi mstitutional powers rather 
than with the power of eminent domain, since all of the justices were agreed that Conegese could 
authorize seizure of the steel industry under its power of eminent domain. See, for examp le, Justice 
Douglas’ concurring opinion at p. 631. For discussion of the case see D. R. Richberg, Ethe Steel 
Seizure Case,”’ 38 Virginia Law Review 713 (1952); J. P. Roche, “Executive Power and Domestic 
Emergency: The Quest for oe * Western Political Cuarterty, 4 ‘ae 592; L. Wilmerding, 
r., “The President ne the Law,” Political Science Quarterly, LXV I (1952), 321. For the best 
concise summary of the case see D. Fellman, “Constitutional Law in Moston American Political 
Science Review, XLVI (1953), 128. 
Chief Justice Vinson, dissenting, 343 U.S. at 700. 


% Ibid. See also Schubert, op. cit., pp. 61-77. 
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A large number of decisions have been concerned with the validity 
of statutes delegating requisitioning powers to the President or subordinate 
executive officers. During periods of emergency such statutes may provide 
that regular condemnation proceedings be utilized for the acquiring of 
private property, or may provide that taking be effected by administrative 
officers without judicial proceedings.®! In general, legislation delegating 
requisitioning powers to the President and/or his subordinates has been 
supported, first, “as the exercise of a power expressly granted to the 
Congress by the Constitution, and secondly, as the use of a prerogative of 
government inevitable from the very nature of the function of govern- 
ment.” 5? The courts have held that the determination of the necessity 
for requisitioning or condemning property for public use is a legislative 
rather than a judicial function.** The position of the courts on this and 
other related matters can best be clarified by specific reference to a few 
outstanding recent cases. 

A bloc of important cases arose as a result of the act of October 16, 
1941, as amended on March 27, 1941, which empowered the President 
to requisition private property during the emergency. In Alpirn v. Huff- 
man** plaintiffs were denied a preliminary injunction which sought to 
restrain the government from acquiring scrap materials for national defense. 
Although the constitutionality of the act was not assailed, the court noted 
that the legislation was supportable under the Constitution by stating that 
it was obvious that the “erection of a uniform and equitable system of 
requisitioning of needed materials, equipment, and tools should be regarded 
as proper for carrying into execution the power of Congress for the raising 
and equipping of armies and the provision for and maintenance of navies, 
and even more obvious that the practical exercise of the power of requisi- 
tion should be committed to the President as an incident to his office and 
prerogative as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces.” ** In a case*® 
very similar to Alpirn v. Huffman the President requisitioned machinery 
and tools of the bankrupt Spier Aircraft Corporation for defense purposes. 
For various reasons the appellants contended that their assets could be 


51 For the uniform procedure now utilized by the federal government in condemnation proceedings see 
11 F.R.D. 213 (1951). Examples of forms to be utilized in condemnation proceedings are also given. 
Some writers have pointed out that a taking by regular condemnation proceedings even in wartime 
might be preferable to an administrative taking without judicial proceedings because, in many 
instances, property may be acquired as quickly because of long experience and the use of skeleton 
petitions. See, for example, P. py Taking and Destruction of Property Under a Defense 


and War Program,” 27 Cornell Law Quarterly 344 (1942). 

52 Alpirn v. Huffman, 49 Fed. Supp. 337, 339 (1943). 

53 United States v. Stein, 48 F. 2d 626 (1921). 

54 Supra. 

55 Ibid., p. 340. It is interesting to note that in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 103 Fed. 
Supp. 569 (1952) the Alpirn case was distinguished on the ground that the President’s action therein 
was based on statutory authority. However, the following statement appears in the Alpirn case: 
“Indeed, quite independently of a Congressional grant of authority, the power of requisition in 
emergencies incident to war has been held to rest in the President as a function of his military 
office. And the Act itself may be regarded in part at least as a recognition of that necessary power 
and the provision of a uniform and consistent pattern for its orderly administration.” 


5¢ In re Spier Aircraft Corporation, 137 F. 2d 746 (1943), certiorari denied, 321 U.S. 770 (1943). 
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protected by injunction. The court held that the President could legaily 
seize the property under the authorizing statute when no abuse of discretion 
was shown. The scope of legislative and executive discretionary powers 
are extremely wide during periods of emergency and courts should not “sit 
in review of the action taken in organizing war effort at home or the opera- 
tion of armed forces in direct contact with the enemy.” °” 

More complicated problems were presented in Graves v. United 
States®** when the government requisitioned, through the Metals Reserve 
Company, over eight thousand pounds of bronze castings which had been 
designed for use as blowtorch handles. The Metals Reserve Company paid 
approximately seventeen hundred dollars for the bronze but the plaintiffs 
contended that the compensation was unfair since there was no market 
value in the true sense. It was contended that the castings were especially 
designed for handle brackets and hence were not “a commodity that is 
freely bought and sold in the open market.” °® The court held that the 
price fixed by the Copper Recovery Program constituted the best available 
market value and any loss sustained by the plaintiffs because of a limited 
market resulting from governmental regulation could not be considered 
in computing a fair compensation.*° 

One recent case seemed to recognize some limitations on the power of 
requisition, largely because the power was justified as the exercise of 
inherent sovereign power.®: In holding that the seizure of two trucks, 
allegedly for government use, was illegal and unauthorized, Judge Schwel- 
lenback pointed out the evils inherent in the broad delegation of requisi- 
tioning powers to private individuals and corporations as follows: 


I entertain grave doubts as to the right of the Government to farm out its requisitioning 
power to a private individual or corporation. The breadth of the implications of evil 
possibly involved by such an extension of the doctrine is almost limitless. I think I have 
a full comprehension of the necessities implicit in our present task of winning a war. 
I find it difficult, however, to believe that such necessities encompass the need to sanction 
the wholesale delegation of war powers by even junior military and naval officers to 
such individuals and corporations as may be deemed convenient.” 


51 [bid., p. 749; see also In re Inland Waterways, Inc., 49 Fed. Supp. 675 (1943); In re Mississippi Valley 
Iron Co., 58 Fed. Supp. 222 (1944). 

58 62 Fed. Supp. 231 (1945). 

58 Ibid. 

® See also Louisville Flying Service v. United States, 64 Fed. Supp. 938 (1945). 

*1 Vietrke v. Austin Co., 54 Fed. Supp. 265 (1944). There are a number of cases that discuss condemnation 
proceedings and the power of requisition during emergencies. Some of the better recent cases include 
the following: United States v. 243.22 Acres of Land, 43 Fed. Supp. 561 (1942); United States v. 
Merchants Transfer and Storage Co., 144 F. 2d 324 (1944); Lester v. Tarlton, 43 Fed. Supp. 994 
(1942); United States v. City of Philadelphia, 56 Fed. Supp. 865 (1944); United States v. 72 Acres 
of Land, 37 Fed. Supp. 297 (1941), affirmed in City of Oakland v. United States, 124 F. 2d 959 
(1942); United States v. Carmack, 329 U.S. 230 (1946). For a discussion of condemnation proceed- 
ings in peacetime see United States v. Gettysburg Electric Railroad Co., 160 U.S. 668 (1896); 
United States v. Thielkeld, 72 F. 2d 414 (1934), certiorari denied, 273 U.S. 620 (1934). For 
interpretation of World War I legislation authorizing requisition of private property see Manu- 
facturer’s Land and Improvement Co. v. United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp. and 
Public Service Railway Co., 264 U.S. 250 (1924). 

® Ibid., p. 267. 
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STATUS OF TRADITIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 


A perusal of the case law relating to the traditional constitutional 
limitations of public use and just compensation seems to indicate that 
under the stress of modern emergency conditions they have lost much 
of their vitality. In regard to the question of public use the most significant 
recent case is United States ex rel. Tennessee Valley Authority v. Welch,® 
in which the Supreme Court sustained a condemnation of land by the 
TVA. The district court had ruled against the TVA and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals had affirmed unanimously on the grounds that the 
public use test was not met and that there existed no statutory authority 
in the act creating the TVA for the taking.** The Supreme Court ruling 
seems to place in serious doubt the judicial power to inquire into the 
question of public use. Justice Black stated that “it is the function of 
Congress to decide what type of taking is for a public use and that the 
agency authorized to do the taking may do so to the full extent of its 
statutory authority. It is true that this Court did say in Cincinnati v. Vester 
that ‘it is well established that in considering the application of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to cases of expropriation of private property, the 
question what is a public use is a judicial one.’ But the Court’s judgment 
in that case denied the power to condemn ‘excess’ property on the ground 
that the state law had not authorized it. But whatever may be the scope 
of the judicial power to determine what is a ‘public use’ in Fourteenth 
Amendment controversies, this Court has said that when Congress has 
spoken on this subject ‘its decision is entitled to deference until it is shown 
to involve an impossibility.’ Any departure from this judicial restraint 
would result in courts deciding on what is and is not a governmental 
function and in their invalidating legislation on the basis of their view on 
that question at the moment of decision. . . .” ®* Concern over Justice 
Black’s statement was evidenced by concurring opinions written by Justices 
Reed and Frankfurter. Justice Reed insisted that whether or not a taking 
is for public purpose is a judicial question. He could not join in the opinion 
of the Court because of “certain language which implies to me that there 
is no judicial review of the Authority’s determination that acquisition of 
these isolated pieces of private property is within the purposes of the TVA 
Act.” ® Justice Frankfurter in concurring separately noted that the 
Supreme Court had consistently held that the public use question should 
be judicially determined. “All the cases cited in the Court’s opinion 
sustaining a taking recognize and accept the power of judicial review. I 


3 327 U.S. 546 (1946). 

“ United States ex rel. TVA v. Welch, 150 F. 2d 613 (1945). 
% Ibid., pp. 551-52. 

 Ibid., p. 556. 
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assume that in citing these cases the Court again recognized the doctrine 
that whether a taking is for a public purpose is not a question beyond 
judicial competence.” ® 

Despite the concurring statements, a number of legal commentators 
concluded that for all practical purposes the Welch case had changed 
the law by abolishing judicial review on the question of public use.** Those 
who held this view were probably somewhat confused if not embarrassed 
by the decision of the Court in United States v. Carmack® later in the 
same year. Some statements of the Court in the Carmack case implied that 
the Welch case had not removed the public use test from judicial review.”° 
Although it made no explicit statement, the Court seemed to recognize 
that there still existed a right of judicial review to determine whether a 
taking was for a public purpose. The situation became somewhat more 
involved in 1947 when the Supreme Court declined to review the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit in United States v. State of 
New York." The lower court had held in this case that under the terms 
of the Second War Powers Act the federal government, acting through 
the Secretary of War, might obtain a railroad easement in part of the 
State’s Adirondack forest preserve for a period of fifteen years after 
the end of hostilities for the purpose of liquidating United States invest- 
ments. The Secretary of War had regarded the liquidation of the govern- 
ment’s investment as constituting a valid public purpose and the court 
implied that the determination of the Secretary of War was not subject to 
judicial review. Some attention was directed to both the Welch and 
Carmack cases; the court concluded that whether or not the two cases 
represented a real divergence in principle “we need not determine, since 
all the authorities show that the scope of judicial review is decidedly 
limited in any event.” ** A few sentences below, in discussing the problems 
which must be faced in determining public use, the court stated that “all 
these considerations are legitimate ones for the Secretary, and not for the 
courts.” ** Judge Hand dissented, saying that it was difficult for him to 
reach a decision on the basis of the record before the court. He felt that 
more evidence should be presented at a trial, at which time the court 


 Ibid., pp. 557-58. 


6 See the note entitled “The Public Use Limitation on Eminent Domain,’’ 58 Yale Law Journal 599 (1949). 
The author states of the Welch case: “‘the conclusion that follows is that so far as the federal 
courts are concerned neither state legislatures nor Congress need be concerned about the public use 
test in any of its ramifications. The Supreme Court has repudiated the doctrine of public use. 
Most state courts have arrived at the same conclusion, although rarely with so much directness. 
Doubtless the doctrine will continue to be evoked nostalgically in dicta and may even be employed 
authoritatively in rare, atypical situations. Kinder hands, however, would accord it the permanent 
interment in the digests that is so long overdue.” 

© 329 U.S. 230 (1947), rehearing denied, 329 U.S. 834 (1947). 

% Ibid., pp. 243, 247. 

1 106 F. 2d 479 (1947). 

2 Ibid., p. 481. 

73 Ibid. Italics supplied. 
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could better render a decision. Judge Hand also called attention to the 
Welch and Carmack cases; he observed: “The discussion of the court 
in United States v. Carmack at least strongly implies that United States 
ex rel. Tennessee Valley Authority v. Welch did not change the law by 
removing from all judicial review the ‘public use’ for which the property 
may be taken. I find it hard to believe that any such radical step was 
intended; nor do I understand that my brothers think that it was.” ™ 

The cases decided by the federal courts since the three decisions noted 
above follow no particular pattern. Instead, they reflect the same confusions 
in regard to the question of public use. Thus, a recent decision’ of an 
Illinois district court relied on United States v. New York in noting that 
“the judicial power to inquire into the public use question has been placed 
in doubt by recent decisions.” ** A district court in Virginia applied a 
somewhat different formula, stating that whether the purpose for which 
the property is taken is public is a judicial question.”” In referring to the 
New York case, the court said that it simply implied that “while the 
legislative or administrative ascertainment of what property should be 
taken is not reviewable ‘on its merits’ —that is, the sufficiency of the 
reasons for the decision — it may still be attacked to expose the want of 
any reason.” 7® A recent decision of the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit relied on the Welch case in implying that congressional determina- 
tion of public use is conclusive.”® “The taking of property or an interest 
in property by eminent domain is permissible only when the property so 
condemned will be devoted to a public use. Since Tract No. 7 was 
condemned for use in connection with the Sacramento River Improvement 
Project as authorized by Congress, River and Harbor Act, there can be no 
question but that the condemnation was for a public purpose.” *° 

The constitutional requirement of the payment of just compensation 
also has been greatly complicated by the extension of governmental powers 
in recent years. It was noted above that the final determination of just 
compensation is a judicial question, and that just compensation generally 
is the value of the property in a free, open market as of the date of the 
taking. But what constitutes just compensation when price control legisla- 


% Ibid., 482. Italics supplied. See also United States v. 209.25 Acres of Land, 108 Fed. Supp. 459 
(1951); United States v. 1,298.15 Acres in Boone County, 108 Fed. Supp. 549 (1951). 


™% United States v. 40.75 Acres of Land, 76 Fed. Supp. 239 (1948). 

6 Ibid., p. 248. See also United States v. Fisk Building, 99 Fed. Supp. 592 (1951). 
™ United States v. 1,278.83 Acres of Land, 12 F.R.D. 320 (1952). 

78 Ibid., p. 321. 

7 Simmonds v. United States, 199 F.2d 305 (1952). 


8 Ibid., p. 306. For other interpretations of the Welch case ruling see Lewis v. United States, 200 F. 2d 
iss. (1952); United States v. 209.25 Acres of Land, 108 Fed. Supp. 454 (1952); People of Puerto Rico 
v. Eastern Sugar Associates, 156 F. 2d 316 (1946); McLeon v. City of Boston, 97 N.E. 2d 542 (Mass. 
1951). 
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tion is enacted which makes the market upon which a commodity is 
bought and sold a controlled one? The Supreme Court recently attempted 
to answer this question in United States v. Commodities Trading Corpora- 
tion.* In this case the Commodities Trading Corporation brought suit 
in the Court of Claims to recover just compensation for pepper requisi- 
tioned by the War Department in 1944. The government asserted that the 
OPA ceiling price on pepper constituted just compensation; the plaintiff, 
however, argued that application of the ceiling price would result in a 
serious loss, since the cost of pepper exceeded the ceiling price. The Court 
of Claims fixed the “just compensation” at a price higher than the ceiling 
price. In fixing the higher price the Court of Claims also allowed a “reten- 
tion value” described as an allowance for the price the plaintiff “un- 
doubtedly could have secured for its pepper had it been permitted to 
hold it until after restrictions had been removed.” The Supreme Court, 
however, reversed the judgment of the Court of Claims and held that in 
the absence of unusual circumstances the ceiling price was controlling 
in determining the measure of just compensation. The Court was careful 
to point out that ceiling prices did not, ipso facto, constitute just compensa- 
tion but that such prices “represented not only market value but in fact 
the only value that could be realized by most owners. Under these circum- 
stances they cannot properly be ignored in deciding what is just compensa- 
tion.” The Court also held that the “retention value” could not be taken 
into consideration in determining just compensation. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, the ceiling price set by an administrative body was deemed to 
be just compensation, even though Congress had not so specified. Justices 
Frankfurter and Jackson dissented in part, noting that “it does not follow 
that controlled prices automatically meet the requirements for just com- 
pensation in the forcible taking of property simply because they replaced 
free market prices which could no longer be relied on to reflect the normal 
play of free economic forces.” Justice Frankfurter further argued that since 
the ceiling price may represent unjust rather than just compensation, the 
cost of the product to the owner should be taken into consideration in such 
cases. However, he noted that “the value of private property is not im- 
mutable; especially is it not immune from the consequences of govern- 
mental policies. In the exercise of its constitutional powers, Congress by 
general enactments may in diverse ways cause even appreciable pecuniary 
loss without compensation.” Justice Jackson also noted the difficulties 
involved in attempting to use the ceiling price as the sole test of just 
compensation. He stated that the constitutional provision for just com- 


81 339 U.S. 121 (1950). Chief Justice Vinson and Justice Douglas did not take part in the decision of the 
case. See also Graves v. United States, supra. 
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pensation was made meaningless by the majority opinion, since “the 
Government may first fix the price, as if no sales were compelled, and 
then compel the sales at the prices so fixed.” *? 

The holding of the Commodities case obviously means that there 
is a strong presumption that the ceiling price is the proper measure of 
just compensation within the meaning of the Fifth Amendment when 
the market is controlled. Of course, the decision may be adequately 
explained by noting that the price control legislation required that ceiling 
prices be “fair and equitable.” The Price Control Act also contained 
provisions for attacking the administrative determination of the ceiling 
price. The lower federal courts have relied heavily upon the Commodities 
ruling,®* and sometimes the language of the lower courts seems to indicate 
that the ruling is interpreted as meaning that the ceiling price in a con- 
trolled market is binding upon the courts as a measure of just compensa- 
tion.** Such an interpretation is erroneous, since a court would be abdicat- 
ing its judicial function if the legislature were allowed to decide what 
property was to be taken and the amount to be paid as just compensation. 
Moreover, if the ceiling price were always to be equivalent to just com- 
pensation, the ceiling price would have to be computed “so as to yield just 
compensation in every case, because if just compensation and ceiling price 
are necessarily identical, the controlled price must be high enough to 
guarantee to owners of requisitioned property the monetary equivalent 


of property taken.” *° 


82 Ibid., pp. 140, 141. For a ruling very similar to the Commodities holding see United States v. John J. 
Felin Co., 334 U.S. 624 (1948). Justice Jackson also dissented in the Felin case, saying: “It is 
hard to see how just compensation can be the legal equivalent of a controlled price, unless a 
controlled price is also always required to equal just compensation. It never has been held that 
in regulating a commodity price the Government is bound to fix one that is adequately com- 
pensatory in the constitutional sense, so long as the owner is free to keep his property or to put it 
on the market as he chooses. If the Government were required to do so, the task of price regula- 
tion would be considerably, if not disastrously, complicated and retarded. It seems quite indis- 
pensable to the Government itself, for the long-range success of price controls, that fixed prices for 
voluntary sales be not identified with the just compensation due under the Constitution to one 
who is compelled to part with his f For a discussion of the extremely complicated 
problems involved in attempting to determine when there is a temporary taking for emergency 
needs see United States v. Pewee Coal Co., 341 U.S. 114 (1951). 


83 See, in particular, Sudametal Sociedad Anonima Sud Americana de Metales Y Minerales v. United 
S , 90 Fed. Supp. 551 (1950); GJadsing. McBean and Co. v. United States, 101 Fed. Supp. 358 
£1951) Eastern Machinery Co. v. Under Secretary of War, 182 F.2d 99 (1950). In Safeway Stores, 
nc. v. United States, 93 Fed. Supp. 900 on a price higher than the wf = was allowed 
since an “exceptional circumstance” was involved. Certiorari denied, Unite tates v. Safeway 
Stores, Inc., 341 U.S. 953 (1951). The “exceptional circumstance” in the Safeway case resulted 
from the fact that subsidies to which the plaintiff was entitled had not been considered in arrivin 
at the figure of just compensation. Ford Manufacturing Co. v. United States, 84 Fed. Supp. 74 
(1949), certiorari denied, 339 U.S. 956 (1950), rehearing denied, 340 U.S. 846 (1950), allowed less 
than market value as just compensation. Cost plus ten per cent was deemed to be just compensa- 
tion even though this amount was below the regular list prices for rubber and metal mountings. 


84 For example, in Rivera v. R. Cobian China and Co., 181 F.2d 974, 980 (1950), the court stated that 
“ie mow seems clear from the recent case of United States v. Commodities Corporation that the 
just compensation called for would be the equivalent of a lawfully imposed maximum rent otherwise 
applicable to the property if the owner should choose to lease it on the rental market.” 


85 Dore v. United States, 97 Fed. Supp. 239, 244 (1951). It should be noted that in the Dore case, as well 
as in the Safeway case, supra, prices higher than ceiling prices were allowed by the court. The 
“exceptional circumstance” in the Dore case was to the effect that an “interim ceiling price” 
subsequently raised by the OPA did not constitute just compensation. Judge Madden, dissenting in 
the Dore case, stated that he saw “‘no distinction between that case (Commodities) and the instant 
one, and would hold that the plaintiff is not entitled to recover.” 
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SoME CONCLUSIONS 


In the field of eminent domain and the requisitioning of property, the 
judiciary has evidently found it impossible to resolve basic problems by 
the use of rigid formulae but has rather attempted to formulate new 
concepts, which are as yet hardly discernible, or to construct and apply 
new rules which are not solely relevant to the subject of eminent domain 
or requisition. This poses problems for one who seeks to draw conclusions 
or find clear patterns, since there still exists a great deal of judicial 
confusion. Of course, there are some general patterns in evidence which 
students of constitutional law have been well aware of for some time and 
to which the present data lend support. Professor Swisher noted the most 
important of these recently by pointing out that decisions of the Supreme 
Court since 1937 have followed three main lines, as follows: (1) The 
Court no longer conceives of its primary function as being concerned with 
the protection of property rights and the maintenance of an “approximate 
laissez-faire.” (2) The Court has evidenced more concern for personal than 
for property rights. (3) During periods of great national emergency the 
Court allows great inroads to be made on both property and personal 
rights.*° 

The intervention of the government into many new areas of activity 
as a result of industrial expansion and various emergency conditions has 
made the power of eminent domain an increasingly important legal topic. 
Congress has authorized the requisitioning of private property on a broad 
scale and the President’s powers in this area are also very great. Under 
the stress of emergency, the courts have been extremely reluctant to 
interfere with the use of the power in the absence of extreme abuses of 
authority. The benefit of every doubt has been given to the political 
departments of the government. Furthermore, the courts have faced 
difficult problems in attempting to reconcile the use of the power of emi- 
nent domain with the constitutional limitations, primarily because the old 
labels cannot be applied easily to current situations.** The recent cases 
relating to the question of public use are extremely confusing. These 
decisions certainly have raised serious doubts about the traditional judicial 
power to inquire in the question of public use, but it is too soon to say 
that the question has become a purely legislative one. In the determination 
of the measure of just compensation the advent of price control has 
greatly increased the influence of the legislator and public administrator, 
even though such a determination is still technically one for the courts. 


86 C, B. Swisher, “Needed: A Rededicated Court,’”” The Johns Hopkins Magazine, XIV (1953), 28. 


8? For example, see United States v. Causby, 328 U.S. 256 (1945), and particularly Justice Black’s dissenting 
opinion, for the difficult questions posed for traditional eminent domain concepts by the advent 
of modern air transportation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


M. R. MERRILL 
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HE TWO-PARTY system is in a marvelous state of health and vigor 
To ten of the eleven western states. On this point the experts who 

described the 1954 elections in the west for the Western Political 
Quarterly are agreed. In only one state, New Mexico, is a party so powerful 
that it can take victory for granted; in no state is a party so weak and 
fragile that it has lost hope. By and large margins of victory in ten states 
were narrow ones, and in nearly every state members of both parties won 
public office. Even Oregon, that Pacific citadel of republicanism, suc- 
cumbed, for the moment at least, to a kind of heresy. And for the first 
time in four decades California voters saw the names of self-described 
Democrats on the final ballot for all state offices. 

This strengthening of the party conflict meant that Democrats made 
gains in the west. President Eisenhower achieved brilliant electoral success 
in the area in 1952, and his party, coattail or otherwise, rode along with 
him. In 1954 Republican margins of 1952 were narrowed where they 
continued, and they were occasionally obliterated. This was particularly 
true in state contests, where Democrats made major gains in the com- 
position of the legislatures, winning control in some cases and moving into 
contention in others. But while the general picture of the 1954 results was 
favorable to the Democrats, it was no smashing victory, again with the 
exception of New Mexico. In few cases of defeats were Republicans 
humiliated, and it would be delusion to suggest that President Eisenhower 
and his administration were repudiated. 

There was a notable absence of issues. Richard Neuberger’s firm 
support of public power appears to have contributed to his victory in 
Oregon over Senator Guy Cordon for that critical Senate post, but gen- 
erally personalities, organization, money, and purely local factors were more 
decisive than principles. Apparently both parties aimed their appeal 
toward the center, the golden mean. There was no dramatic revolt of 
the farmers against the flexible price support program of Secretary Benson. 
Bipartisanship in foreign policy had far more friends than enemies. It was 
often difficult to discern who was more anxious to give the President the 
support for which he pleaded, Democrats or Republicans. Practically every 
candidate made it crystal-clear that he stood for the continuance of the 
American way of life and was violently opposed to sin and communism. 
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There were a number of outbursts of McCarthyism, some of them 
comparatively mild, but in most contests the issue was not seriously joined. 
Senator O’Mahoney weathered an abusive attack in Wyoming based upon 
the spurious charge that he was a foreign agent. Senator Murray was 
subjected to a scathing attack as a dupe of communism, but he neverthe- 
less won in Montana. Former Representative Hugh Mitchell of Washing- 
ton’s First District apparently suffered some defections in his losing fight 
because of the accusation that he was “soft” on communism. And un- 
doubtedly former Senator Glen Taylor’s overwhelming defeat in Idaho by 
the unspectacular Senator Dworshak was caused in part by the virulent 
criticism of Senator Herman Welker and others; but almost certainly the 
Idaho voters would have defeated Taylor if Welker had adopted the role 
of the Sphinx. Representative R. J. Condon of California’s Sixth District 
suffered from the decision of the Atomic Energy Commission to bar him 
from atomic testing grounds, an action which Vice-President Nixon did 
not permit the voters to forget. Condon was defeated. Neuberger had to 
face a modest tarring attempt, but apparently Oregon voters did not 
respond with any enthusiasm. Thus, of six men involved in some degree, 
O’Mahoney, Murray, and Neuberger won and Condon, Mitchell, and 
Taylor lost. It is a tribute to the voters that they gave little attention to 
the fantastic charges leveled against the three winning Senators. It is, 
however, far too early to say that McCarthyism as a political tactic is dead 
in these states. It is sleeping fitfully, but in the opinion of this writer it 
continues to be a menace of considerable proportions. The basic materials 
are still present. 

Once again the Republicans scattered the most money and enjoyed the 
support of the most newspapers. In terms of newspaper circulation the 
margin was even greater. But in New Mexico this position was reversed; 
the Democrats had and spent the money and enjoyed preferential press 
support. But, as Professor McMurray points out, New Mexico is manana 
land where anything can happen and where even Democrats have money 
and spend it in the biennial quest. The problem of money in elections 
remains. It is evident that the cost of winning elections — indeed, of losing 
them — is on an inflationary spiral all its own. Little or nothing is done 
about it. Rather there is callous indifference; one must be realistic and 
face the facts of life. Those who thought that the revelation of the Nixon 
fund would blast that enterprising and peripatetic young man from the 
national scene must be quite disillusioned. One can almost sympathize 
with Representative Samuel Yorty of California, who, according to Pro- 
fessor Barclay, distributed eight million copies of his political reflections 
under his congressional franking privilege. Apparently this unfortunate 
aspirant did not have a fund. 
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The case of Douglas Stringfellow, candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Utah, demands comment. One can and should have the 
greatest personal sympathy for this young man, whose political potential 
was so promising. But this sympathy does not require that he be elected 
to Congress or to any other position. Professor Harmon hints that there 
were some Republican leaders in Utah who urged that his less than forth- 
right resignation from the ticket be not accepted. And there have been 
frequent postelection suggestions that he could have won. One can hardly 
be so naive in this decade of the twentieth century as to dismiss these 
suggestions out-of-hand, but one can have faith, or at least hope, that party 
leaders have a higher sense of responsibility, and that voters maintain a 
still higher standard. After all we are still in the years of the Great 
Crusade. 

Television was used more frequently and more widely than in previous 
campaigns. Apparently there is no evidence that it affected the results in 
any important way. At any rate there is no suggestion among any of the 
writers that it did so. In the Western Political Quarterly’s survey of the 
1952 elections, Professor Hugh Bone posed the question whether television 
would revolutionize campaign methods. It may yet do so, but to date this 
phenomenal gadget has not displaced the handshake, the personal chat, 
or a packed audience of emotionally aroused partisans. There is little 
question that in populous states, at least, and in presidential races, all of 
the candidates will have to employ the medium. Of course some will 
perform better than others, but in another year or two there should be an 
ample supply of minor league Robert Montgomerys who can do much to 
minimize the differences. One thing is certain — television will intensify 
the demand for money. 

Fortunately the elections in the west, as in the country, did not 
establish the pollsters in a political Valhalla. Apparently it will still be 
necessary actually to go through with the elections, for the next few years 
at least. There were many local polls which proved to be quite accurate, 
but the margin of error claimed as their due by the more famous experts 
was not decreased. One of the most notable miscalculations occurred in 
connection with the Idaho senatorial race. Taylor was given an even 
chance in most prophecies; there were actually claims that he was ahead. 
The local checks showed a clear Dworshak victory, but not even Senator 
Welker seriously envisioned such a catastrophic defeat for the challenger. 

The elections may not have initiated any new techniques or principles, 
but they confirmed some traditional ones. Organization is still a prime 
factor — organization that extends from the state committee to the precinct 
level. The organization must be reasonably unified and vigorous and tire- 
less in execution. Good organization does not insure victory — the opposi- 
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tion may be operating just as efficiently. But an indifferent, divided, lacka- 
daisical organization is fatal, as was shown in Utah. Political personality, 
a characteristic which still eludes precise definition, but an actuality which 
is felt if it cannot be described, continues to be a tremendous asset. Dr. 
Dixon, the substitute candidate for Stringfellow in Utah, possesses the 
elusive quality in abundance, although he has never been an active political 
figure previously. The Republicans who named him could not have done 
better if they had combed the state for months. And, lastly, the inde- 
pendents are still a decisive factor in western elections. The parties are 
balanced; the independents decide. One might assume that this consider- 
able group is only moved by issues. They may know an issue when they 
see one, but these 1954 elections and many in the past indicate that they 
are very responsive to well-organized emotional appeals and to the blandish- 
ments of a political personality. It is evident that Neuberger has such a 
personality, as well as O’Mahoney, and, in degree, Murray. Senator Ed 
Johnson of Colorado, elected to the governorship on the Eisenhower home 
grounds, is another of this fortunate fraternity. Governor Knight of 
California appears well on the way to fully recognized membership. 

The western elections gave no final answer on Vice-President Richard 
Nixon. He was indefatigable, he was forceful, he was accommodating. It 
seems probable that he won friends and conceivably future support from 
Republican party leaders in most of the states. And he became increasingly 
well-known to the party faithful in the ranks. But it is still an open 
question whether he aroused any enthusiasm among the independents. 
He probably removed several obstacles in his march toward an eventual 
presidential nomination, but he may not have improved his chances for 
election. At this stage, however, and assuming that he holds the grandiose 
ambition suggested above, he was astute in making himself acceptable to 
the wheel horses. First things first is a reasonably good rule in politics. 
Of course, California is the key to his future, and there is little evidence 
that he ingratiated himself with Senator Knowland and Governor Knight, 
nor did he supplant them as the dominant Republican powers in the state. 

The modification of California’s cross-filing practice appears to have 
been salutary. The change, which requires a candidate to state his party 
affiliation regardless of the ballot on which he appears, has strengthened 
the two-party system. A one-party state is anathema to a vigorous 
democracy. 

Despite the absence of issues there was a substantial interest on the 
part of voters. This may have been caused by the increasing propaganda 
that everyone eligible should vote — a dubious argument. It can be hoped 
that the vote was based on a desire to choose between candidates if not 
between principles. 
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The long ballot continues to plague the western states. There appears 
to be an increasing emphasis on the device of the referendum. And 
proposed constitutional amendments are pouring from the legislative hop- 
pers. These may account for the voter participation, at least among the 
interest groups concerned. The growing practice needs further study and 
analysis. A cursory survey of the results in this area seems to indicate 
that the voters are reasonably alert and are expressing solid convictions. 
But the voter may soon be borne down by the plethora of decisions re- 
quested, even as legislators, even as members of Congress, even as political 
scientists. 

Certain western states require by law that each registrant indicate 
a party preference. The evidence of the recent elections is that this is an 
unnecessary requirement which serves no useful purpose. Fortunately there 
is no requirement that a voter follow through in the election. These 
registration figures rarely depict the actual situation. It almost seems that 
some citizens, of contrary and unco-operative spirit, list themselves as 
Democrats when they are actually Republicans or vice versa. In many 
states the figures on party membership were strongly at odds with the 
election results. This was particularly true in California and Nevada. 
Apparently the practice does not encourage truthful answers; it does not 
give sufficient importance to independents; it is a mild invasion of one’s 
political privacy; and it may discourage a shift from one party to another 
by a voter, particularly if he has political ambitions. It apparently had no 
deterrent effect on the Democratic candidate for governor of California, 
R. P. Graves, who is reputed to have changed his party five times. The 
report of this vacillation probably cost him votes. Probably it should be 
left to the voters to decide whether a candidate is actually representative of 
his party. 

The western elections confirmed President Eisenhower as the over- 
whelming choice and logical presidential candidate for the Republicans in 
1956. His party lost control of Congress and the west contributed to that 
result, but the President appears to have scored a personal victory of the 
proportions of that of 1952. Only rarely was the President denounced or 
even seriously criticized by the opposition. Indeed, as was indicated earlier, 
some Democrats argued that their election was the only satisfactory way 
to help Ike. There was no indication that a denunciation of the leading 
Republican was the way to win friends and influence voters. 

At a hazard, one may say that only economic depression could seriously 
injure the political prestige of the President. War or a worsening of the 
international situation would in all probability strengthen his position. 
It would seem that the Republicans must insist that the President make 
the sacrifice for an additional four years. If they can bring that about, 
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and in the situation they probably can, they have little to worry about 
except to count the votes. The Democrats may well discover that winning 
control of Congress is a Pyrrhic victory. They cannot win so agreeably 
against the Eisenhower ticket in 1956. The rumors that seep out of Illinois 
that Adlai Stevenson may sit the next one out may have as their basis 
something more substantial than the natural weariness that follows a 
rigorous campaign. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN ARIZONA 


N. D. HouGcuton 


University of Arizona 


Arizona has traditionally been a one-party — essentially a Democratic 
—state. Its first Republican Representative and its second Republican 
Senator were elected in the Republican landslide of 1952, which also saw 
this state’s third Republican Governor re-elected for a second two-year term 
and the election of a Republican Attorney-General.' As in other western 
states, however, a heavy proportion of the population has migrated from 
other states. Many voters, registering as Democrats in order to have a voice 
in state and local governmental affairs, have been recognized to be “syn- 
thetic Democrats” who cannot be depended upon to vote for the Demo- 
cratic nominees in general elections. 

In the September primary, the three top Republican incumbents, 
Governor Pyle, Attorney-General Jones, and Congressman Rhodes, were 
unopposed. Former United States Senator and Democratic Senate leader 
Ernest W. McFarland made a comeback by defeating veteran Democratic 
state senator and “majority” leader William F. Kimball for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination.? L. S. (Dick) Adams, vigorous liberal leader 
of the “minority” bloc in the lower house of the legislature, won in a 
multiple contest the Democratic nomination for Congress in District One 
to oppose the Republican incumbent in his successful bid for re-election. 
Robert Morrison, former crusading county prosecutor, who had won a 
reputation for unrelenting antipathy to organized gambling and related 
antisocial operations, won Democratic nomination and election for At- 
torney-General in spite of all-out opposition from the elements he had 
offended and alarmed. 


1A Republican Senator was elected in 1920. Republican Governors were elected for two-year terms 
in 1920 and 1928. 


2 The “‘majority” in the legislative houses has traditionally consisted of a bloc of conservative Democrats 
who are generally reputed to work closely with the “‘large interests.’”’ The “minority” has been 
made up of the other Democratic members, most of whom have made some point of claiming 

independence in their actions. 
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In the November general election, 81 per cent of the registered voters 
voted, although there was apparent apathy during the course of the cam- 
paign. In the second largest county the percentage voting was approxi- 
mately 83; and in two smaller counties, 86 per cent and 89 per cent. 

All major posts were won by Democrats except that of Congressman 
for District One, where Republican incumbent Rhodes won a second term. 
McFarland won the governorship from Governor Pyle by about 12,000 
votes. Pyle had won very closely in 1950 and heavily in 1952. Democrats 
won sixty seats in the eighty-member lower house of the legislature, whereas 
they had elected only fifty in 1952. Republicans elected only two members 
of the newly expanded twenty-eight member state senate, whereas they 
had captured four seats in the old nineteen member body in 1952. Prior to 
1952, Republicans had commonly had less than ten members in the legis- 
lature. 

Whereas several Republicans were elected to county offices in 1952, 
only three won out in frankly political (nonjudicial) contests in 1954. 

The Democratic resurgence appears to have been in line with a 
similar trend in most states. Prior to the election, political writers predicted 
that a heavy voting response by working people and other “little” people, 
as contrasted with relatively comfortable business, professional, and retired 
people, should be advantageous to the Democrats in Arizona. Isolated 
“straw votes” announced from men’s luncheon clubs, high school student 
assemblies, and the state bar seemed to indicate heavy preference for 
Republican candidates. Conservative Democrats launched a “Democrats 
for Pyle” organization which purported to show some strength. There was 
some labor union endorsement of Democrats for the major posts. Governor 
Pyle boldly charged that Democrats so endorsed were “captives of the labor 
bosses.” A general pre-election impression from the talking public seemed 
to promise Republican victory, which led some alert observers to warn 
that the “silent” vote might well be decisive, which seems to have been 
true. All mining counties of the state went decisively Democratic, as did 
all but two of the ranching and cattle counties. Pyle barely won the two 
most populous counties, which had been confidently counted upon to give 
the Republicans heavy majorities, and he carried — by less than 100 votes 
— only one of the twelve other smaller counties. 

Imported party campaigners included Vice-President Nixon, Demo- 
cratic Senate leader Johnson of Texas, and Senator Chavez of New Mexico. 
Nixon bore down heavily on the theme that the election was a test of 
support or repudiation of Eisenhower. He boasted of alleged Republican 
“firing” of 6,926 government “security risks,” the “great majority” of whom, 
he said, had been “cleared and hired” by the Truman administration. 
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The Democratic Senators reminded voters that they had made a 
“great mistake” in failing to keep for Arizona the Democratic senatorial 
leadership through Senator McFarland and urged them to put him back 
into harness as governor, where his Washington-wise leadership would be 
teamed up with the anticipated Democratic control of Congress ad- 
vantageously for Arizona. It was pointed out that Republican control in 
Washington meant unsympathetic treatment for Arizona reclamation 
projects at the hands of such water-hungry California men as Nixon and 
Knowland. Voters were reminded that, although Arizona’s Democratic 
Senators had managed to secure Senate passage of the Central Arizona 
Project Act, the combined influence of Eisenhower, Goldwater and their 
Republican associates in the Eighty-third Congress was not able even to get 
the measure out of the House committee, where it died. Working people 
were reminded that efforts to get some desirable alteration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were “Goldwatered” in the Senate. 

Governor Pyle let it be understood that it might be possible that 
failure of Arizona voters to re-elect him and the Republican candidates 
for Congress would mean that Eisenhower, repudiated, would refuse to run 
for a second term in 1956. Republicans charged that election of the 
allegedly “left wing” Democrats would mean plunging state and nation 
back into “Trumanism” and “socialistic? New Deal programs.* Large 
newspaper advertisements, some of them paid for by “Democrats for 
Pyle,” sought to leave the impression that the top Democratic candidates 
were Communist-supported. All the major newspapers of the state were 
friendly to Pyle. A timely testimonial endorsement of Pyle by Lewis 
Douglas, native Arizona banker, former Democratic Congressman, and Na- 
tional Budget Director of the early 1930’s, appeared calculated, along with 
other similar support, to attest to the utter respectability of the Republican 
cause. In fact, it may appear in early retrospect that the array of Republican 
support may have seemed, to appreciable numbers of Arizona voters in 
1954, to have been just a bit too respectable. 

It may also be that a state “issue,” which apparently was never 
mentioned in the campaign, influenced a sizable number of voters. Na- 
tional publicity describing a highly spectacular state raid of allegedly near- 
military proportions upon a small isolated polygamous community north 
of the Grand Canyon, carried out under Republican auspices, is reported 
to have offended many people. How many votes it may have cost the 
Governor is, of course, not even susceptible to estimate, but there seems 
no doubt that it did cost him votes. 


3In Congressional District Two, Stewart Udall, a special target for “‘left winger” charges, won by more 
than 26,000 in a total vote of 109,672. 
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THE 1954 ELECTION IN CALIFORNIA 


Tuomas S. BaRcLAY 
Stanford University 


I 


The campaign of 1954 was conducted in California under unusual 
conditions. In the election of 1952, the voters had adopted a statute which 
required that on the ballot below the name of each candidate for elective 
partisan office must appear his party registration. Cross-filing was not 
eliminated, but its effectiveness was considerably modified by this new 
requirement. Second, the Democratic party, which had long been a failure 
in state politics, was considerably revived and its feeble organization 
strengthened by the activity and vigorous labors of numerous local party 
clubs. Composed chiefly of earnest amateurs, and chartered by the official 
county central committees, these organizations attracted interested Demo- 
crats who were willing to perform the routine tasks of politics at the 
precinct level. Delegates from the clubs joined with those representing 
the official party organization to establish in 1953 the California Demo- 
cratic Council. This uneasy alliance sponsored the first pre-primary con- 
vention of the party, and this convention endorsed a slate of candidates for 
the various state and national offices. District councils took similar action 
for Congress and the legislature. The California Republican Assembly, 
likewise an unofficial body, presented its pre-primary endorsements of 
Republican incumbents. Thus, although the direct primary election re- 
mained the formal method of nomination in both parties, the actual 
decision was made by extra-legal groups, with few other aspirants entering 
the primary. There are obvious dangers in the situation, despite the 
rationalization of the advocates of this modern method of caucus control. 
Third, the withdrawal of Earl Warren ended an era in California politics. 
It is not yet possible to predict the ultimate results. The Republicans must 
develop new leadership; the Democrats must provide both leadership and 
organization in order to make effective their potential voting strength. The 
election of 1954 was also significant because it was the prelude to the more 
important contest of 1956, in which the rivalry and ambitions of Goodwin 
J. Knight, William F. Knowland, and Richard M. Nixon may play a 
significant part. 

On June 8th, 3,184,565 of the 5,664,688 registered voters, or 56.22 per 
cent, participated in the primary election. Candidates and party workers 
had campaigned intensively for three months, but much electoral apathy 
remained. Republicans were shocked and Democrats were surprised when 
the returns revealed that for the first time in forty years a complete slate 
of Democratic candidates for state and for national office had been nomi- 
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nated in opposition to their Republican opponents. A sufficient number of 
Democrats had actually voted for the candidates of their party to insure 
a normal contest in November. The California Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman, trained in the hard school of Chicago politics, confidently pre- 
dicted “the rebirth of an effective Democratic party in California.” 

In the contests for state office, only the post of attorney-general was 
decided at the primary election, the Democratic incumbent winning both 
nominations. The thorough and exceedingly costly pre-primary campaign 
conducted by Governor Knight and several other Republican candidates 
did not win for them the Democratic nominations under cross-filing.t. The 
statutory requirement that the party designation of the candidate appear 
on the ballot may result in eliminating the customary and costly pre- 
primary “non-partisan” appeal. There were contests in fifty-eight of the 
eighty Assembly districts and in nine of the twenty Senatorial districts. 
This was a very significant increase over former years. Local politics in 
California is conducted on a non-partisan basis. 

Two Democratic candidates for Congress were in effect elected at 
the primary, but party contests remained in the other twenty-eight districts 
and also for United States Senator. The witty diversities of California 
politics were illustrated in the Democratic nomination for governor. The 
winner, R. P. Graves, recommended by the Democratic pre-primary con- 
vention, had made several kaleidoscopic changes in party affiliation, but 
was at the moment a registered Democrat. Although denied admission, for 
“security reasons,” to atomic tests in Nevada, the Democratic incumbent 
in the Sixth Congressional District, R. L. Condon, was easily renominated. 
In the Twenty-sixth District, James Roosevelt, whose unique marital ad- 
ventures had been exploited by the press and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
public, defeated by a large majority fourteen other candidates for the 
Democratic nomination. Prior to the primary, both the national chairman 
and the state chairman had joined in a futile disavowal of the two 
candidacies. 

The Democrats entered the campaign with several assets. These in- 
cluded a lead in registration of approximately 750,000,? a complete list 
of party nominees for state and national office, an improved and more 
thorough party organization, especially at the precinct level, and increased 
enthusiasm among party workers. Many Democrats were hopeful that 
their party, after four decades of curiously ineffective opposition, would 
be able successfully to contest the election of 1954. 

1 Registration figures for the primary were: Democratic, 3,112,004; Republican, 2,348,412. Knight received 

1,198,896 Republican and 718,695 Democratic votes for the nomination; Graves received 860,846 

Democratic and 112,919 Republican votes. Senator Kuchel’s nomination was supported by 1,118,312 


Republicans and 455,530 Democrats; 829,977 Democrats and 100,746 Republicans supported S. W. 
Yorty. State of California Statement of Vote, June 8, 1954, pp. 3-4, 13. 


2 This was increased to 851,582 in the final figures for the election. 
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The Republican leaders, no doubt disappointed and somewhat alarmed 
at the unexpected results of the June primary, saw in the situation con- 
fronting them in November several encouraging factors. The tradition 
of success and the habit of victory of the party were reaffirmed by the 
nomination of many well-known incumbents and by the very large Demo- 
cratic vote cast for them under cross-filing.? The necessity for more efficient 
organization and for additional campaign funds was apparent. It was like- 
wise imperative for the Republican candidates to retain for the election 
the support received at the primary from those designated as conservative 
Democrats. 

Although it was everywhere recognized that California was a crucial 
state, for weeks the campaign was conducted somewhat listlessly, with 
widespread apathy among the electorate. A coalition of the Knight and 
Knowland forces, assisted by Kuchel and others, assumed direction of the 
state party organization, with the Governor in firm control of the state 
central committee and its officers. After much maneuvering and conflict, 
the group friendly to Vice-President Nixon was badly defeated; however, 
Nixon was not directly involved. This contest was regarded by many as a 
preliminary skirmish to the presidential battle of 1956. 

For the first time in California history, a woman was selected to 
head the state committee of a major political party. Despite the open 
opposition of the Party’s candidate for governor, Elizabeth Snyder was 
named chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee. A steering 
committee of nineteen was established to serve in an advisory and co 
ordinating capacity; it was composed of state and national party officials 
and the representatives of the Democratic Councils and of legislative 
and congressional candidates.* The perennial problem of adequate cam- 
paign funds was of basic importance. 


II 


The campaign of 1954 in California involved personalities, public 
policies, and party loyalty. During the last six weeks of the contest, con- 
certed efforts by the campaign managers succeeded in arousing considerable 
interest among the voters. The importance of the state in the national 
political scene was obvious. The fact that, for the first time in four decades, 
there were party contests for national and state office stimulated Democratic 
hopes and aroused Republican apprehension. The respective national and 
congressional committees contributed funds, provided a notable array of 
speakers, and endeavored to maintain continuity and unity with the state 
organizations. 


3In the primary election, Knight received 42.3 per cent of the Democratic vote for governor and Kuchel 
received about 29 per cent of the Democratic senatorial votes. 


4 This action may mark the first step in a much needed and long overdue legislative revision of the 
structure of party committees in California. 
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Late in September, President Eisenhower, in a speech at Los Angeles, 
praised the record of his administration and the Congress, warned of the 
dangers of party division between the executive and legislative branches of 
the government, and declared that the “completion of this great program 
requires the election of a Republican Congress.” ® The ubiquitous and 
ambulatory Vice-President, in two extensive campaign tours throughout the 
state, sharply reiterated the necessity for Republican organization and cam- 
paign activity, praised the Eisenhower administration, and lent effective aid 
in several marginal districts. The animosities of political warfare were 
deepened by Nixon’s taunts and attacks on the record and leadership, past 
and present, of the Democratic party. The Republican cause was also 
presented, in a more restrained manner, by several cabinet officers and by 
Senator Knowland. 

The Republican candidates wisely decided to stress as the chief factor 
in the campaign their support of the Eisenhower program and policies. 
Senator Kuchel, conscientious, diligent, but rather colorless, declared that 
he had voted for approximately 90 per cent of the administration program 
and would continue to do so.’ His senatorial colleague and many others 
who labored in Kuchel’s behalf stressed his loyalty and his sponsorship of 
some significant federal legislation. The several congressional aspirants 
declared repeatedly that, if they were re-elected, their support of the 
President would continue. Of course, in a state as large as California, 
there were local economic issues of great importance, and the candidates 
of both parties were compelled to give careful attention to constituency 
pressures and problems. 

The Republican state ticket was headed by a genial, eager, and tire- 
less campaigner who, as incumbent governor, had acquired administrative 
experience and had obtained great influence in the party organization. 
Continuing many of the policies and personnel of his predecessor, Earl 
Warren, Knight exercised political judgment and moderation in presenting 
to the electorate the long and usually progressive record of the party in 
California. His record and promises resulted in an endorsement of his 
candidacy by Labor’s League for Political Education and by the annual 
convention of the State Federation of Labor, although there was consider- 
able disaffection. The other candidates on the Republican state ticket 
were incumbents whose records in office seemed satisfactory.® 


5 Quoted in the New York Times, September 24, 1954. The President subsequently sent public letters 
of endorsement to the Republican Congressional candidates in the state. 


®In the Sixth District, and elsewhere, he assailed the candidacy of the Democratic incumbent, R. L. 
Condon, who in 1953 had been officially barred, as a “‘security risk,” from an atom bomb test 
in Nevada. 

TIn a typical statement he said: “As a United States senator, I will continue to give my complete 
support to President Eisenhower’s foreign policies.’”’ San Francisco News, September 7, 1954. The 
McCarthy issue was not important in the campaign. 


8 The Attorney General, E. G. Brown, a Democrat, had been renominated by both parties at the primary. 
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Although Democratic candidates faced Republican opponents in 
twenty-eight of the thirty congressional districts, chief interest was aroused, 
both within and without the state, in the race for United States Senator.® 
The Democratic candidate, Samuel W. Yorty, was a comparatively un- 
known Congressman from a Los Angeles district. During the campaign he 
attempted to supplement his record in the State Assembly and in the 
House of Representatives by advocating a program of “liberalism.” As- 
serting that the press would not give him adequate publicity, Yorty re- 
peatedly challenged Kuchel to debate, and caused to be distributed under 
the mail-franking privilege eight million copies of a political pamphlet.’® 
During the campaign, his merited criticism of certain administration meas- 
ures was largely ignored amidst the charges and countercharges between the 
senatorial candidates. Unfortunately, there was in effect no code of fair 
campaign practices. Republican spokesmen, led by Nixon, insinuated that 
their opponents were “soft” toward communism; Democrats charged that 
budget reductions had imperiled national security and that the nation’s 
resources were being donated to private groups. And there were many 
other allegations and exchanges. 

The -Democratic congressional candidates were vaguely favorable 
to some administration policies and critical of others. They were careful, 
however, to refrain from personal attacks on the President. District matters 
were frequently of more concern than national or international issues. 

Recognizing fully the decisive importance of California, and en- 
couraged by poll surveys indicating that the Kuchel-Yorty race was close, 
Democratic campaign managers sent to the state, among others, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Senators Kefauver and Symington, and Representative Rayburn. 

The Democratic candidates for state office were not widely known. 
The gubernatorial candidate had, it was said, changed party registration 
five times, and had long been an enthusiastic supporter of Earl Warren. 
He endeavored to present a comprehensive program for the growth of 
the state, including water and power development, industrial expansion, 
and smog control, but the voters remained indifferent and bored. Graves 
thereupon made charges that Knight had underworld associations in 
southern California, and proceeded in numerous speeches to “try” the 
Governor, with the California electorate as the jury. Knight and his sup- 
porters, of course, denied the accusations. The voters remained uncon- 


®In the Fifth and Second Districts, the Democratic incumbents had no opposition in the election. 


1 One of the pamphlets included a speech Yorty had inserted in the Congressional Record (May 12, 
1954), pp. A3525-26. It was entitled “‘Let’s Build a Better America,” and the following excerpts 
are typical: “The air age has reduced the size of our spinning globe; wherever we look, opportunity 
challenges our imagination; education is the very foundation of democracy; we need only confidence 
and courage.”” The other, called “Your Right to Know,” ibid., pp. A6650-6651, was a defense of 
the congressional frank as a medium of communication and a jumbled criticism of the domestic 
and foreign policies of the Eisenhower administration. It was estimated that the mailing, at 
printed-matter rates, would have cost Yorty an estimated $250,000.00; he paid the printing charges 
of $14,000.00. 
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vinced that the charges had been even partially proved, so this campaign 
device was a failure. There were bitter personal exchanges between several 
other candidates. 

Shortly after the June primary, the Democratic National Committee- 
man, Paul Ziffren, declared that “the Democratic Party will be the issue, 
and all good Democrats will desire to participate in making the party 
strong, effective, and successful.” 14 This was reaffirmed by the chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee in her statement that “our general 
and strongest appeal is for the registered Democrats to vote the Democratic 
ticket in November.” ?? During the campaign, Democrats were consistently 
importuned to think only of the party and its candidates.** 

This strategy may have been based on the simple but politically 
deceptive idea that, since the Democratic registration was far in excess 
of the Republican, it was only necessary to persuade Democrats to vote 
for Democratic candidates and the problem would be solved. Lacking 
recognized and experienced leadership, with no solidarity of interest within 
the party and no real program of action, although a more effective organiza- 
tion than hitherto, perhaps no other plan seemed feasible. The fact re- 
mained that many California voters regard party registration as a matter 
of little importance and ignore the categorical imperative of party loyalty. 
Simple arithmetic does not yet suffice to overcome long-established electoral 
precedent, tradition, and behavior. Nor should it be forgotten that in 
California all local governmental offices, as well as judicial and school 
positions, are non-partisan. 

The persistent problem of campaign finance confronted both party 
organizations. The senatorial candidates received assistance from their 
respective Senatorial Campaign Committees, while voluntary labor and 
other individual donations aided Yorty’s campaign. The United Republican 
Finance Committee of Los Angeles and the National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower group assisted Kuchel and some of the Republican congressional 
candidates. Funds were received from campaign dinners, and, in small 
amounts, from individuals; in addition, the Democrats charged admission 
to the Stevenson meetings. The two parties found money hard to come 
by in 1954.1* The expenditures for headquarters, staffing, advertising, bill- 
boards, and radio and television time indicated that the Republicans had 
far more adequate resources than their opponents. The press, as usual, 
was overwhelmingly Republican. 


11 Quoted in Los Angeles Times, June 27, 1954. 
12 Ibid., August 24, 1954; October 10, 1954. 
18 San Francisco Examiner, October 16, 1954. 


44The amounts raised and spent have not yet been reported. Large donors were, however, conspicuous 
by their absence. 
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Fortunately for the Republicans, economic conditions in the state did 
not furnish an opportunity for effective political exploitation. There were, 
it is true, a few areas of agricultural or of industrial discontent, but there 
was comparatively little unemployment.?®> And some of the districts where 
the complaints were most insistent already had Democratic Congressmen. 
The Republican situation was most uncertain in a San Joaquin valley 
district where the flexible parity provisions and restrictions on cotton pro- 
duction had aroused opposition. Throughout the state, however, the busi- 
ness recession had been moderate and the economy as a whole was sound. 
There was no widespread criticism of the administration. This situation 
was obviously favorable to the party in power. 

As the campaign closed, the Democratic leaders professed to believe 
that Yorty might win and predicted that the Democrats would win three 
to five additional congressional seats. The Republicans, confident that their 
state ticket was safe, concentrated upon Kuchel and several uncertain 
districts. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the registered voters went to the polls 
on election day.?* The slowly reported returns indicated that the California 
electorate, uninfluenced by trends elsewhere, had pursued its usual course. 
That is, the tradition of independent voting, the priority of individual judg- 
ment on candidates and issues, and the belief that the incumbents were able 
and efficient public servants, were far more effective than mere appeals 
to party loyalty, whether made by native Californians or transplanted 
politicians. 

Kuchel was elected to the Senate by a larger majority than had been 
predicted. He interpreted his victory primarily to his support of the 
national administration and to the generally satisfactory economic condi- 
tions in the state.*7 His opponent attributed his defeat “to the fact that I 
could not get my message to the people.” ** Each party gained and lost 
one congressional seat; the Republicans retained 19 seats and the Demo- 
crats 11 in the House of Representatives.’® 

In the state, Republicans were elected by ample majorities to all 
contested offices, and the party kept control, by reduced majorities, of both 
houses of the legislature. Thoughtful Republicans no doubt recognized that 
the record of their party and the character of its leadership continue to 
appeal to a majority of Californians. The great popularity and ability of 
Earl Warren are no longer direct factors in California politics; hence it is 


% On September 24, 1954, the State Department of Industrial Relations announced that the number 
employed was 5,083,000, with 177,000 unemployed. 

1% Unofficial figures, not including some 60,000 absentee ballots, indicated that 3,921,297 votes were cast; 
total registration was 5,682,180. 

17U.S. News and World Report, November 12, 1954, p. 78. 

18 [bid., p. 79. 


RR. L. Condon, Democrat, of the Sixth District was defeated, as was A. Oakley Hunter, Republican, of 
the Twelfth. 
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important for those now responsible for the direction of the party fully to 
realize that “the integrity of the Republican tradition of government in 
California . . . was more influential on the result [in 1954] than their own 
smiles, voices, public relations counsel, TV personalities, and speech 
writers.” 7° 

The defeated Democrats consoled themselves with the fact that their 
party polled the largest vote in its history in 1954. This seemed to demon- 
strate more efficient organization and more effective campaigning, especially 
for state offices. The party needs additional time for the development of 
issues and leaders, as well as for public acceptance. Party officials are 
confident that the new vigor and interest displayed in 1954 will be in- 
creased by 1956. If there is a return in California to a normal two-party 
system, perhaps it will be necessary to revise the statement of the late 
James Bryce that “California politics is unique.” 


2% Quoted from an editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle, November 4, 1954. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN COLORADO 


Dayton D. McKean 
University of Colorado 


The 1954 election in Colorado was an incomplete Democratic victory. 
Of ten state-wide offices to be filled, the Democrats won seven, including 


those of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Secretary of State. They made gains in each house of the legislature 
but failed to obtain a majority in either of them. They re-elected their 
two Congressmen but did not defeat either of the two Republican Congress- 
men, although in one of the districts they came within less than three 
per cent of victory. 

The most important of the Democratic victories was that of Governor. 
When Senator Edwin C. Johnson announced in the spring his intention 
not to seek a fourth term in the Senate but to return to Colorado to run 
for Governor (he had been Governor 1933-1937), so great was Johnson’s 
reputation as a vote-getter that Donald Brotzman, a first-term state senator, 
received the Republican nomination unopposed. His campaign was long, 
vigorous, and well financed; he lost to the veteran Johnson by only 33,000 
votes in 478,000 cast. He might have done better than that except for the 
organized opposition of the old-age pensioners. 

The only important Republican victory was that of Gordon Allott as 
United States Senator to take the seat given up by Johnson. This victory 
followed a bitter Democratic primary contest between Mayor Quigg Newton 
of Denver and John A. Carroll, formerly a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Denver. Since the total vote cast for United States Senator 
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was about 4,000 below the total cast for Governor, it is possible that many 
of Mayor Newton’s friends did not vote for any candidate for Senator. 
Probably others of his supporters voted for Allott. Allott also was helped 
by President Eisenhower’s personal endorsement and by ample funds, 
particularly for a series of highly controversial advertisements that appeared 
in most Colorado newspapers in the week before the election. He won by 
a little over 51 per cent of the two-party vote. 

Voters ordinarily pay little attention to judicial decisions as a basis for 
electing judges; the defeat of Chief Justice Mortimer Stone by some 39,000 
votes is therefore an unusual event in American politics. The Justice had 
written the majority opinion in a decision, handed down shortly before 
the election, that denied certain claims of the City of Denver to water 
from the Blue River; this decision received banner headlines in the Denver 
newspapers and much editorial discussion over several days. The Demo- 
cratic candidate, Judge Henry S. Lindsley, did not mention the water case 
in his campaign, but he won because he received in Denver the highest 
vote and the biggest majority of any Democratic candidate. 

Various influences helped the Republicans and perhaps prevented a 
Democratic landslide. The almost continuous presence of President Eisen- 
hower in Colorado after Congress adjourned, with a resulting flow of 
Republican publicity, his appearances with Republican candidates, and his 
appeals from Denver for support for Republican candidates all probably 
helped the Republican cause. In addition, various Republican cabinet 
members, ambassadors, and other well-known personages appeared in 
Colorado because of the location of the summer White House in Denver. 
Vice-President Nixon made several speeches in Colorado. Most of the 
daily press was, as usual, Republican in its editorial policy; but the most 
influential paper in Colorado, The Denver Post, which had given Eisen- 
hower all-out support in 1952, turned very cool toward the administration 
and even gave a last-minute endorsement to the Democratic candidate for 
the Senate, John Carroll. Four Colorado newspapers declined the contro- 
versial Allott advertisements, and while the Post accepted them, it half- 
apologized for them in an editorial. The farmers, although plagued by 
drought and somewhat disappointed in the policies of Secretary Benson, 
remained mostly Republican, and urban labor did not vote as solidly 
Democratic as labor leaders desired and expected. 

When final figures are available it will probably be apparent that 
the turnout fell about one-third, or approximately 200,000 votes, below that 
of 1952. 

The voters were presented by the legislature with eight proposed 
constitutional amendments. The electorate took away from home rule 
cities the right to regulate public utilities and vested this authority in the 
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state Public Utilities Commission. This shift had the support of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado, which sent out with its monthly 
utility bills leaflets advocating the amendment. The voters also approved 
the issuance of $35,000,000 in tax-anticipation notes for highway construc- 
tion. A pair of proposed amendments provided four-year terms for state 
and for local officials, and what happened to these shows what organized 
groups can do: the associations of city and county officials worked actively 
for their amendment and it passed; but there was no organized group 
support for — or opposition to — the four-year term for state officials, and 
this was defeated. An amendment to permit old-age pensioners to earn 
more money than at present without having the earnings deducted from 
pension payments was opposed by the National Annuity League, which is 
the name of the Colorado association of old-age pensioners. The amend- 
ment was defeated, and the record of victories of this group, going back 
to the establishment of constitutional pensions in 1936, remains unbroken. 
Also defeated were amendments that would have removed the director of 
the water conservation board from civil service, that would have exempted 
personal property from taxation, and that would have reapportioned the 
legislature. For decades the legislature has ignored the constitutional 
mandate to reapportion after every census, because any fair redistricting 
would increase the representation of urban (and Democratic) voters. The 
proposed amendment would have frozen the state senate districts and 
permitted reapportionment of the lower house. Possibly the voters were 
not willing to have the better defeat the ultimate best; at any rate, they 
turned down the amendment. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN IDAHO 


Merritt D. BEAL 
Idaho State College 


THE IDAHO STATE LEGISLATURE 


The Republican party retained control of both branches of the legis- 
lature in the 1954 Idaho elections, although the margin was considerably 
narrowed in both house and senate. The election altered representation in 
the senate from thirty-three Republicans and eleven Democrats to twenty- 
four Republicans and twenty Democrats; in the house from forty-six 
Republicans and fourteen Democrats to thirty-six Republicans and twenty- 
three Democrats. The substantial increase of Democrats in the legislature, 
together with the re-election of Democrat Representative Gracie Pfost and 
Secretary of State Ira H. Masters and the election of Democrat Ruth Moon 
as State Treasurer, along with the photofinish race for Superintendent of 
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Schools, won by the Republicans by the narrowest of margins, deny the 
Republicans any claim to a sweeping victory. But in view of the amazing 
defeat of Democratic senatorial candidate Glen H. Taylor and the im- 
pressive defeat of William P. Whitaker and Clark Hamilton, Democratic 
candidates for Representative and Governor respectively, the election can 
hardly be interpreted as a Democratic triumph. Instead, it represents a 
swing toward equilibrium after a twelve-year period of exceptional Repub- 
lican dominance in Idaho. 

The judgment that the Republicans won the 1954 elections in Idaho 
must be tempered by recognition of the manifest refusal of thousands of 
voters to follow any party line. The citizens apparently issued their per- 
sonal declaration of independence and the number of scratched ballots was 
tremendous. The highest Republican plurality was achieved by Senator 
Dworshak, who defeated former Senator Taylor by a staggering margin of 
58,130 votes, 142,269 as against 84,139. On the same day and the same 
ballot the Republican candidate for Secretary of State, Young, was defeated 
by Democrat Ira Masters by a plurality of 13,638. Young received ap- 
proximately 38,000 fewer votes than Dworshak, and Masters polled almost 
34,000 more votes than Taylor. Hamer Budge, Republican incumbent 
of the House in the Second District, was another potent vote-getter, winning 
re-election by 29,143 votes. Democratic Representative Gracie Pfost’s 
winning margin in the First District was 8,921 votes. Republican margins 
in the state offices won ranged from approximately 12,000 to 22,000. 
Obviously men triumphed over issues. 


Tue CaNpbIpACcY OF GLEN H. TayLor 


The outstanding feature of the election was the astonishing defeat 
of Glen H. Taylor. This is the most significant aspect of the election, 
and the one inviting evaluation. For the record, it should be noted that 
Mr. Taylor ran for the United States Senate unsuccessfully in 1940 and 
1942. He was elected in 1944. While representing Idaho in the United 
States Senate, he accepted the nomination of the Progressive party for the 
office of Vice-President in 1948, and campaigned vigorously with Henry 
A. Wallace in behalf of that party. 

Upon completion of his term in the Senate in 1950, Mr. Taylor entered 
the Democratic primary for renomination but was defeated by D. Worth 
Clark. Little was known concerning his political intentions until February, 
1954, when he returned to Pocatello and announced his intention to seek 





1 Contrary to general impressions, most Idaho political observers forecast Mr. Taylor’s defeat. Majorities 


suggested ran as high as 30,000 votes. October 8, Vardis Fisher said: “‘this column imagines 
that he caper is writing his political obituary.”” Intermountain and Alameda Enterprise (Poca- 
tello), October 8, 1954. 


On November 1, John Corlett wrote: ‘There is a general consensus of opinion among all 
Republicans and many Democrats, that Glen Taylor will take a stomping tomorrow.” Idaho State 
Journal (Pocatello), November 1, 1954. 
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the nomination for the office of United States Senator. This announcement 
caused dismay within the leadership of the Democratic party. State Chair- 
man William Brunt voiced his displeasure, and others made grim prophe- 
cies that if Mr. Taylor were nominated this would split the party and lead 
to its defeat.” 

Mr. Taylor launched an intensive precinct to precinct and house to 
house campaign. His opponents for the nomination, Claude Burtenshaw 
and Alvin W. McCormack, were not without diligence, but Mr. Taylor’s 
energy and showmanship yielded victory at the primary, although he did 
not receive a majority of the votes.* When Mr. Burtenshaw learned that 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hamilton had been nominated, he said: “It looks 
as though the left wing has taken over the Democratic party in Idaho.” 
Other conservatively inclined party leaders echoed this sentiment, and as 
the campaign progressed its implications were made manifest. One county 
chairman refused to serve if by so doing he would be bound to support 
Mr. Taylor’s candidacy. Other Democratic leaders were equally forthright 
in their opposition, and differences were never resolved.* 

Having won the nomination, Mr. Taylor entered the fray with renewed 
energy. Indeed, the Democratic party generally launched an early and 
unusually intensive campaign. The Republicans were definitely lagging 
until the latter part of October. The October 25 issue of Newsweek 
carried this report: “insiders gave Taylor an even chance to unseat Henry 
G. Dworshak, who has been campaigning mostly on his record.” It was 
upon Dworshak’s record that Mr. Taylor also preferred to campaign, and 
he did his best to prove that Senator Dworshak was a tool of the “interests.” 
According to Mr. Taylor, Mr. Dworshak always voted against the farmers, 
dairymen, laborers, veterans, small businessmen, and teachers, and in favor 
of the corporations. In so doing, Senator Dworshak was only typical of the 
Eisenhower regime, which in addition “is the most dishonest and corrupt 
administration in the history of America. . . . All important decisions are 
made in Wall Street or at Washington cocktail parties.” ® 

In the latter part of October, the Republican party finally got off 
the defensive and began a devastating attack upon Mr. Taylor and his 
record. Party spokesmen and organs pointed up his bolt from the Demo- 
cratic party in favor of the Progressive party. In addition, allegedly socialist 
statements were taken from the Congressional Record and were widely 
publicized. Taylor’s absence from Idaho and a recent application for a 


2 This reaction was so general it does not require documentation. It was common talk in and out of party 
councils, and received considerable attention from the press. 


3 The Taylor nomination has revived criticism of the present direct primary law; Democratic leaders in 
particular are advocating revision, and the subject will probably receive attention in the next 
session of the legislature. 

4 At least one first-choice conservative spokesman refused to accept a speaking assignment at the State 

mocratic Convention. 

5 This statement, made in St. Anthony, Idaho, was carried by all of the newspapers in the area. 

® Cong. Rec., Senate (June 18, 1948). 
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homestead in California were raised against him. Several newspapers 
assailed his record and his views, and one of his former Congressional aides 
alleged that Senator Taylor’s Washington office had been a rendezvous 
for “fellow-travelers.” As a result, Mr. Taylor threatened to file several 
suits for libel.’ 

Finally, in the last week of October, Senator Herman Welker ap- 
peared upon the scene armed with statements he had taken at a Senate 
hearing from Matthew Cvetic and Herbert A. Philbrick, F.B.I. informants, 
which attributed a Communist-front character to the Progressive party. 
There followed an exciting interchange of accusation and recrimination 
between Taylor and Welker and Cvetic. 

Senator Welker’s activities spotlighted Mr. Taylor’s Progressive party 
record. What effect the episode had upon the outcome of the election 
is uncertain. Mr. Corlett, political writer for the Idaho Statesman, con- 
siders the Welker charges to have been effective. He said they kept Mr. 
Taylor on the defensive, and needled him into reckless utterances and 
intemperate conduct.® Early in October, Mr. Corlett described a growing 
movement among conservatives to assure Taylor’s defeat, stating further: 
“the movement may grow to include Clark Hamilton, candidate for 
governor, and others.” ® 


THE GUBERNATORIAL CONTEST 


The campaign between Robert Smylie, Republican, and Clark Hamil- 
ton, Democrat, developed considerable interest. Their discussions finally 
centered upon the proposed high Hell’s Canyon Dam, educational policies 
(especially the maintenance of higher institutions), and law enforcement 
issues. 

Whereas Mr. Hamilton favored the high dam, Mr. Smylie opposed it. 
Mr. Hamilton favored the reopening of both the northern and the southern 
colleges of education which had been closed by the Jordan administration 
in 1951. Mr. Smylie supported the Jordan administration generally, but he 
indicated a willingness to submit the question of reopening these institu- 
tions to the electorate. It appears that Mr. Smylie’s more conservative 
position on this issue was approved.’® In the matter of law enforcement 
and the so-called moral issues, Mr. Smylie compared his record as Attorney- 
General to Mr. Hamilton’s record as a legislator. 


7 The threatened suits were directed at Ross Haworth and the Idaho State Journal. 


8 Few people believed Mr. Taylor to be a Communist or even a “‘fellow-traveler.”” Some called him a 
socialist, others a superb actor. Perry Swisher, Intermountain and Alameda Enterprise, November 18, 
1954. 


® That other Democratic candidates shared this opinion may be indicated by the fact that William P. 
Whitaker was the only one who campaigned jointly with Mr. Taylor during the campaign. 

10 Mr. Smylie carried Bannock County, which normally gives Democratic state candidates a majority in 

excess of a thousand. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DistricT NUMBER ONE 


Incumbent Gracie Pfost (D) held her position as United States 
Representative against Erwin Schwiebert (R). A high federal dam in 
Hell’s Canyon was the principal issue in this contest, but the Northern 
Idaho College of Education was definitely a party issue. However, as a 
member of the senate in 1951 Mr. Schwiebert had voted against closing the 
College, thereby breaking with his party on this matter.” 


CONGRESSIONAL District NUMBER Two 


Incumbent Representative Hamer Budge (R) was vigorously opposed 
by William P. Whitaker (D). Mr. Budge stood squarely behind the 
Eisenhower program, opposed the high federal dam in Hell’s Canyon, and 
pointed with pride to the progress being made at the Palisade Dam on 
Snake River. 





11 a Schwiebert gave the commencement address at the Northern Idaho College of Education 
in . 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN MONTANA 


Tuomas PAYNE 
Montana State University 


A total of 227,454 Montanans, 76.8 per cent of the state’s registered 
voters, cast their ballots on November 2, 1954 to elect a United States 
Senator, a Congressman for each of the state’s two districts, and a number 
of state officials. One constitutional amendment and three legislative 
referenda were submitted to the electorate for popular action. The results 
conformed closely to the pattern forecast by a consensus of pre-election 
prognosticators. As was anticipated, Senator Murray retained his seat; 
but his margin of victory over Wesley A. D’Ewart was indeed narrow, 
114,541 to 112,863.1. One-term Democratic Congressman Lee Metcalf 
retained his First (western) District seat, easily overcoming Winfield E. 
Page, 52,614 to 41,375. The Republicans salvaged the Second (eastern) 
Congressional District from the Democratic tide which engulfed most of 
the other offices, as their nominee, Orvin B. Fjare, a newcomer to Montana 
political strife, survived the determined opposition of LeRoy Anderson, 
66,103 to 64,495. 

In other contests the Democrats captured a majority of the seats in 
the Montana House of Representatives, made gains in the Senate, which 
remains Republican-controlled by virtue of holdover seats, and won both 
seats at stake on the Railroad and Public Service Commission, while the 
Republicans elected their candidate for Treasurer. The governorship, cur- 





1 All returns are complete and official. 
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rently occupied by Republican Hugo Aronson, and the remaining state-wide 
elective offices were not at stake in 1954. Of the referenda, all of which 
carried by wide margins, the most significant provides for the use of a presi- 
dential preference primary as a method of selecting the major party 
delegates to the national presidential nominating conventions. 

Senator Murray’s victory accords with a well-established political 
tradition in Montana —a penchant for electing Democrats to the Senate. 
Since the adoption of the Seventeenth Amendment, only one Republican 
has represented this state in the Senate. The political credentials of 
D’Ewart, however, were impressive — he had won re-election to a fifth 
term in his Second District seat in 1952 by a margin exceeding Eisenhower’s 
in that district — and no Democrat regarded victory as a foregone conclu- 
sion. The success of a Democrat in the First Congressional District and 
a Republican in the Second suggest that Montana’s two districts may, 
at last, be in the process of becoming settled in their respective Democratic 
and Republican ways. 

The 1954 campaign was hard fought, at times bitter and acrimonious, 
with remarkable intra-organizational harmony prevailing within both par- 
ties, and exceptional co-operation between the two organizations and their 
respective slates of candidates. Each organization, assuming that the Senate 
race was the key contest, calculated that if its senatorial candidate could 
win decisively he might carry both of his party’s Congressional candidates 
with him. Leading political figures from each party joined in the fray. 
Senator Mansfield, for whose cause Murray had done little in 1952, and 
Attorney-General Olsen campaigned vigorously for the entire Democratic 
slate. Governor Aronson and ex-Governor Ford performed equally valiant 
service in behalf of the Republican cause. 

In attacking the candidacy of Senator Murray, the Republicans stressed 
his age (seventy-eight) and the involvement of two of his sons in an RFC 
scandal as liabilities. His record on labor, which was perfect from the 
standpoint of organized labor, drew Republican fire in some parts of the 
state. But the heaviest Republican barrage was concentrated on the 
Senator’s alleged Communist and Communist-front associations and activi- 
ties. Some Republicans privately deplored the necessity of going to such 
extremes but insisted that in no other way could they hope to defeat one 
of the Senate’s most ardent New-Fair Dealers. Much of the Republican 
case against Murray was set forth in an elaborate and costly twenty-four 
page piece of campaign literature entitled “Senator Murray and the Red 
Web over Congress.” The Senator’s alleged membership in thirteen Com- 
munist or front organizations and an article entitled “Tribute to Lenin” 
which Murray wrote for the January, 1945, issue of Soviet Russia Today 
were among the activities cited by the compilers of the booklet as extremely 
damning evidence. 
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The Democrats responded promptly to the Republican attempt to 
pin the red label on Murray by asserting that such tactics constituted a 
Republican admission of bankruptcy in attractive issues. They also secured 
telegrams or letters attesting to Senator Murray’s americanism and op- 
position to communism from a number of distinguished and eminently 
respectable Democratic Congressmen and Senators. However, the most 
successful strategy of the Democrats in countering the Republican red 
charges was their use in big newspaper advertisements of autographed 
pictures which Senator Murray had received from three Presidents — 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower —each highly complimentary to 
Murray. President Eisenhower had written under his picture: “For Senator 
James E. Murray with best wishes to a distinguished American. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.” The President explained that he had not meant the 
picture as a political endorsement of Murray, but a majority of Montana 
voters inferred that a Senator whom Eisenhower could call “a distinguished 
American” would scarcely be Red or Red-tainted. 

To the extent that the campaign was fought on issues the following 
predominated in Democratic utterances: (1) conservation; (2) restoration 
of rigid farm price supports; (3) the “recession” and “unemployment” 
problem; and (4) the advantages Montana would derive from Senator 
Murray’s Senate seniority. The Republicans stressed the following: (1) 
the need for a Republican Congress “to help Ike finish the job”; (2) the 
achievement of prosperity without war; (3) fiscal accomplishments; and 
(4) the elimination of communism and corruption from government. 

The political landscape of Montana was dotted as usual with out-of- 
state spokesmen for the cause of each party. President Eisenhower’s ap- 
pearance in Missoula in late September was billed as nonpolitical, but 
Vice-President Nixon and numerous other Republican notables ranged 
widely over Montana terrain in quest of support for the GOP. Demo- 
cratic figures from the outside invaded the state in lesser, albeit substantial, 
numbers to speak for Murray and the remainder of the ticket. Former 
Democratic Senator Burton K. Wheeler returned to Montana for his first 
political appearance since his defeat in the 1946 Democratic primary and 
vehemently denounced Senator Murray as ineffective and the most unfit 
man in the Senate. Wheeler’s Montana visit was designed to sway con- 
servative Democrats toward D’Ewart, but Wheeler’s extended absence 
from the state has greatly diminished his influence in Democratic circles, 
and few who turned out for the luncheons which he addressed in Great 
Falls and Missoula were Democrats. 
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The economic factor most damaging to the Republicans was the 
Department of Agriculture’s 20 per cent reduction in 1954 Montana wheat 
acreages. A prolonged strike during the summer in the lumber industry 
and a strike of 10,000 employees of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany (ACM) in early autumn probably helped the Democrats. ACM, 
which is much the greatest single economic force in Montana, does not 
publicize its political views, but it was generally believed to favor the 
re-election of Murray. The ACM-owned newspapers, which have over 
60 per cent of the daily morning circulation and over 50 per cent of the 
daily afternoon circulation in Montana, were editorially silent but gave 
equal and substantial campaign coverage to both parties and to all candi- 
dates. The only major newspaper in the state which is independently 
owned, the Great Falls Tribune, supported the Democrats moderately. 

That this election’s results will influence the future course of party 
development in Montana seems likely. With Senator Murray’s victory 
the liberal wing retains control of the Democratic party. Admittedly, 
Senator Mansfield does not entirely meet the specifications for membership 
in the liberal wing, but his support of Murray in this campaign has endeared 
him to the liberals. D’Ewart’s defeat, on the other hand, is one more 
blow to the conservative faction which has, with few exceptions, dominated 
the Republican party since the days of Joe Dixon. The rise of a number of 
liberal Republicans to positions of power in the party as a result of the 
events of 1952 is likely to lead in time, along with such Old Guard defeats 
as Ecton’s in 1952 and D’Ewart’s in 1954, to a liberal reconstruction of the 
party — a salutary development to many who have contemplated the re- 
curring spectacle of the extremes in each party contending for power. 

Observers who have noted Montana’s weathervane electoral behavior 
and the existence of personal followings rather than well-defined party 
alignments may ponder the implications of the election results for that 
wonted pattern. In each of the past two elections a Congressman from one 
of the state’s two districts has gone forth with a record of huge district 
pluralities to battle for a Senate seat. Neither was able to carry with him 
into his Senate fight the kind of majorities from his old district which he 
had received in earlier district elections. Mansfield, from the First District, 
was elected to the Senate in 1952, but by a slim margin against weak 
opposition, while D’Ewart, from the Second District, was unable to prevail 
in 1954. Meanwhile, however, the districts which they abandoned have 
remained in the party fold despite strong reasons for doing otherwise in 
both instances. It is possible that Montana has come of age politically. 
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THE 1954 ELECTION IN NEVADA 


CriaupEe C. SMITH 
University of Nevada 


The 1954 election in Nevada followed no pattern, conformed to no 
predictions, and indicated no tendencies. It was a political phenomenon 
that confounded the experts. The Democratic managers were hopeful and 
overoptimistic. They were encouraged by an advantage in registration 
figures, by an apparent unity within Democratic ranks, and by the sup- 
position that a tide was running against the party in power. 

It was a long ballot that confronted the Nevada voters on November 2. 
A United States Senator was to be elected to fill out the unexpired term 
of Pat McCarran, who died on September 18; the seat in Congress was to 
be filled; there was an entire slate of state offices, including legislative posi- 
tions, for which preferences were to be registered; and there were scores 
of county and township races. In addition, many amendment propositions 
appeared on the ballot, plus an initiative proposal seeking the repeal of the 
“right-to-work” law put in statutory form by direct action of the people in 
1952. This latter item created more contention and emotional fervor than 
any other feature of the campaign and accounts, in part at least, for the 
large turnout of voters on election day.? 

Major interest in the campaign focused on four contests — the races 
for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Representative, and the proposal 
to repeal the legislation proscribing the closed shop. While the race to fill 
the unexpired Senate term was of general concern, it did not elicit the 
enthusiasm and immoderate behavior that characterized the contests where 
the outcome was uncertain. It was evident from the beginning that Alan 
Bible, the nominee of the Democratic Central Committee, would have the 
advantage over the Republican choice, Ernest S. Brown. Brown was rela- 
tively unknown, and had but a short time to introduce himself and culti- 
vate friendly relationships. Bible, on the other hand, has held a succession 
of public jobs, some elective and state-wide, and for twenty years has been 
assiduously cultivated and groomed as heir apparent to McCarran’s throne. 
Hence he had the benefit of a wide acquaintance and the support of the 
McCarran organization. 

In the gubernatorial contest, Charles H. Russell, the Republican in- 
cumbent, was challenged by Vail Pittman, who was no stranger to Nevada 
politics. After having served several terms in the legislature, he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1944, served as acting Governor, and in 1948 was 


1 63,905 to 39,596 in favor of the Democrats. 
2 Unofficial summaries indicate a percentage of around 74 to 75. 
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elected in his own right. In the Democratic primary, June 1, he was 
nominated in a five-way split by a plurality of votes. 

J. G. “Sailor” Ryan won out in the primary for Lieutenant-Governor, 
also with less than a majority. Thus the state Democratic ticket was 
headed by minority candidates. 

Pittman’s defeat, and by a substantial majority, can be attributed to a 
variety of circumstances. His age was against him; and his running mate, 
a militant unionist, was anathema to large segments of the voting popula- 
tion. A newspaper publisher characterized Ryan as a “labor goon.” Even 
in his home county (Clark), which is predominantly Democratic, Ryan’s 
opponent, Rex Bell, of silent movie fame, led him by a majority of 4,678 
votes. But despite the liability of age and the encumbrance of Ryan, 
prospects did not appear too gloomy for Pittman until early in October, 
when the Las Vegas Sun published a series of copyrighted articles alleging 
that outsiders of unsavory reputation held “hidden interests” in Las Vegas 
strip resorts, particularly the Thunderbird Hotel, in which Cliff A. Jones, 
the present Lieutenant-Governor, owns a substantial percentage of stock. 
The revelation aroused nervousness among the gambling fraternity; and the 
State Tax Commission, which is charged with the responsibility of policing 
the gambling business, started an investigation. There was an inference in 
the Sun’s charges that both Pittman and Jones were opposed to the licensing 
policy of the Commission and that, if the former were elected Governor, 
the agency would be reconstructed and made amenable to the interests of 
the gambling industry. That Pittman was implicated in a plot to sabotage 
the Tax Commission and weaken state control over big gambling is pure 
conjecture. The damaging part is that public suspicion was aroused, and 
Pittman did not succeed in dispelling the suspicion. 

Cliff Young, Republican, who nosed Walter Baring, Democrat, out of 
Congress in 1952 by 771 votes, had no trouble repeating the performance 
in 1954, and with an imposing majority of perhaps 5,000. There were no 
issues; the choice was made on the basis of personalities. Baring attacked 
the voting record of his opponent in the Eighty-third Congress; he devoted 
much of his time to efforts to contradict statements allegedly made by Mr. 
Young in the 1952 campaign; and he strove to make an issue out of the 
tidelands transaction, which he called the “big steal.” It is thought that 
his attack on Young contributed to his defeat. 

The Democratic hopes of a landslide victory in the general election of 
1954 proved to be illusory. Alan Bible, the Senatorial candidate, was the 
only Democrat to win a major office. The Republicans held on to the 
State House, the lone seat in Congress, and the Controller’s office, and 
triumphantly added the Lieutenant-Governorship. In the legislative races 
they split honors with the Democrats, increasing their margin of control 
considerably in the upper chamber. The Democrats retained mastery in 


the Assembly. 
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The election results reveal the folly of basing predictions on registration 
statistics. The voters jumped party lines without hesitation. They registered 
preferences for candidates, not parties and not issues. The smallness of the 
state’s population enables aspirants for public favor to cultivate wide 
acquaintanceships, and permits the people to take the measure of those 
who solicit their support. 

Democratic leadership attempted to close ranks and hold the line. 
The State Chairman labored energetically to amalgamate factional elements 
within the party into a solid phalanx, and thought that he had done so. 
McCarran, with his eyes toward re-election to the Senate in 1956, com- 
mitted his support to the entire party ticket. This blanket endorsement, this 
gesture of party loyalty, was viewed with skepticism and doubt, for it was 
common knowledge that the senior Senator’s feeling toward Vail Pittman, 
“Sailor” Ryan, and Walter Baring was anything but paternal and solicitous. 
The violent reaction to the election of Cliff A. Jones, present Lieutenant- 
Governor, part-owner of the Thunderbird, and one of the characters 
prominently identified in the Kefauver report, to the post of National 
Committeeman on October 1, tore down the facade of unity and disclosed 
the splintered condition of the party structure. 

From the standpoint of issues and indications of national trends, the 
election was inconclusive. No mandate was given to any candidate unless 
the Governor can interpret his re-election as being in part a desire of the 
public that gambling be kept clean and free of eastern hoodlums and 
underground thugs. It certainly is not a yardstick by which the popular 
acceptance of the policies and programs of the Eisenhower administration 
can be measured. It is not the hopeful omen of victory in 1956 that the 
Democrats expected. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN NEW MEXICO 


Howarp J. McMurray 


University of New Mexico 


What was hoped for by some, predicted, and confidently expected 
in the nation, actually happened in New Mexico on November 2, 1954. 
The Democrats won all national and state offices — and they won by a 
landslide. 

The New Mexico laws provide for a preprimary nominating conven- 
tion followed by a closed primary which technically and theoretically is 
open not only to the candidates endorsed by the convention but to others 
who may file for the primary by petition.1 The party conventions in March 





1Since the number of signatures required is so large, and the time allotted for obtaining them is so 
ort, it is doubtful that this provision has any practical meaning whatsoever. 
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are followed closely by the primary on May 4; this gives the parties many 
long hot summer months in which to close ranks and heal breaches which 
may have been opened up in the conventions, the primary, or both. Quite 
often these months are used by the politicians to make interparty deals, 
which have been an important factor in the outcome of recent elections. 

New Mexico’s three national officers up for re-election, Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson and Representatives Antonio M. Fernandez and 
John J. Dempsey, Democrats all, were endorsed by the convention and 
nominated in the primary without opposition. The Republican candidate 
for the Senate, Governor Edwin L. Mechem, also was unopposed in con- 
vention and primary. The Democratic candidate for governor, John F. 
Simms, Jr., was able to eliminate all opposition in a hard-fought pre- 
convention campaign and an extremely well-managed convention; but the 
“old guard” Republican gubernatorial candidate had to share convention 
endorsement with House Speaker Alvin Stockton, who went on to win 
the primary after a rather spirited campaign which more or less divided 
the Republicans along old conservative and young liberal lines. Many 
people in New Mexico began confidently to predict the outcome of the 
elections as soon as the primaries were over. 

The Democrats had many early advantages, such as a two and one- 
half to one registration ratio; primary, if not convention, harmony; and 
candidates for Congress with long records of success in New Mexico 
politics. Moreover, the Democratic ticket gave better-balanced representa- 
tion to the Anglo-American and Spanish-American groups.2, What was 
originally suspected to be a handicap for the Democrats — the fact that 
both Democratic Senators reside in Albuquerque, while both Democratic 
members of the House live in Santa Fe — evidently had little, if any, 
influence.’ 

The platform conventions met soon after the primary, and both 
Democrats and Republicans adopted beautiful statements as innocuous 
as glittering generalities could make them. Both parties were for God, 
Mother and the Flag, and for more water in New Mexico (who isn’t?), and 
more industry. Both opposed sin and communism. Neither spelled out 
its hopes or hates in greater detail. In the only specific planks, both parties 
promised to abolish the preprimary convention; the Republican plank 
was a bit more specific in calling for a return to the direct primary.* 
2New Mexico is approximately 60 per cent Anglo- and 40 per cent Spanish-American. The east side 

counties, often called “‘Little Texas,” are largely populated by ‘“‘West Texas Baptists’’ who are 

southern Democrats by tradition, conservative on economic and labor issues, and prejudiced in 
matters of race, color and national origin. An interesting fact about our politics, and this was 
particularly true in the 1954 campaign, is the absence of any religious alignment or issues. Evidently 


the balance between Protestants and Catholics is so close and delicate that no candidate or party 
will touch the subject even in a “whispering campaign.” 


3 New Mexico is one of two states which elect their Representatives in Congress at large. 


* This writer served as a delegate to the Democratic convention where he strongly but futilely opposed 
the adoption of this plank. 
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During the long, hot summer months rumors of interparty deals 
circulated; the leadership of both parties made conspicuous efforts to create 
that intraparty harmony which is necessary for victory on election day. 
This is especially important in New Mexico, where, in a real sense, there 
are no policy parties. New Mexico politics is a strange mixture —a sort 
of morganatic marriage of the worst features of American western frontier 
politics and Latin-American caudillo politics. Neither party is liberal, al- 
though each occasionally sends an outstanding liberal to the United States 
Senate. In 1912 and every two years since 1916, New Mexicans have 
elected a governor.5 No governor of New Mexico can reasonably be called 
great. A “good” governor is likely to be one with no ideas, no program, no 
particular capacities for leadership, and no accomplishments of significance 
at the end of his two terms. He is “good” if he is financially honest; or 
sometimes, perhaps, if he is thought to have been reasonably successful in 
keeping his own and his friends’ fingers out of the till. The tax system is 
archaic and indefensible; assessment of property in New Mexico would 
bring blushes of shame to the faces of old-time Chicago or Philadelphia 
bosses. There are no significant program differences between the parties; 
the leadership in them, when it exists, seems to be purely accidental. Our 
two Democratic Senators are both liberal and many think they rank as 
statesmen. Our two Democratic members of the House are conservative 
and even in New Mexico their records in Congress are neither well-known 
nor understood, though one of them served two terms as governor of the 
state. Parties have names, traditions, biases and prejudices, but they have 
no programs which differentiate them. This has been admitted to this 
writer by leading Democrats and Republicans during this 1954 campaign. 
In fact, some of those leaders seemed proud of the fact that it is true. 

It seems to this author that Democratic success in 1954 was nailed 
down, if not caused in the first place, by the unusual degree of harmony 
achieved between our two members of the Senate, Anderson and Chavez. 
In New Mexico, politics is personal. It represents interests of the pressure 
group or sensitive minority type. Our population is small and a candidate 
can actually meet the people, although he seems to be able to get by with 
a minimum of specific promises and no general program whatsoever. The 
general public believes that Anderson and Chavez are often less than 
friendly and that each supports candidates for other offices friendly to him- 
self and sometimes regardless of party label. Thus, in the minds of many 
people who are supposed to know, the deviation of the Chavez faction in 
1950 and 1952 was a significant factor in the election and re-election of 





5 Most state officers are limited to two terms and the custom is to re-elect once. 
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Republican Governor Mechem. In this regard, it may be pertinent to note 
that in both of those elections all other state-wide and national offices 
except the electoral college were filled by Democrats. In 1954, however, 
more was at stake — Anderson’s seat and Chavez’s potential chairmanship 
of the important Public Works Committee in the United States Senate. 
In any case, early rumors of dissension generated in the preprimary struggle 
proved to be untrue; at least, every evidence of breach was dissipated before 
November. Senator Chavez and his lieutenants campaigned tirelessly and 
effectively for the party ticket. It is true, of course, that both Anderson 
and Chavez have distinguished records in the United States Senate, and 
Anderson campaigned effectively on his past accomplishments. 

In 1950 Republican Edwin Mechem won the governorship because he 
was new in politics, an indefatigable handshaker, and, above all, honest. 
And he was honest. In four years, no major scandal has been turned up in 
the state administration and none of any dimensions has been pinned on 
Mechem. The Democrats, who had controlled the state for twenty years 
prior to 1950, had become suspect, to put it very mildly. There was a 
revolt against the “machine,” and other factors mentioned above may have 
played a part. With a Republican governor and an Eisenhower electoral 
vote in 1952, the state appeared to be returning to a two-party status. 

These appearances and Republican hopes were dashed to pieces on 
November 2. The Democratic nominee for governor, John F. Simms, Jr., 
was young, able, affable, the father of five children, a lawyer, and, as the 
Republicans put it, “rich enough to afford a campaign and still be honest 
in office.” He campaigned vigorously in a popularity contest — not an 
issue of significance was allowed to rear its ugly head.* Try as they did, the 
Republicans were unable to get candidate Simms to express a concrete 
proposal on any important state issue. He was for honesty, aggressive 
leadership, more water, more industry, and he continued to oppose sin. 
He even proposed a merit system for employees in the state prison — New 
Mexico is one of the last strongholds of unadulterated spoils. His Re- 
publican opponent, Alvin Stockton, was young, able, affable, a bachelor, 
and a rancher. Both men were and are financially honest. The Republican 
attempt to smear Simms with the alleged corruption of previous Democratic 
administrations failed. Simms won by 27,210 votes, the largest first-term 
majority in New Mexico history. 

Money is important in New Mexico politics. It is used on election day 
and in the legislature. Both sides had money, but the Democrats had more. 
The nominee’s campaign manager says there were two issues: (a) the lack of aggressive leadership 

qualities in Republican Governor Mechem, and (b) the revival of the Economic Development 

Commission which is supposed to lure industry to New Mexico. Incidentally, this Commission 


had been killed by the action of a Democratic State Senate in limiting its appropriation to one 
dollar. 
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The newspapers were three-fourths to four-fifths Democratic. The registra- 
tion was Democratic. And in all state and national offices, the Democratic 
majorities ranged from 26,208 for Lieutenant-Governor Joe M. Montoya 
to 54,773 for Corporation Commissioner Ingram B. (Seven-Foot) Pickett? 
out of a total of about 200,000 votes—a record for an off-year election. 


What of the future? {Quien sabe? New Mexico is political manana 
land. 





7 This is, by court order, the full name of Mr. Pickett. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN OREGON 


Joun M. SwarRTHOUT 
Oregon State College 


As the late afternoon hours of November 3 ticked past, most Oregon 
voters were astonished to learn that their activities during the preceding 
day had made them the focus of considerable national attention. The 
results of the Oregon vote on national office in recent decades have not 
generally been unexpected, close, or particularly significant. By overwhelm- 
ing contrast, the 1954 selection of Richard Neuberger over incumbent 
United States Senator Guy Cordon by a margin of 2,462 votes out of a total 
of almost 570,000 assured Democratic control of the Senate. An archaic 
system of ballot-counting so delayed the compilation of results that a full 
day elapsed after the polls closed before the Neuberger election was rela- 
tively sure, and almost that long before it was even indicated. For twenty- 
four hours Oregon won a place, if not in the sun, at least in the spotlight. 

National attention centered on the Neuberger-Cordon race, but a few 
other contests held interest. Two of the state’s four congressional seats were 
won by fairly close margins — one by a Democrat and one by a Repub- 
lican — and a Democrat was chosen Labor Commissioner by a small vote 
differential. Republican incumbents in the other two congressional districts 
and an incumbent Republican Governor won handily, as was expected. 
Republicans retained control of both houses of the state legislature, al- 
though the Democrats elected twenty-five of sixty Representatives (as 
against eleven in 1952) and six of thirty Senators (as against four). 

The Democratic nibble into Oregon’s solidly Republican national 
representation (excluding for the moment Senator Wayne Morse, who won 
as a Republican in 1950) indicated a swing toward the Democratic party 
a good deal greater than the national trend, if only because Oregon had 
farther to go. For a half-century Oregon has been the most consistently 
Republican state on the Pacific Coast. Although it joined the Roosevelt 
band wagon (without coattail riders) between 1932 and 1944, it went 
solidly for Dewey in 1948 and for Eisenhower in 1952. The only Demo- 
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cratic Senator it had ever elected before 1954 was chosen in 1914, in the 
first election after the Seventeenth Amendment went into effect. Since 
1885 there have been only four Democratic Senators; the other two were 
appointed for short terms in 1907 and 1938. Oregon’s Republican repre- 
sentation in the House has been almost as monolithic; the First and Fourth 
Districts have never chosen Democrats, and the Second and Third only for 
ten and eight years out of their lives of sixty-three and forty-three years 
respectively. The last Oregon Democrat left the House in 1943. State 
offices have likewise been of one party: Democrats have not controlled the 
state legislature since 1878. 

Yet there have been signs of Democratic resurgence. Democratic 
registration figures have been rising since the end of World War II, prob- 
ably as a result of the heavy flow into the state of youthful, urbanized, 
industrial workers; and in 1950 they actually exceeded the Republican total. 
Figures for 1954 showed 404,604 registered Republicans as against 402,392 
Democrats. Further, it is to be suspected that the ranks of registered 
Republicans conceal some Democrats who have registered in order to 
participate in the primary of the party that usually wins the elections. 

The Democratic failure in recent years to take advantage of its sizable 
number of registered adherents has come in major part from failures in the 
top ranks of the party itself: organization has been inadequate, and there 
has been a serious split in its leadership between the old regulars and a 
rising group of young Turks. Its recent candidates have been a pretty 
motley group. Some of them, surviving old regulars, have been more 
conservative than their Republican opponents; others have had virtually 
no records behind them except victory over even lesser-known opponents 
in the primaries. Neither type has been likely to win support from the 
masses of new voters. By contrast, the Republicans, with fair consistency, 
have run candidates of some reputation, many of them men of moderate 
convictions and much sincerity; and the Republican party has usually had 
the advantage of incumbency, which acquaints the voters with the names 
of its candidates, in its favor. The Oregon press, almost unanimously 
Republican, has also been a factor in influencing new voters with little 
knowledge of local candidates. 

That the Democratic party could win with a good candidate out of 
its younger leadership seemed to be shown in 1952, when it elected Robert 
Thornton Attorney-General and almost made Mrs. Edith Green Secretary 
of State. The indication seems to have been borne out by the 1954 elec- 
tions; the party’s three successful candidates (including Mrs. Green) are 
all from its new leadership. All are young, at least in terms of party service, 
progressive, and much different from most candidates of recent years. 
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The Neuberger-Cordon race overshadowed the other Oregon contests 
from the onset of the campaign through the totaling of returns. Both 
parties regarded it as the heart of the election and poured into it the major 
part of campaign funds and effort. To an unusual degree other candidates 
tended to cluster about the senatorial contestants, either in support or in 
the hope of riding a successful coattail by so doing. 

The campaign tactics of the two candidates differed as considerably as 
their personalities. Neuberger, an experienced and prolific journalist with 
much energy, a fluent tongue, and a fast mind, opened early, directly after 
the May primaries, and brought his campaign to a climax a good three 
weeks before election day on the theory that few votes are changed during 
the last month. Cordon, a less colorful and far more cautious figure, began 
very slowly, partly because of his official absence in Washington but 
probably more because of Republican overconfidence. His campaign 
reached full stride only during the last month, when polls began to indicate 
a close race, and was at its peak during the last ten days. Neuberger 
conducted a largely personal campaign, with principal assistance from his 
wife, Maurine Neuberger, herself an expert campaigner.! Cordon depended 
heavily on others, especially outside help, including no less than eight 
Republican senators, Speaker Joe Martin, and Vice-President Richard 
Nixon.? Neuberger repeatedly challenged his less fluent opponent to public 
debate but was met instead by a relay of other Republican spokesmen. 
All Oregon daily newspapers but three (in Pendleton, Coos Bay, and 
Medford) supported Cordon. 

From the outset Neuberger pounded at the Cordon Senate voting 
record, especially on conservation and power. Cordon was for the Hope- 
Aiken timber-grazing bill and the Ellsworth timber-exchange bill, against 
the Hill tidelands-for-education bill and Hell’s Canyon. Forced to the 
defensive, Cordon spent a good deal of effort trying to justify, or at least 
to obscure, his position on what might be vote-losing issues. The principal 
Republican counterattack was directed against the twin bugaboos of 
socialism and national centralization of political power, with focus on the 
Truman record. On foreign affairs Neuberger supported generally the 
Eisenhower program and attacked the Cordon record on such matters as 
the Bricker Amendment (for) and foreign aid (generally against); Mr. 
Cordon’s current position on these issues became increasingly unclear. 
Neuberger condemned McCarthy; Cordon condemned Communist in- 
1In the Oregon legislatures of 1951 and 1953, the Neubergers formed the nation’s first husband-wife team, 

Mr. Neuberger in the Senate and Maurine in the House. Mrs. Neuberger in 1954 won the distinc- 


tion of leading the Multnomah County Democratic ticket, including her husband, in winning 
a seat in the state Senate. 


2 Indeed, during one period of a few days, Oregon was virtually overrun with Senators. Eight Republicans 
(Watkins, Malone, Thye, Carlson, Payne, Barrett, Welker, and Cordon), two Democrats (Mag- 
nuson and Jackson), and Independent Wayne Morse were all within the state at the same time, 
probably some kind of record if funeral excursions are excluded. Speaker Martin’s influence was 
probably diminished somewhat by a notable slip made when he referred to “My friend, Si 





Gordon.” 
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filtration but repeatedly refused to take a stand on censure of McCarthy. 
In the closing weeks Republican spokesmen emphasized heavily President 
Eisenhower’s plea for a Republican Congress to support a Republican 
President, and this despite Mr. Cordon’s defections. 

A number of explanations for the Neuberger victory — or Cordon 
defeat — have appeared. The official Republican position seems to be, 
first, that Cordon, a conscientious legislator and no politician, worked 
too hard in Washington while Neuberger grabbed votes with spectacular 
appearances in Oregon; and, second, that Republican voters failed to turn 
out in Republican upstate districts as they did in Democratic Multnomah 
County. Probably Cordon’s “passion for anonymity” did deny him the full 
benefit of name familiarity usually enjoyed by an incumbent, but a poll 
published shortly before the election found that 55 per cent of the voters 
could name Mr. Cordon, while only 50 per cent could name Mr. Neu- 
berger. As for voter turnout, it is true that 73.4 per cent of Multnomah’s 
registered voters voted in the senatorial contest, as against 69.1 per cent 
elsewhere; and Neuberger carried Multnomah by 17,000 votes while losing 
the rest of the state by 14,500. But in other counties in which Democratic 
registration leads Republican (mostly in eastern Oregon), the turnout 
was only 66.6 per cent. In all Democratic counties (eighteen of thirty-six), 
70.5 per cent voted, the same percentage as that in Republican counties. 
In the middle Willamette valley area of Lane, Marion, and Benton counties 
(where Republicans hold 61.4 per cent of the registered vote) participation 
was a respectable 71.4 per cent. 

A more likely explanation lies in the appeal —especially to the 
“lunchpail” vote — of the Neuberger platform (well and often expressed) 
to support for the economy, conservation, and power. Of the ten counties 
carried by Neuberger, one, Multnomah (which includes Portland), is urban 
and industrial; four (three along the lower Columbia and one on the south- 
west coast) are devoted almost exclusively to lumber and fishing, which are 
both depressed industries in 1954; the other five, in eastern Oregon, are all 
“Hell’s Canyon counties,” deeply interested in power and reclamation. 
In three of the ten, Republican registration exceeded Democratic. Neu- 
berger’s success in tying the can of the private power companies to Cordon’s 
tail, combined with the failure of any Republican to explain (even to the 
satisfaction of the Portland Oregonian) the highly publicized “partnership 
program” for power, unquestionably lost some Republican and many in- 
dependent votes. So did Cordon’s espousal of the Ellsworth timber- 
exchange bill, resented by small lumber operators and conservationists 
alike. 

Foreign affairs probably played small part in the decision, as did 
McCarthyism, in which most Oregonians have little interest because the 
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state has fortunately had little of it. Eisenhower’s plea for a Republican 
Congress, echoed loudly by Nixon, Knowland, and others, probably swung 
some votes but not a decisive number; indeed it may have lost some in 
view of Cordon’s record on the Eisenhower program. 

The degree of pure party support is hard to judge. Oregon voters are 
prone to split their tickets when strong candidates are offered by each party, 
as in 1954. Apparently each senatorial contestant made inroads into the 
registered vote of the other party. Cordon carried the Second Congres- 
sional District in eastern Oregon by 50.7 per cent despite a registered 
Democratic majority of 51.7 per cent; he won the First District, northwest 
Oregon outside Multnomah, by but 52.6 per cent despite a Republican 
registration majority of 59.1 per cent. Democrats carried the Third District 
(Multnomah) by a little over their registration majority of 53.3 per cent 
and Republicans the Fourth (southwest Oregon) by a little more than 
their registration lead of 50.6 per cent. 

The extent to which the election was a personal Neuberger victory 
may be indicated by the results of other major contests. Neuberger ran well 
ahead of the Democratic candidate for the House in each of Oregon’s four 
districts and far ahead of the Democratic candidate for governor. Among 
the principal Democratic candidates, only the contestant for Labor Com- 
missioner, a special case, led him. 

In the gubernatorial race, Governor Paul Patterson swamped his 
Democratic opponent, Joseph Carson, by 80,000 votes. Patterson, a highly 
personable, moderate-minded lawyer with an acceptable record in the state 
Senate and as governor for two years, campaigned little, and then largely 
for Cordon. Carson was mayor of Portland from 1933 to 1941, but has 
been in Washington, D.C. most of the time since. He attacked the Repub- 
lican power and conservation programs vigorously but not effectively. 

In the congressional contests, Democratic candidates trailed Neuberger, 
but all four of them did substantially better than their counterparts in the 
Eisenhower year of 1952. Mrs. Green, Democratic victor in the Third 
District, followed the Neuberger campaign line to win by 9,000 votes over 
Tom McCall, a popular radio commentator who had been administrative 
assistant to Governor McKay and was boosted as a member of the “Cordon 
team.” In the Second District Republican incumbent Sam Coon narrowly 
defeated Albert Ullman in a campaign marred by the official resurrection 
against Ullman of a two-year-old charge of violation of the Real Estate 
Code, a bit of timing which even the Oregonian suspected to be politically 
inspired. 

Republican incumbents in the First and Fourth Districts won handily 
against minor opposition. Walter Norblad, with virtually no campaign, 
carried the First District by 62.7 per cent, less than his 68 per cent of 1952 
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but still a comfortable margin. Harris Ellsworth took 55.7 per cent in the 
Fourth District against his 66.3 per cent in 1952. 

The selection of Democrat Norman Nilson as Labor Commissioner 
over a respected Republican, S. Eugene Allen, twelve years editor of the 
Oregon Labor Press, brought some surprise. Nilson’s principal experience 
has been with the State Labor Bureau and the United States Labor De- 
partment. His victory seems explainable largely by labor support for his 
party and the fact that a greater percentage of union men than others 
voted on this office. 

Oregon’s 1954 election seems to have several portents. Douglas Mc- 
Kay, closely tied in the public mind to Senator Cordon, undoubtedly lost 
ground. McKay has been boomed to run against Senator Morse in 1956, 
although he announced well before this election that he did not intend to 
do so. Morse may be correspondingly strengthened; he campaigned heavily 
for Neuberger and other Democrats and certainly expects support in return. 
Among Democrats themselves, party control by the new, young leadership 
would now seem secure. The successful results of vastly improved or- 
ganizational work should encourage continued strengthening of party 
organization at the lower levels. The comparatively bad showing by the 
Republicans may have a similar result in that party. 

One further effect, non-partisan in character, may likewise follow. 
Support for voting machines to replace the state’s paper ballots and over- 
worked ballot-counters has suddenly sprung up where there was none 
before. Oregon’s one voting machine —in a precinct in Eugene — pro- 
duced its totals fifteen minutes after the polls closed. The example has 
been blazoned around the state. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN UTAH 


M. Jupp HarMon 
Utah State Agricultural College 


The sweeping victory of the Republican party in the 1952 elections 
in Utah was apparently no fluke. In the only contests for national offices 
in 1954 the Republicans easily retained both of the state’s seats in the 
national House of Representatives. In the contest for control of the state 
legislature Democrats gained five seats in the House while losing one in 
the Senate. The Democratic gains in the House, however, left the Repub- 
licans with a comfortable working majority. In the state Senate, Republi- 
cans control by sixteen seats to seven; in the House the margin is thirty-two 
to twenty-seven. 

In the strongly urban Second Congressional District incumbent Repub- 
lican William A. Dawson defeated Democrat Mrs. Reva Beck Bosone by 
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a larger margin than he had achieved in 1952 when Republicans had the 
Eisenhower name on the ballot. In that year the Dawson majority over 
Mrs. Bosone was approximately ten thousand. In 1954, with some fifty 
thousand fewer votes cast, Representative Dawson won by more than 
twenty thousand votes. Poll results published shortly before the election 
had indicated a Dawson victory. Previous canvasses, however, had forecast 
a close race, and the wide margin of the Republican victory doubtless 
surprised members of both parties. The fact is that Dawson was a more 
formidable candidate in 1954 than he was in 1952. His voting record in 
the last Congress was appealing to Utah voters. Dawson had worked 
strenuously for the Upper Colorado River project, had secured legislation 
authorizing a survey of school lands in the state, and had opposed giving 
the tidelands oil to the states. Moreover, Utahns had benefited from 
federal patronage to a greater degree than the population of the state 
would ordinarily have warranted. Apparently Mrs. Bosone alienated many 
voters by her strong pro-labor stand. There was dissatisfaction in some 
Democratic circles with Mrs. Bosone’s handling of patronage in the Eighty- 
second Congress, and her disinclination to work closely with the regular 
organization cost her needed support. As a result Dawson was able to hold 
the Republican vote solidly, sweep the independents, and even draw some 
support from disgruntled Democrats. 

Another factor in the Republican victory, and one which was notice- 
able in both congressional districts, was the dynamism of the Republican 
organization. Helpful, too, was the support of Utahns now prominent 
in national politics. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and United 
States Treasurer Ivy Baker Priest were active in the state campaign. On 
the other hand, the Democratic campaign appeared lackadaisical and 
ineffective. College students who worked for local Democratic organiza- 
tions complained to this writer of feeble efforts on the part of Democratic 
leaders and of a tendency among Democrats to waste time recounting tales 
of past victories in “spit and whittle” sessions at campaign headquarters. 

The race was closer in the state’s First Congressional District. Until 
two weeks before the election, Republican Douglas Stringfellow, who had 
won a resounding victory in 1952, was considered a certain winner against 
Walter Granger, a veteran Representative who two years before had 
decided not to seek re-election to the House and had run unsuccessfully 
against Senator Arthur V. Watkins. For several years prior to his election, 
Mr. Stringfellow had regaled the public with tales of his heroism in World 
War II. With apparent sincerity and passion Stringfellow told of his 
participation in an OSS mission behind enemy lines which resulted in 
the capture of Dr. Otto Hahn, a renowned German physicist. This basic 





1 Returns complete but unofficial. Salt Lake Tribune, November 4, 1954, p. 9. 
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story, embellished by additional features as they occurred to Stringfellow, 
made him an immensely popular figure throughout the state and ap- 
parently assured his success in the election of 1952. Indeed Stringfellow 
appeared to be invincible for years to come. 

In mid-October, 1954, an article in the veterans’ edition of the Army 
Times cast doubt upon the authenticity of the Stringfellow story. String- 
fellow’s office immediately issued an indignant denial and charged that 
the attacks were “politically inspired.” Stringfellow hinted that his at- 
torneys were investigating the possibility of a prosecution for libel. Senator 
Watkins asked the Central Intelligence Agency to look into the matter and 
Representative Stringfellow wrote to the President urging his intercession 
“in order that my good name and reputation might be cleared.” * The 
following day, however, Stringfellow admitted that his tales of high ad- 
venture were false. He begged for forgiveness and offered to resign his 
candidacy if the Republican state committee wished to accept it. 

State Republican leaders who had regarded Stringfellow as their 
brightest prospect of the year were dismayed but not defeated. It is likely 
that some members of the state central committee were attracted by the 
idea of keeping Stringfellow on the ticket. At any rate no pronouncements 
were made to the effect that a change would be made until two days later, 
at a state committee meeting, when — after considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear — Dr. H. Aldous Dixon, President of Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, was offered and consented to accept the nomination. The 
committee announced Dr. Dixon’s acceptance and at the same time stated 
that Stringfellow’s resignation had been accepted unanimously.* 

Democratic elation resulting from the Stringfellow “confession” was 
quickly extinguished by news of the Dixon draft. Fear of the political 
potency of Dr. Dixon’s appeal was justified. There was time for only a 
ten-day campaign, and that was sufficient. Dixon, a novice as a campaigner, 
defeated the veteran Granger by a margin of some seven thousand votes. 
The victory must be interpreted as a tribute to Dixon’s immense popularity 
in the state. Issues were secondary if they were important at all. There 
was, in fact, little time for Dixon either to explore or to develop them. 

The Utah vote was heavy although not a record for an off-year elec- 
tion. Voter interest was possibly stimulated more by two referenda and 
one proposed constitutional amendment which appeared on the ballot 
than by the personalities of candidates involved. In a special session of 
the Utah legislature held in December, 1953, Governor J. Bracken Lee 
proposed a plan to restore to the Mormon Church three of the state’s 
junior colleges which had been ceded by the Church to the state twenty 





2 Ibid., October 15, 1954, p. 1. 
3 Ibid., October 16, 1954, p. 1. 
4 Ibid., October 19, 1954, p. 1. 
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years previously. The Governor also recommended the abolition of another 
junior college which had never belonged to the Church. A tractable 
legislature enacted the proposals into law. There was prompt and vigorous 
opposition. Petitions were circulated to compel reference of the legislation 
to the voters in the next election. 

The measures thus referred were soundly defeated. The proposal to 
restore three junior colleges to Church ownership lost by an approximate 
vote of 135,000 to 91,000. The rural areas were fairly evenly divided in 
opinion but opposition was crushing in the urban areas. The plan to 
abolish the fourth junior college was defeated by a more than three-to-one 
vote and did not receive a majority in a single county. In the late stages 
of the campaign pamphlets stating the willingness of the Mormon Church 
to accept the junior colleges if the state abandoned them were circulated 
by lower echelons of the Church organization. The question was im- 
mediately raised as to whether this action indicated Church advocacy of 
the transfer. Church President David O. McKay denied this. The 
Church’s position, he said, was only that the junior colleges would be 
maintained if the voters supported the referendum. Distribution of 
pamphlets under Church auspices, he said, had been made “directly 
contrary to my instructions.” ° 

The constitutional amendment submitted to the voters proposed a 
state legislature based upon the model of the national government. The 
plan would have abandoned a legislative system in which population was 
represented in both houses. In many respects this was the most bitterly 
fought issue of the election. It demonstrated an urban-rural conflict in 
Utah which has been accentuated by a fifteen year influx of “outsiders” 
to the state’s urban centers and by the increase of labor union membership. 
The two leading newspapers of the state, both of which generally reflect a 
Republican bias, took opposite stands on the issue. The Salt Lake Tribune, 
opposing the amendment, argued for democracy, majority rule, and the 
“one man, one vote” idea. The Deseret News and Telegram argued in 
favor of checks and balances, protection of the minority, and the federal 
principle. The position of the latter organ is of special interest since it is 
generally regarded as the voice of the Mormon Church in secular affairs 
and because the greatest Church strength is in the rural areas. Rural 
counties favored the amendment by generally substantial majorities, but 
these were insufficient to offset landslide opposition in the metropolitan 
areas. The proposal was badly defeated. 

A political observer with more acumen and courage might be inclined 
to draw specific conclusions from Utah’s 1954 election results. Only a 





5 Ibid., October 29, 1954, p. 1. 
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few observations are tentatively offered here. Neither unemployment nor 
farm price supports were important issues. The people are generally 
prosperous and the status quo was endorsed heavily by the independent 
voters, who are numerous in Utah. Utah thus continued the trend of 
voting Republican which began in 1952. Party loyalty, however, is not 
intense in the state. It appears from the results of the vote on legislative 
reapportionment that the urban-rural conflict in the state was a far more 
potent force than party affiliation. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN WASHINGTON 


DanieL M. Ocpen, Jr. 
State College of Washington 


Washington politics in 1954 was again marked by three outstanding 
characteristics: the decentralized organization of both major political 
parties; the existence of an effective two-party system marked, by and 
large, by serious contests at all levels of government throughout the state; 
and the continued independence of a large segment of the Washington 
voting population. 

With neither a United States Senate seat nor a major state office 
at stake in 1954, Washington voters nevertheless went to the polls in 
sufficient numbers to set a new record for an off-year election. Their votes 
followed the general national trend. Although every incumbent Congress- 
man was returned to office — the six district seats staying Republican and 
Democrat Don Magnuson retaining the Congressman-at-large post — the 
trend was clear. Democrats recaptured control of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives, fifty to forty-nine, and narrowed the Republican Senate margin 
to twenty-four to twenty-two.! Congressman Magnuson, a newcomer to 
politics in 1952, who had then weathered the Eisenhower popularity by a 
bare 10,000 votes, smashed Al Canwell, his 1952 opponent, 464,045 to 
342,089,” to bury the political aspirations of that one-time chairman of the 
Washington state legislature’s Joint Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Moreover, although collectively the district Congressional races showed an 
infinitesimal Democratic gain — four-tenths of one per cent — this could be 
charged off to the weak Third District candidate. Even so, Washington 
Democrats were disappointed and angry. 

After the 1952 election campaign, in which superior Republican 
organization and financial mobilization had been met by disintegration of 
the Democratic organization and by a decentralized financial effort,* the 





1State of Washington, Official Abstract of Votes, State General Election, November 2, 1954 (Olympia: 
Secretary of State, 1954), 9-22. 


2 Ibid., p. 4. 
2 See Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., ““The 1952 Elections in Washington,” Western Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 
131-35. 
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Democrats had rallied. Old timber was cleared out in county after county. 
New, younger, and more vigorous Democrats were sent to the State Central 
Committee and put into county chairmanships. A state-wide campaign, 
“Funds for Democracy,” in which loyal Democrats were asked to give $10, 
sought to combine donations to the party with subscriptions to the Demo- 
cratic Digest. Aimed first at securing a 1954 war chest of $50,000, a figure 
which was later raised to $100,000, the drive met with only partial success. 

Even so, the Democrats entered the 1954 campaign better organized 
and better financed than in 1952. Moreover, former Democratic Congress- 
man Hugh B. Mitchell was seeking to regain the First District seat he had 
vacated to run for Governor in 1952, and both Democratic United States 
Senators were available as campaign speakers. Consequently the Democrats 
hoped at least to regain the First District seat and possibly to recapture 
the Second District seat, which had been held safely Democratic for 
twenty years and from 1940 to 1952 had been filled by Senator Henry M. 
Jackson. In the Third District, however, the Democratic candidate, former 
state legislator Clyde V. Tisdale, had confessed during the primary cam- 
paign that he had joined and left the Communist party in the early 1930's. 
When he squeaked by in a three-way race with a 214 vote lead over Young 
Democrat Jim Carty, the State Central Committee, in a rare display of 
power, repudiated Tisdale and denied him the financial support at its 
command. In the remaining districts, older and respected party leaders 
entered the lists. 

Republicans, for their part, carried both their superior 1952 organiza- 
tional arrangements and their far superior financial management and 
resources into the 1954 campaign. Moreover, four of their incumbent 
Congressmen had run unopposed for renomination and the other two had 
faced minor opposition. In every district but the First and Second the 
Republican incumbent had won an impressive absolute majority of all votes 
cast in the primary —a good barometer because of Washington’s blanket 
primary system.* Moreover, all six were identified with the moderate, 
Eisenhower wing of the party and all were effective campaigners. Only for 
Congressman-at-large did Republicans have a probable loser. 

Campaign tactics reflected these conditions. Since Don Magnuson 
had rolled up an impressive 246,212 votes in the primary to the combined 
Republican vote of 184,101, and had led Canwell personally by 123,963, 
Democrats gleefully flocked to his coattails. Joint billboards featuring the 
Democratic team of Magnuson and the district candidate were sponsored 
by the State Central Committee in all but the Third District, where 
Magnuson appeared alone. Moreover, team advertisements in newspapers 
sponsored by district campaign headquarters were welcomed by Magnuson, 





4 State of Washington, Official Abstract of Votes, State Primary, September 14, 1954 (Olympia: Secretary 
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and the Congressman-at-large conscientiously leaned on the local party 
organizations, whatever their relative state of organization and co-operative- 
ness. The State Central Committee sponsored his newspaper advertise- 
ments. As for issues, Democratic candidates bombarded the Eisenhower 
conservation program, especially the electric power policies, as a “give- 
away’; criticized Republican failure to keep Northwest dam building on 
schedule; lambasted the 1954 tax law; and promised a return to 90 per cent 
of parity for all supported farm products. On the state level, the Demo- 
crats emphasized more state aid to the public schools, with restoration of 
state support for kindergartens, and replacement of the 3 per cent sales tax 
with a graduated net income tax. 

Republicans already had their team, ready made. The slogan was, 
“Help Ike! Give him a Republican Congress!” Most Republican candidates 
clung to Ike’s coattails, whether this was necessary or not, and defended 
Republican accomplishments in the Eighty-third Congress. The six sitting 
Congressmen were not so quick to embrace Mr. Canwell, however, and per- 
mitted joint ads with him only as part of the Eisenhower team approach. 
Further to bolster Republican campaigning, a number of leading speakers, 
including Vice-President Nixon, wheeled through the state at various times 
during the campaign. On the state level the Langlie administration 
program was extolled and team ads picturing the Governor calling for a 
Republican legislature were used, although, as usual, candidates of both 
parties appealed for individual support on their personal merits. Even 
candidates in safe Republican counties such as Whitman and Yakima 
ran display advertisements without party labels. 

But the battle which captured the attention of both state chairmen 
and generated much heat and bitterness on both sides was the First District 
race. In the primary, Mitchell had polled 31,090 votes, while his equally 
New Dealish Democratic opponent, Stimson Bullett, the 1952 nominee, 
had polled 14,153. A third Democrat, Alice Franklin Bryant, received 
5,761. Congressman Thomas Pelly, unopposed, had mustered but 36,978 
Republican votes and appeared to be behind, although some ballot-splitting 
may have been involved. At the height of the campaign, the Republican 
leadership brought in Congressman Donald Jackson of California. Con- 
gressman Jackson, a prominent member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, was featured from Seattle in a television broadcast 
which attempted to link Mr. Mitchell with certain of the recently convicted 
local Communist leaders and with other men who had been prominent in 
the liberal wing of the Democratic party in the late 1930’s and early 1940's 
and who were described as having been “soft” toward Communists.° Mr. 
Mitchell immediately countered with a $100,000 damage suit, which was 





5 The Seattle Times, October 21, 1954, p. 14. The entire 15-minute telecast is reprinted in full in a half- 
page ad sponsored by the “Independent Veterans Committee.”’ 
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written off by his opponents as a “political suit.” © Whether the Republican 
maneuver was decisive is probably beyond scientific measurement. How- 
ever, it is clear that it threw the Mitchell campaign onto the defensive 
and inserted into Washington politics a new note of extreme personal 
bitterness which had not existed before.’ 

One other factor needs to be considered. The new divided control of 
the state legislature, as well as the divided Congressional delegation, may 
be as much a product of personal victories as a trend. Particularly sig- 
nificant in this regard is the return of nine former Democratic legislators 
to Olympia, six to the House and three to the Senate. Otherwise, in- 
cumbents were overwhelmingly successful.® 

Adding to the interest in the campaign and perhaps accounting for 
part of the large participation were four controversial special-interest 
initiatives and a non-controversial constitutional amendment. The initia- 
tives, designed respectively to alter the licensing system for chiropractors, 
aid the purse seine fisheries, institute state-wide summer daylight saving 
time, and limit advertisement of alcoholic beverages over television, all 
went down to defeat. 

Thus the even balance of Washington’s major parties goes on and the 
independent voter accordingly continues to wield a significant moderating 
influence. However, both parties are developing stronger state organizations 
and demonstrating increasing organizational vitality. The campaign of 1956 
should be vigorously waged throughout the state at all levels. 

6 The Seattle Times, October 23, 1954, p. 3. Named as defendants were the advertising agency involved; 

Congressman and Mrs. Pelly; the Independent Veterans Committee; the King County Republican 


ntral Committee; Joseph C. Lawrence, Chairman of the King County Republican Central 
Committee; and Mrs. Lawrence. 


TSee a further attack y George C. Kinnear, Republican State Central Committee Chairman, The Seattle 

imes, October 27, 1954, p. 21. ‘While Mitchell would like voters to believe that he is anti- 

Communist,’ Kinnear declared, ‘the fact is that he still is close to persons who have been soft on 

ae ”” See also replies by Mr. Mitchell, advertised in The Post-Intelligencer, October 29, 

1954, p. 34; by Senator Wayne Morse, reported in The Seattle Times, October 31, 1934, p. 2; and 

a joint “broadcast in Mitchell’s defense by Senators Warren G. Magnuson and Henry M. Jackson, 
advertised in The Post-Intelligencer, October 31, 1954, p. 52 (sports section). 


8 House: Democrats, thirty-nine of fifty; Republicans, thirty-eight of forty-nine. Senate: Democrats, ten 
of thirteen; Republicans, eight of ten. 


THE 1954 ELECTION IN WYOMING 


HERMAN H. TRACHSEL 


University of Wyoming 


The total vote in the general election was 113,726.21 Although con- 
siderably below the vote of 133,362 in 1952 when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
swept the state, it was an all-time record for an off-year election. The 
election left the Republicans in control of the state legislature, but the 
Democrats gained two seats in the senate and thirteen in the house. The 


1 All returns listed are complete but unofficial. The Wyoming Eagle, November 17, 1954. 
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strongest evidence of Democratic gains was in the state legislature, where 
the count now stands at thirty-two Republicans and twenty-four Democrats 
in the house and nineteen Republicans and eight Democrats in the senate. 
This compares with the previous legislature of forty-five Republicans and 
eleven Democrats in the house and twenty-one Republicans and six Demo- 
crats in the senate. 

In order to interpret the election in Wyoming it is important to keep 
in mind the large number of independent voters, who shift one way or 
the other. Although the Republican party is normally the dominant one, 
the independent voters have been willing to accept Democratic leadership 
in some of the more important offices. Since Wyoming was admitted as a 
state in 1890, the Republican party has controlled the majority of county 
offices, the state legislature (except for four years) and most of the state 
executive offices. In all, twenty-two different governors have served the 
state. Of these, fourteen have been officially listed as Republicans and eight 
as Democrats. The governor-elect is a Republican. Several Democrats have 
been elected to the office of secretary of state, but normally a Republican is 
elected to the national House of Representatives. Democrats have held 
this office only ten years since Wyoming became a state. It has been 
different in the Senate. Since 1917, with the exception of the interim 
appointment of Edward D. Crippa to fill out Senator Hunt’s term, the 
state has always had one and sometimes two Democrats in the Senate 
of the United States. It is, therefore, quite appropriate to speak of Wyo- 
ming as a two-party state. 

The voting was very close in several of the races. Democrat Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney won the seat in the United States Senate over his opponent, 
Republican William Henry Harrison, by a majority of 3,442 votes. 
O’Mahoney also won over Harrison to fill the short term in the Senate 
between November 2 and next January by a majority of 3,466 votes. Velma 
Linford, Democrat, beat Republican Ray Robertson by about 1800 votes 
in the race for state superintendent of public instruction. O’Mahoney and 
Miss Linford were the only Democrats to win on the state and national 
level. The Republicans won the other offices on this level by comfortable 
majorities with the exception of the office of governor. This office was 
won by Republican Milward Simpson over Democrat William (Scotty) 
Jack by the narrow margin of 1,012 votes. For the House of Representatives, 
Republican Keith Thompson won over his opponent Democrat Sam Tully 
by a majority of 13,449 votes. 

No new or outstanding issues were presented on the state level. The 
candidates on both sides were in favor of the development of water and 
other resources, and for economy and efficiency in government. This part 
of the campaign was conducted on a reasonably high ethical standard. 
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Both Thompson and Harrison campaigned on the issue of upholding the 
Eisenhower administration by electing a Republican Congress. They con- 
tended that a vote for them would be a vote for the team and for Eisen- 
hower. Thompson and Tully conducted a dignified campaign. 

The senatorial race, however, was not so dignified and developed 
into what the executive board of the Wyoming State Federation of Labor 
called a “smear campaign” against O’Mahoney. Early in the race, several 
national publications predicted a Democratic victory in the Wyoming 
senatorial race and Harrison was urged to campaign more vigorously. 
Harrison was challenged to debate the issues on the same platform with 
O’Mahoney, but refused. The Harrison for Senator club then sponsored 
a series of speeches by Martin Littleton, Cody attorney. The speeches were 
broadcast throughout Wyoming over the Cowboy Radio Network. Mr. 
Littleton did not discuss any issues and did not mention the record of 
Senator O’Mahoney during the nineteen years he served in the Senate. 
He confined his remarks to Mr. O’Mahoney’s private law practice during 
the two years between the elections. O’Mahoney was condemned on three 
counts: (1) for staying away from Wyoming; (2) for serving as counsel 
for Cuban sugar interests; and (3) for serving as an attorney for Owen 
Lattimore. The fact that Mr. O’Mahoney had accepted a retainer from 
the United States Cuban Council, which is an organization of American 
investors in Cuban industry, was represented to the voters as though he 
had somehow become a foreign agent. It was also implied that he had 
become a Communist sympathizer because of his serving as an attorney for 
Owen Lattimore. 

Of course it is very difficult to know just what influences voters, but 
careful observers are of the opinion that this type of campaign reacted 
very definitely against Harrison in favor of O’Mahoney. The “smear cam- 
paign” is something new in Wyoming and it is hoped that the voter reaction 
against it will continue to be so positive as to discourage any candidate 
from ever trying it again. Throughout the campaign O’Mahoney stressed 
his nineteen-year record in the Senate, suggested plans for helping cattle- 
men and farmers, advocated the development of water and other resources, 
and answered the attack concerning his law practice. There was un- 
doubtedly some dissatisfaction among stockmen and farmers because of 
the drought and general farming conditions. O’Mahoney reduced the 
Republican majority in agricultural counties which had gone heavily against 
him in the election two years ago. 

The national importance of the senatorial race was demonstrated by 
outside assistance from important party leaders on both sides. Senators 
Lyndon B. Johnson, slated to be Senate majority leader, Mike Monroney, 
and Mike Mansfield came into the state to support the candidacy of 
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O’Mahoney. Mr. Harrison received campaign assistance from a “non- 
political” visit by President Eisenhower, and Senator Everett M. Dirksen 
and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon made vigorous speeches urging the 
election of Harrison to the team in order to support the Eisenhower 
program. 

Three constitutional amendments were submitted to the voters and 
all were approved by substantial majorities. Amendment No. 1 dedicates 
all gasoline and other road user’s taxes to construct and maintain streets 
and highways. Amendment No. 2 allows the legislature to fix the salaries 
of judges of the Supreme and district courts during their terms so that 
judges performing similar work will receive equal salaries. Amendment 
No. 3 raises the over-all debt limit of school districts from 6 per cent to 
10 per cent of the assessed valuation of taxable property in the district for 
the purpose of erection or enlargement of school buildings. 











THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS: SECOND SESSION 


FLtoyp M. Rippick * 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER in his State of the Union address to the 
P econ session of the Eighty-third Congress, on January 7, stated: 

“All branches of this Government — and I venture to say both of 
our great parties — can support the general objective of the recommenda- 
tions I make today. ...” The President then proceeded to describe our 
foreign relations and trade, atomic energy, defense and internal security, 
our national economy, the budget, taxes, agriculture, conservation, na- 
tional highways, post office, human problems, labor and welfare, health, 
education, housing, veterans, and suffrage — making some specific legis- 
lative recommendations in certain of those areas and announcing that 
subsequent messages on various other proposals would be forthcoming. 
During the session, Congress gave some consideration to all of his recom- 
mendations, and, by and large, both Houses accomplished their tasks 
without straight party division. The President, however, did not get all 
of his legislative program enacted. The program was presented to Congress 
in the State of the Union message,! the Budget,? and the Economic 
Report of the President,? and in messages making legislative recommenda- 
tions on labor-management relations,* agriculture,®> the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System and the Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs for Public 
Assistance,® health,” housing,® atomic energy,’ foreign economic policy,’ 
group insurance for federal employees,’! international labor conferences,’” 
mutual security,?* and disaster relief. 


ORGANIZATION 


The party division of the second session of the Eighty-third Congress 
changed a bit from that of the first. The Senate convened with 48 Demo- 
crats, 47 Republicans, and one Independent, as compared with 48 Re- 
publicans, 47 Democrats, and one independent in the previous session; in 
the House, the division was 219 Republicans, 215 Democrats, and one 
Independent, as compared with 221 Republicans, 211 Democrats, one 


* Washington, D.C. 
1H. Doc. No. 251. 
2H. Doc. No. 264. 
3H. Doc. No. 289. 
4H. Doc. No. 291. 
5H. Doc. No. 292. 
®H. Doc. No. 295. 
TH. Doc. No. 298. 
8H. Doc. No. 306. 
®H. Doc. No. 328. 
%®H. Doc. No. 360. 
11H. Doc. No. 398. 
22H. Docs. Nos. 406 and 407. 
13H. Doc. No. 449. 
4H. Doc. No. 479. 
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Independent, and two vacancies.’® Nevertheless the Democrats did not 
attempt to organize the Senate. This presented a unique situation in 
that body which can perhaps best be pictured by words used in debate 
between the majority and minority leaders on February 24. On this 
occasion a conflict had developed over whether the Senate should have 
a night session. The leader of the Democratic party had announced his 
intention of moving that the Senate adjourn, and in the colloquy between 
the leaders before the vote was taken the following descriptive exchange 
occurred: 


Mr. KNowLanp . . . Mr. President, I have presented the case. I have presented it 
from a position in which no man has heretofore been asked to serve, a position in which 
I have the responsibility of being majority leader in this body without a majority. . . . 


Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, the Senator from California frequently refers 
to himself as a majority leader with a minority; and he has made reference to all the 
problems that go with that situation. If anyone has more problems than a majority 
leader with a minority, it is a minority leader with a majority.” 

The political and organizational structure of the House remained un- 
changed from that of the first session.*7 The political organization of the 
Senate remained the same, but a slight modification was made in the 
structure of committee membership for the remainder of the Eighty-third 
Congress.?® On January 13, the Senate adopted’® S. Res. 180, increasing 
from 11 to 13 the number of members on both the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and the Public Works Committee, and increasing from 
14 to 18 the number of majority party members who could hold third 
committee assignments, together with a table giving the number of third 
committee assignments each party would have in the event the party ratio 
in the Senate should change during the remainder of the Eighty-third 
Congress.?° The table follows: 


TaBLe I 
Senate seats Third committee assignments 
Majority Minority Majority Minority 
48 48 18 3 
49 47 16 5 
50 46 14 7 
51 45 12 9 


%8 During the session, the party division shifted back to a Republican majority when Senator Crippa was 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Hunt. 


16 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 2108. Italics supplied. 


11 See Western Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 777. On January 25, the House adopted H. Res. 418, 
providing that during the remainder of the 83rd Congress the Banking and Currency Committee 
should be composed of 30 members, Foreign Affairs of 30 members, and Veterans’ Affairs of 28 
members. 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 709. Also, a number of changes occurred in committee member- 
ship during the year as a result of resignations, deaths, and elections to fill vacancies. For example, 
on January 25, five new appointments were made. See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 709. 


18 Various oo were made in Senate committee assignments on January 13. See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 
208-209. 


19 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 197-208. 


2 Under the party ratio existing when the Senate convened, the Republicans were entitled to only 108 
committee berths, 2 fewer than in the first session; Democrats were entitled to 99 places, two more 
than in the first session; and the Independent was entitled to 2 berths, as before. In order for the 
Republicans to retain the same committee majorities as in the first session and to relieve the 
shortage of available committee seats for Democrats, the majority and minority leaders jointly 
proposed S. Res. 180, to make the above changes for the duration of the 83rd Congress. For organ- 
izational purposes, Senator Morse was calculated with the majority. 
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Thus, when the Republican party recovered its majority strength at the 
death of Senator Hunt, the Democrats, with one less Senator than 
previously, actually retained the same number of committee berths — 
having picked up two additional third committee assignments. During 
the consideration of S. Res. 180, another attempt was made to restore 
Senator Morse to his committee assignments of the previous Congress,” 
but the amendment was rejected by 26 yeas to 59 nays.?? 

There was not a single change in the chairmanship of a House Stand- 
ing Committee, but in the Senate Senator Bricker became chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee,?* replacing the late 
Senator Tobey; and the late Senator Butler of Nebraska, chairman of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, died on July 1, 1954, leaving that 
chairmanship open to Senator Cordon. 


PROCEDURE AND BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


The second session of the Eighty-third Congress was convened on 
January 6, with the House taking a sine die adjournment on August 20, 
and the Senate adjourning from August 20 until November 8, at which 
time it was reconvened to consider S. Res. 301, to censure the Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy.2* Under the adjournment resolution, the 
Senate was given the consent of the House for a sine die adjournment 
at any time prior to December 25, 1954, “when the Senate shall so 
determine.” 7° 

Previous to November 8, the Senate sat 156 days; the House sat 123 
days during the session. In the previous session the Senate sat 125 days and 
the House 117.28 The business transacted is summarized in Table II: 2% 























Taste II Senate House Total 
Public Bills enacted into law 162 331 493 
Private Bills enacted into law 313 462 775 
Congressional Record 
Pages of Proceedings 9,106 5,606 14,712 
Pages of Appendix 6,803 
Measures passed * 1,696 1,600 — 
Measures reported * 1,843 1,423 — 
ee eS een 97 62 —— 
Bills and Resolutions introduced * 1,577 4,100 5,677 





* Measures include H.J. Res., H. Cong. Res., H. Res., S.J. Res., S. Cong. Res., and S. Res. 
+ Number left on calendar includes those coming over from first session. 


21 Committee on Armed Service and Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

22 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 197-208. 

23 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 16. 

24 See H. Cong. Res. 266, and the order of the Senate adopted on August 20, at pp. 14636, 14708 of 
83 Cong. Rec. (1954). After August 20, no further legislation was in order since Congress had 
adjourned and only the Senate was in session. 

23H. Cong. Res. 266. 

26 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 1013. The Senate sat 13 days, from November 8 through 
December 2, during the consideration of the so-called McCarthy censure resolution (Sen. Res. 301), 
which was adopted by a 67 to 22 vote. 

2¢a During the session of the Senate from November 8 Goo December 2, 13 Senate resolutions were 
introduced; 10 were adopted, including Sen. Res. 301, relating to the conduct of Senator ey 

i the 


5 reports were filed with the Senate. The proceedings of debate printed out 578 pages of 
Congressional Record. 
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The two Houses really got down to work on their legislative program 
by the end of January, but not many bills were enacted until after 
February — only 12 public and 20 private bills had become law by the 
end of that month.?? From that date on until the House adjourned sine die, 
August 20, the legislative statistics continued to mount; at the very close 
of the session, the number of measures enacted increased rapidly.?* 

Of the 5,606 pages of the Congressional Record devoted to the House 
proceedings during the session, only 2,729 pages were utilized for discussion 
of legislative measures requiring space of three or more pages each. The 
other 2,877 pages were devoted to speeches and miscellaneous remarks, 
brief comments on bills passed under “without objection” procedures or 
passed after very brief debate, the texts of bills and amendments, reproduc- 
tion of reports on bills and conference reports, and the reproduction of 
various other materials. Similarly, only 4,648 of the 9,106 pages devoted 
to the Senate proceedings were utilized for discussion of legislative proposals 
requiring space of three or more pages each. The other 4,458 pages were 
used for such purposes as those enumerated above, and for debate and 
consideration of treaties and nominations. 

Of the 1,696 bills and resolutions passed by the Senate, 1,400 were 
passed “without objection.” Of the 1,600 approved by the House, over 
1,100 were passed under expeditious procedures, with little or no debate, 
and in effect “without objection.” 

The real contests and debates of the session were found in the dis- 
position of the bills and resolutions accounted for in Table III,?® where a 
classification is made of those debated by the House or Senate which 
required three or more pages of the Record. In calculating the number 
of pages in each case, all proceedings — including reproduction of bills 
and amendments, revision of remarks, and the like — were included, pro- 
vided the actual debate was in excess of three pages. The number of bills 
and resolutions so debated was greater than in any session since 1950 
(Eighty-first Congress, second session). This was the greatest number for 
the Senate since 1946 (Seventy-ninth Congress, second session), the year 
these tabulations were begun. The Senate had fewer than the House, but 
the Senate had 11 measures debated for one hundred or more pages while 





27 See the monthly “resumé of Congressional Activity’’ on the first of each month in the Daily Digest 
of the Congressional Record. 


28 While both Houses experienced what the press often calls a “mad rush” at the end of the session, 
during which time much legislation was finally enacted, the committee work on the bills may or 
may not have taken place in previous months. Both Houses started work on a number of major 
pieces of proposed legislation early in the session which were not enacted until the closing days. For 
example, consideration of the general tax revision bill (H.R. 8300) was begun at the very beginning 
of the year, to be concluded at the very end of the session; the ny was practically the same in 
the case of the farm bill (H.R. 9680), on which hearings were begun on March 4; a Senate com- 
mittee started hearings on the Communist control legislation as early as February 18, but the 
legislation was signed after the House had adjourned sine die; the same was the case with the 
railroad retirement bill (H.R. 7840). 


2 The debate of each special rule in the House is tabulated as a part of the proposal for which it 
provides consideration. 
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the House had only 6; the House debated no bill as much as 200 pages 
while the Senate debated 5 in excess of that amount. These data truly 
disclose the picture of the session. 


Debated at greatest length was the bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (H.R. 9757, S. 3690).*° This debate occupied the House for 
two days and parts of three others, while the Senate devoted 14 days to 
the measure, during which time, except for a 26-minute recess from 1:34 
A.M. until 2 A.M. Friday July 23, the Senate stayed in 86 hours of continuous 
session.*? Proceedings in both Houses involved a total of 1,049 pages of the 
Record.’* The farm bill (H.R. 9680, S. 3052) was the second longest 
debated measure, involving 620 pages of the Record;** and the general 
tax bill (H.R. 8300),°* no doubt the longest statute ever enacted (the 
printed slip law ran to 984 pages), holds the distinction of being third.** 
However, over a period of 19 days, the Senate, debated S.J. Res. 1, the 
so-called Bricker amendment, proposing to amend the Constitution relative 
to treaties,°* involving 360 pages of the Record. 

The problem of attendance continues to vex the leadership of both 
Houses — committee meetings, to study legislation and for purpose of 
investigations, continue to mount in huge numbers, even while the Houses 
are in session, and the public service burdens of the individual members 
command more and more of the time of the Representatives and Senators. 

The following comments of the minority and majority leaders of the 
Senate suggest the problem of committee meetings while the parent body 
is in session: 


Mr. JoHNsoN of Texas. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the majority 
leader for a moment, when the request was made for permission to the Committee 
on Finance to meet this afternoon during the session of the Senate the minority leader 
made no objection. He had previously assured the majority leader that he would not 
object when the request was made. However, I wish to make this observation: For the 
past several days we have had a very small attendance on the floor of the Senate. 
Yesterday, while a very important proposal was being discussed, fewer than a half dozen 
Senators were on the floor. 

I realize how important it is to get early action on the tax bill which is now in 
committee, and for that reason we, on this side of the aisle, wish to cooperate in everv 
way we can. However, we desire to serve notice that unless we are confronted with an 
emergency and unless it is very imperative that committees meet in the afternoon, I shall 
not look with favor on granting unanimous consent, as a matter of regular policy, for 
committees to meet during the afternoon in the weeks ahead. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, of course, I recognize the fact that committees of 
the Senate cannot meet except by unanimous consent, in the normal procedure in the 
Senate. However, I should like to point out to my distinguished colleague and friend 


3% H.R. 4198, S.J. Res. 13, the so-called tidelands bill, of the first session, was the bill debated at greatest 
length during that session. 


31 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11101. When the Senate reconvened that night, Senator Bennett of Utah served 
for the Chaplain. The recess was taken by vote of 56 to 0. 


32 The House debate printed out 119 pages, and the Senate 930. 
33 Senate debate involved 461 pages and the House 159. 

%P.L. 591, Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

35 Senate debate printed out 256 pages and House, 103. 


36 Debate on this proposal began on January 20; the final vote came on February 26. See 83 Cong. Rec. 
(1954), Daily Digest, D 199. 
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from Texas, the minority leader, that we could completely tie up the operations of the 
Senate if we do not permit committees to meet. We have a very heavy legislative pro- 
gram. It is difficult for many of the committees to finish their work in morning sessions. 

It is possible that committees would be faced with the contingency which confronts 
the Senate, namely, if they are not allowed to meet during the sessions of the Senate, 
the committees might have to meet in the evening, which I believe would be just as 
burdensome on Senators as evening sessions of the Senate, which a great many Senators 
hope we will be able to avoid.” 


During the session the Senate had 237 quorum calls, as compared to 
188 of the previous session,** and the House 72, as compared to 52 of the 
prior session. The problem of getting a quorum is not always an easy one, 
but it is not so difficult as that of keeping a quorum.*® 

The amount of business of the Congress continues to increase, com- 
pounding the work of Senators and Representatives, as Senator Dirksen 
complained on February 8: 


. .. I would not dare say to the people of Illinois that I knew all about all things 
that go on, when I serve on 5 subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations, on 
7 subcommittees of the Committee on the Judiciary, and on 3 subcommittees of the 
Committee on Government Operations. To do so I would really need roller skates to 
get from one subcommittee to another, without even then knowing entirely everything 
about every subject matter which is considered by the various committees.” 


. . . The talk about the presumption that Members of Congress know everything 
that goes on in the Senate and the House is a lot of nonsense, and everyone knows it. 
There is not a Senator who can keep up with half of the occurrences in Congress. . . . 


On many occasions the officials, by order of the Senate, were called 
upon to request the attendance of absent Senators.*? As in previous 
sessions, the roll call votes disclose much better attendance than was 
evidenced during most of the debates. According to the Congressional 
Quarterly, Weekly Report, the percentage of times a vote was taken when 
the roll was called for both Houses was 86.** The following table gives the 
picture of voting on roll calls for the last three years: 


37 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 3374. 

88 This number was previous to reassembling on November 8. 

% The following colloquy, which occurred immediately after a quorum call, presents the problem: 
“Tue Presipinc Orricer (Mr. Upton in the chair). A quorum is present. 


“The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Johnston) for himself and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. uglas) to the committee amend- 
ment on page 11, in line 


“Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that a quorum is not physically 
present. 


“Tue Presminc Orricer. A quorum answered the roll call. 


“Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that a quorum is not physically 
present. 


“Tue Preswine Orricer. The roll call disclosed the presence of a quorum. 
“Mr. DOUGLAS. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 
“Tue Presipina Orricer. The point of order is overruled. 
“Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
“Tue Presipinc Orricer. The clerk will call the roll. 
“The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll.” 
See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 6174. 
# 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 1417-18. 
4183 Cong. Rec. (1954), 1419. 
42.On a few occasions this occurred twice in one day; for example, see proceedings for June 8, 83 
Cong. Rec. (1954), 7384, 7400. 
4 Vol. XII, No. 41, 1247-62. 
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Taste [V 
1954 1953 1952 
No. of Percentage No. of Percentage No. of Percentage 
Roll of Members Roll of Members Roll of Members 
Calls Voting Calls Voting Calls Voting 
ait 85 89 84.3 129 86.8 
ere ee ee ee 76 84 71 88.2 72 83.7 





Thirty-one Representatives and seven Senators scored 100 per cent as 
compared to thirty-three Representatives and five Senators in the previous 
session.** 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


Of the 1,696 bills and resolutions passed by the Senate, as compared 
to 848 of the previous session, roughly 1,500 to 1,600 were disposed of 
under what might be called unanimous consent procedures. Actually the 
calendar was called on 22 different days, when the Senate passed 1,381 
“unobjected-to” bills and resolutions, 965 being private.*® The legislative 
debate of the Senate was devoted to the disposition of 86 proposals, as 
shown in Table III. 

The leadership proposed and the Senate adopted many unanimous 
consent agreements to bring the debate on most of the controversial 
measures to a Close, in order that a vote might be reached. Such agree- 
ments, on bills and amendments thereto, were adopted on at least 30 
occasions.*® The greatest use of unanimous consent agreements was made 
during the consideration of the bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 (S. 3690, H.R. 9757).47 While all of the proposed agreements to bring 
the debate on this bill to a close were not adopted, at least 25 of them were 
submitted for Senate action. The procedure regularly followed for several 
days during the consideration of this measure was as follows: An amend- 
ment was offered, the Chair would recognize the majority leader, who 
would submit a unanimous consent agreement for disposition of that 
amendment, a quorum would be called followed by a restatement of the 
agreement, and if objection to the agreement was forthcoming or some 





“4 See Ibid., pp. 1249-50, and Western Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 782-83. 


46 On August 11, 415 measures were passed under this procedure, perhaps the greatest number of bills and 
resolutions ever passed the Senate in a single day. 422 measures were passed that day. See 
83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 969. 


“A ical agreement follows: ‘Ordered, That following the morning business on Thursday, June 24, 
uring the further consideration of H.R. 9474, to extend the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, debate on any 
amendment or motion (including appeals) shall be limited to not exceeding 60 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, by the mover of any such amendment or motion and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Millikin) in the event he is opposed to such an amendment or 
motion; otherwise, by the mover and the minority leader or some Senator designated by him; 
Provided, That no amendment that is not germane to the subject matter of the said bill shall be 
received: And provided further, That debate upon the bill itself shall be limited to not exceeding 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled, respectively, by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Millikin) and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Johnson).’’ See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 8285. 


4 The form of agreements used is as follows: “Ordered, That any debate on the amendment 7-14-54-A to 
S. 3690 submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. yy including any amendment 
or motion submitted thereto, shall be limited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Hickenlooper): Provided, That no amendment thereto that is not germane to the 

subject matter of the said bill shall be received.” See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11172. 
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understanding not reached, the floor leader would move to table the 
amendment.** Of course, under this procedure, the right of the Chair to 
recognize the floor leader after an amendment was offered before recognizing 
the Senator proposing the amendment was questioned, but the Chair ruled 
that it possessed such power. 


THE Presipinc Orricer. Is there any objection? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, wait a minute. Who has the floor? 
THE Presipinc Orricer. The Senator from California has the floor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I was speaking, and I offered my amendment in due order. 
I have the floor. 


THE Presipinc OFFicer. By offering an amendment the Senator is not automatically 
entitled to the floor. The Senator is entitled to the floor upon the discretion of the 
Chair. The Chair has recognized the Senator from California (Mr. Knowland). 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A point of order, Mr. President. 


THE Presipinc OFFICER. Does the Senator from California yield for a point of 
order? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not yield for that purpose.” 


The unanimous consent agreements to limit debate, as usually adopted 
by the Senate, do not really cut off debate since Senators could continue 
to offer amendments and thereby gain additional time. But they appear 
to have a psychological effect; in nearly every case that an agreement is 
utilized, any further consideration is comparatively brief; often, if the 
restrictions do not become effective for a day or so, the bill will be 
temporarily put aside, and the Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of other business in the meantime. 

A petition to invoke the cloture rule®® was filed and voted on during 
the consideration of the Atomic Energy bill, but lost by a vote of 44 yeas 
to 42 nays. Passage, of course, required two-thirds of the total member- 
ship.*? 

On August 13 the Senate, by vote of 41 to 48, rejected a conference 
report on the bill; a further conference was requested, and at a later date 
a second report was filed and agreed to, and the bill became law.*? 

On August 3, under Rule XII, paragraph 2, Senator Mansfield, who 
had refrained from voting when his name was called, was required to vote. 
On a point of order Senator Mansfield assigned his reasons for not voting, 
but the Senate on voice vote declined to excuse him.** 

On July 27 Senator Morse, during the debate of the Atomic Energy 
bill, discussed the organization of senatorial opposition to that bill, setting 
48 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11573-74, 11321-22. 


49 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11704. 


% There have been 22 attempts to invoke the cloture rule since 1917, when the rule was first adopted. 
Cloture has been invoked four times: (1) November 15, 1919, on the Treaty of Versailles; (2) 
January 25, 1926, on the World Court; (3) February 15, 1927, on branch banking; and (4) February 
28, 1927, on the creation of a Bureau of Customs and Bureau of Prohibition. 

5183 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11493-94. 

52 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 13664. 

53 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 12543. 
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out in much detail the formulation of strategy and/or program in an 
attempt to defeat a bill. This speech is an unusual and informative dis- 
cussion of the topic.®* 

Proposals to amend the Constitution were rather popular in the Senate 
during the session; six such proposals were acted on but not one of them 
received Congressional approval. One went no further than hearings;** 
a subcommittee approved another;®* the Senate voted two down;*” and 
two were passed by the Senate but died in the House.** Two bills were 
recommitted by roll call vote®® and the Senate rejected a resolution holding 
that no Senator was elected from the state of New Mexico in the 1952 
election — a resolution intended to unseat Senator Chavez.® Finally, 10 
motions to reconsider the vote on passage or recommittal of that number 
of bills were officially entered at one time or another during the session.™ 


House PRocEDURE 


The House passed 1,600 bills and resolutions, three-fourths of which 
were acted on under one of its expeditious procedures, as follows: Private 
calendar was called on 16 different days and 763 measures were passed 
without objection, and 44 private bills were passed on August 19, under 
unanimous consent procedure;®* the consent calendar was called on 15 
different days and 283 measures were passed without objection; during 
consideration of District business on four different Mondays, 32 District of 
Columbia bills were passed; 18 bills were passed under the suspension of 
rules®* and one called up under suspension™ failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote;** Calendar Wednesday procedure was not utilized during 
the session; finally, scores of other bills were called up out of order and 
passed under unanimous consent procedure, after little or no debate. The 
real legislative debate of the House was directed to the 101 bills and 
resolutions reported in Table III. 

Eighty-four bills and resolutions were called up and disposed of under 
special resolutions reported by the Rules Committee.** During the session 


54 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 11648. 

55S. J. Res. 87, recognizing the authority of the law of Jesus Christ. 

56S. J. Res. 30, to give the President the power of item veto. 

57S. J. Res. 1, Bricker amendment on treaty-making, and S. J. Res. 53, to decrease the voting age to 18. 


38S. J. Res. 39, to provide for the appointment of Representatives in time of emergency or disaster, and 
S. J. Res. 44, relating to the Supreme Court. 


%S. 2650, amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, = py | May 7, by " to 42; S. 1461, transporta- 
tion rates in e, rec on 3, by 39 


©S. Res. 220 was rejected ws 36 to 53 on March 23. 


®1 When the Senate adjourned on August 20, three of the motions were still om the calendar, without 
action having been taken on them. 


® 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 1007. 

® Bills were passed under this procedure on July 21, August 3, and August 4. 

* H.R. 9245, the Postal Pay bill. 

® The vote was 228 yeas to 171 nays. 

66 H.R. 9245, the Postal Pay bill, failed of passage under suspension of rules, but passed under considera- 


tion of H. Res. 590, which was not reported by the Rules Committee but was brought up under 
discharge procedure on August 9 and passed. 
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that committee actually reported 91 resolutions providing for the considera- 
tion of 90 measures,®** but only 85 were adopted.** This is the highest 
number of special rules ever acted on by the House in a single session.® 
Of the 93 resolutions acted on,”° 6 were laid on the table when bills for 
which they provided consideration were passed under some other pro- 
cedure, one was defeated,” and one was left on calendar at adjournment.”? 

Of the 84 measures brought up under the 85 resolutions adopted, 65 
became public law; one was defeated when the enacting clause of the bill 
was stricken out;’* two were recommitted to their respective committees;”* 
ten passed the House but never passed the Senate; one was never brought 
up after the resolution to provide for its consideration had been agreed 
to;7> one passed the Senate amended;"* one concurrent resolution passed 
both Houses as amended;*? and three were vetoed by the President.7® 
These statistics make it evident that the work of the Rules Committee 
was not the sole product of an agency of the majority party, of the Congress, 
nor even of the House itself. 

An analysis of the 85 rules adopted by the House shows that with 
the exception of six each provided for the immediate consideration of a 
legislative proposal. Of the six, three were only to waive points of order 
against language in appropriation bills;7° one provided for sending a House 
bill with Senate amendments to conference;®° and two took up House bills 
with Senate amendments and agreed to the amendments.®! Forty-four 
of the remaining 79 were open rules merely setting the stage for preferential 
consideration. Thirty-five may be classed as closed rules, since they waived 
points of order against all provisions in the bills as reported, or amendments 
to the bills proposed by the committees concerned. Eight of the 35 barred 
any amendments except those offered by direction of the committee report- 
ing the bill and, eight provided that the bills should be considered as having 
been read for amendments. Seventy-one of the 79 stipulated that the bills 
be read for amendments under the five-minute rule. All 79 required that 


&7 H. Res. 485 and H. Res. 583 were utilized for the disposition of H.R. 7839 — one to bring up the bill 
for pasc2ge, the other to send the bill to conference. 


® Two special rules, one coming over from first session . Res. 369) and one discharged from the Rules 
Committee (H. Res. 590), were among the 85 adopted. 


®In the 79th Congress, second session, 91 rules were reported but only 57 were adopted and in the 8lst 
Congress, second session, 91 were reported but only 81 were adopted. 


7H. Res. 369 was reported in first session but adopted in the second session; H. Res. 590 was discharged 
from the Rules Committee and adopted. 


1H. Res. 626, by 188 to 196 on July 28; it was an open rule. 
TH. Res. 642. 

™H. Res. 488 — H.R. 2556. 

™ H.R. 4646 and H.R. 8356. 

™%H. Res. 484—S. 984. 

7H. Res. 651 —H. R. 9785. 

™ Sen. Cong. Res. 79. 

™S. 2033, H.R. 7774, and H. R. 3300. 

7H. Res. 506, 516, and 646. 

® H. Res. 583 (H. R. 7839). 

81H. Res. 710 (H.R. 7774), and H. Res. 705 (H. R. 6672). 
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general debate be confined to the bills; that at the conclusion of the 
consideration the Committee of the Whole should rise and report the bills 
back to the House with such amendments as might have been adopted; 
and that “the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit.” A maximum time for general debate 
was also prescribed in all 79 cases.** By and large, the special rules them- 
selves were not controversial. On July 21, five rules were called up one 
after the other and agreed to,®* and then the bills were considered at later 
dates. Forty-four of the resolutions were debated for less than a page 
and a half of the Record, with 23 being considered for less than one-third 
of a page of the Record. All but eight of the resolutions were acted on by 
voice vote and in some of these eight instances the yea and nay vote was 
required because the presence of a quorum was questioned. 

Four motions to discharge committees from consideration of bills or 
resolutions were filed, and one received enough signatures for entry on the 
calendar of such motions; this was H. Res. 590, a special rule for the 
consideration of H.R. 9245, the Postal Pay bill. The resolution was adopted 
and the bill was passed, though it never passed the Senate; the bill had 
previously been defeated in the House under suspension of the rules 
procedure. Petition No. 10 to get up H.R. 9020, to increase veterans’ 
pensions, was filed but the bill passed under suspension of rules procedure 
before the required number of signatures was obtained.*® 

The Rules Committee, on March 29, voted to table a special rule to 
waive any points of order against H.R. 8583, the Independent Offices 
appropriations bill. The House by roll call vote recommitted two bills,®* 
and it voted, by yeas and nays, to reject two others.®’ During the session, 
the House adopted seven resolutions** authorizing officials of the House 
and a Representative to appear in court with House documents and to 
testify.®® 

On February 23, 67 identical bills, to create a Federal Memorial Com- 
mission to study plans to construct in Washington, D.C., a memorial to 
Christopher Columbus, were introduced by 67 Representatives, which is no 


82 Fifty-one for 1 hour of general debate, 15 for 2 hours, 1 for 2/2 hours, 6 for 3 hours, 4 for 4 hours, 
1 for 5 hours, and 1 for ours. 


83 See H. Res. 643, 644, 645, 650, and 651. 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 874. 
* 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 10694. 
% See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 1205 for comments on petition No. 7, Alaskan Statehood bill. 


86 H.R. 4646, providing for the exchange of certain public and private lands, by vote of 226 to 161, on 
February 17; and H.R. 6356, Health Service Repey Pian Rei ¢ Act, by vote of 238 to 
» On july e 


8%™On May 10, by 228 to 68, it struck out the enacting clause of H.R. 2556, relative to extradition of 
certain fugitives; and on July 28, by 188 to 196, it rejected H. Res. 626, to consider H.R. 236 
construction, operation, and maintenance of Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

*8H. Res. 425, 431, 451, 469, 470, 640, and 711. 


% One of the resolutions established general policy as to emetuyers of the House testifying and as to court 
use of official papers of the House during sine die adjournment of the House. 
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doubt an unprecedented event. On March 1, at 2:30 p.m., a demonstration 
and the discharge of firearms occurred in the House Chamber during 
the counting of a vote, and five Representatives were wounded; the 
Presiding Officer declared the House in recess.®° 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Eighteen regular, supplemental, deficiency, and special appropriation 
bills and resolutions were enacted during the session. This was the same 
number of measures required in the previous session. 

As enacted, these bills appropriated $47,642,131,205. The President 
in his budget message*? and in various special communications during the 
course of the year asked for $50,238,390,985. The total amount ap- 
propriated was $2,596,259,780 less than the amount requested by the 
President. 

The enactment of these bills was accomplished early and with great 
expedition. All except the Mutual Security Act (H.R. 10051) had been 
signed into law by August 26. All but two had passed the House by June 
10°? and were signed by July 2.°* There was surprisingly little controversy 
in the disposition of the bills on the House and Senate floors. In the Senate, 
the committee amendments were generally agreed to en bloc, “with the bill 
as amended to be considered as original text for the purpose of further 
amendments,” and points of order against the committee amendments were 
reserved in most of the cases.** H.R. 7893, the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, passed the House by voice vote after three hours of debate, 
with no offer of amendment to the bill. 

On May 13 a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee voted 
to approve S.J. Res. 30, to amend the Constitution to give the President 
power to veto individual items in an appropriation bill, but no further 
action was ever taken on the measure. 


ComMITTEES, INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The committee work load was much the same as in the previous 
session; two series of days, selected at random, disclosed the average number 
of committees meeting each day to be nine in the Senate, 11 in the House, 
and four joint committees composed of both Representatives and Senators. 


% The Representatives wounded were Bentley of Michigan, Davis of Tennessee, Fallon of Maryland, 
Jensen of Iowa, and Roberts of Alabama. 

%1 The budget message was sent to the House on January 21, 1954 (H. Doc. 264). 

92 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 1019. 

83 For further comparison of reductions and of dates of enactment in previous sessions, see Western 
Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 788-89. 

%4On a number of occasions during the session — not only in the case of appropriations bills — the 
reported committee amendments were agreed to en bloc, under unanimous consent procedure, and 
the bill as amended was then considered as original text for the purpose of further amendments, 
to be offered from the floor. 


% 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 164. 
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These meetings consisted of open hearings on proposed pieces of legislation, 
closed sessions for drafting or perfecting proposed legislation for reporting 
to one or the other House, closed hearings on proposed legislation, investi- 
gations of sundry matters as distinct from proposed pieces of legislation, and 
conference meetings between members of the two Houses to iron out 
differences between themselves on proposed legislative measures already 
passed by both in different forms. 

Senate committees filed 1,670 reports. Of these 14 were special reports; 
the others accompanied proposed pieces of legislation — this compares with 
835 in the previous session. House committees filed 1,584 reports; of these 
91 were special and the others accompanied proposed legislation — this 
compares with 1,094 in the previous session. 

The standing committees of both Houses worked long and hard on 
proposed legislation. Perhaps the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations and their respective subcommittees, as usual, carried as heavy 
a load as any. Hearings on budget estimates began before the session started 
and the last meeting of the Senate Appropriations Committee, to report 
an appropriation bill, was on August 6. During all of that period a sub- 
committee of one or both of the committees was meeting nearly every day 
and it was quite common for three to five such subcommittees to be in 
session on the same day. The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate were exceedingly busy all the 
session — particularly with the excise tax reduction bill (H.R. 8224), the 
general tax revision bill of 1954 (H.R. 8300), the Social Security bill 
(H.R. 9366), and trade agreements extension (H.R. 9474). On the general 
tax revision bill, for example, the Ways and Means Committee began hear- 
ings at the start of session and did not conclude its daily meetings on the 
measure until March 9; the Finance Committee began its hearings on the 
bill on April 7, and met almost daily — including some Saturdays and 
even a Sunday —to get the bill reported by June 18. Prolonged hearings 
and executive meetings of the Education and Labor Committee of the 
House and the Labor and Public Welfare Committee of the Senate were 
held, particularly to dispose of the proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but no law on the subject was enacted. The two Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees were particularly occupied with the 
Hawaiian and Alaskan Statehood bills, which were never enacted. The 
House Committee on Agriculture and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry were busy much of the session with proposed farm 
legislation (H.R. 9680, S. 3052), but they also handled various other 
pieces of legislation. The Housing Act of 1954 (H.R. 7839 and related 
bills) and investigation of the housing scandals occupied the two Banking 
and Currency Committees for some time, but those committees considered 
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much other important legislation. The Judiciary Committees of the two 
Houses handled more pieces of legislation, including great numbers of 
private bills, than any two other committees, if not as many pieces as all 
of the other committees combined. These examples give some idea of the 
scope of work of the various standing committees of the two Houses. All 
of the committees were busy, and some not mentioned above handled many 
major pieces of legislation, on which many meetings were held, but it is 
impossible to describe them all here. 

The Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Reports, found that during the 
Eighty-third Congress the House and Senate had made available to them- 
selves for investigations $8,172,894, of which $7,604,473 was in new money; 
that new money authorized during the second session, included in the above 
total, amounted to $3,394,423, of which $2,051,923 was provided for the 
Senate and $1,342,500 for the House.® 

According to the Congressional Quarterly, the Senate committees 
receiving the most were Judiciary, $843,000; Appropriations, $800,000; 
Banking and Currency, $434,000; and Government Operations, $406,273. 
The House committees receiving the largest sums were Appropriations, 
$900,000; Government Operations, $585,050; and Un-American Activities, 
$575,000. 

The same service found that since adjournment of the first session on 
August 3, 1953, 117 investigations had been made by House and Senate 
committees.*” Some of the subjects explored by the committees and sub- 
committees, including special committees, were: coffee prices; Army con- 
tracts with the General Motors Corporation; fiscal methods in the Defense 
Department; Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard programs; F.H.A. 
(housing scandals); review of the United Nations Charter; Communist 
infiltration; the so-called McCarthy-Army hearings; activities of United 
States citizens employed by the United Nations; extent and cost of educa- 
tional activities in the Government agencies; review of United States foreign 
operations abroad; strategic and critical materials; the nation’s health needs; 
seizure of certain Baltic peoples and their treatment; the Department of 
Interior’s new power policy; the domestic tin smelting industry; distressed 
conditions of American shipyards; the federal maritime training program; 
juvenile delinquency; the federal employees security program; proposals 
on rules of procedure for investigations; censure charges against Senator 
McCarthy; tax-exempt foundations; and atomic energy problems. 

During the session the Senate adopted 31 resolutions either authorizing 
or providing funds for investigations or committee projects; the House 
adopted 15 such resolutions. The Senate adopted five resolutions citing 





96 See Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Reports, XII (September 24, 1954), 1189-1204. 
 Ibid., p. 1189. 
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persons for contempt of the Senate, and the House adopted 29 citing 
persons for contempt of the House.** 

Rules of procedure for committees, including subcommittees, con- 
ducting investigations were the subject of much discussion. Hearings were 
held by the Rules Committees of both Houses regarding Congressional 
investigations and a code of procedure, but no resolutions on the subject 
were reported. Many speeches were made in both Houses,® and the 
Republican Conference adopted some “suggestions for inclusion in the rules 
and policies of Senate investigating committees and subcommittees,” 
which were in turn agreed to by some of the Senate committees, but they 
were not made a part of the Senate Rules. 


Tue SENATE AS A COUNCIL 


During the year the President nominated 35,158 persons for all 
branches of the Government services; of these 34,450 were confirmed.?°* 
Twelve nominations were withdrawn and 696 were left unconfirmed when 
the Senate recessed on August 20, but not a single one was rejected. The 
number of nominations submitted during the session exceeded the figure 
of the previous session, 23,542, but by and large they were disposed of 
without controversy. The two most contested nominations, and the only 
two on which there were yea and nay votes, were that of Albert C. Beeson 
to the National Labor Relations Board, on which majority and minority 
reports were initially filed and then, on February 17, a supplemental report 
was filed by the majority as well as supplemental minority views; and that 
of Robert E. Lee to the Federal Communications Commission. The Beeson 
nomination, after considerable debate,’ was confirmed on February 18 by 
a vote of 45 to 42, and the Lee nomination on January 25 by a vote of 
58 to 25. 

Ten treaties were submitted to the Senate by the President for approval 
while 23 others, submitted in previous sessions, were awaiting Senate dis- 
position.’°? Five of the former and one of the latter were reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and approved by the Senate,’®* one with 


8H. Res. 681 was adopted to withdraw legal proceedings against one person which had been authorized 
under H. Res. 541. 


See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 2668, 3599, 5999, 102, 2097, 6606, 2095, 4993. 
100 See 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 2795-96. 


10a During the session of the Senate from November 8 through December 2, the President sent 10,658 
nominations to the Senate ot which 10,593 were confirmed. 


101 The Beeson nomination was debated for 35 pages of the Congressional Record and the Lee nomination 
for 14 pages. 


12 Exec. U, V, AA, CC, of the 80th Cong., Ist Sess., recommendations relative to labor legislation, are 
not treaties but communications from the President thereon, and Exec. H, of the 82d Cong., Ist 
Sess., is not a treaty but a communication from the President urging the approval of Exec. G 
8lst Cong., Ist Sess., convention on wages and hours. 


#8 Two treaties were reported but not acted on by the Senate; they were left on the Executive Calendar 
at adjournment on August 20 (Exec. D, of 83d Cong., 2d Sess., and Exec. E, of 83d Cong., 

ss.). During the session from November 8 through December 2, three additional treaties were 
submitted to the Senate. 
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an understanding’** and another with a reservation.2°° The treaties ap- 
proved are: Mutual Defense with Korea,’ International Sugar Agree- 
ment,?*? Control of Opium,?°* Double Taxation,?°® and Universal Copy- 
right Convention.”*° All of these treaties were disposed of by the Senate 
after brief consideration and in the absence of any real controversy. Under 
the announced policy of the leadership, however, because of previous 
experience, the resolution of ratification of each treaty was adopted by a 
roll call vote and it now appears that this has become an established 
procedure for the Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


By and large, the relationship between the President and Congress 
was comparatively good, but the President did not get all of his legislative 
recommendations enacted, even though there were relatively few roll call 
votes in either House which could be labeled as strict party votes, and 
these were mostly over procedural questions. 

The administration’s program was submitted to the Congress in the 
President’s State of the Union message, Budget message, and Economic 
Report, and in a series of special messages devoted to specific economic 
and social problems already listed elsewhere in this article. 

A survey on the “Eisenhower Boxscore,” prepared by the Congres- 
sional Quarterly, presents the following picture: “The President sent 
Congress 232 legislative requests. Congress approved 150, or 64.65517 
per cent.” “Congress rejected 49 requests, 21.1 per cent of the total.” 
“Thirty-three requests — 14.2 per cent — were stalled.” 2" That report 
further stated that “the White House and the President have publicized 
a different boxscore, calculating an .830 batting average. Their tabulation 
contains 64 or 65 points — the total has varied — of which 54 are checked 

” ° . 
off as approved.” It then pointed out that Congressional Quarterly counted 
only clear-cut proposals by the President himself, while the White House 
tallied about 15 points proposed by other members of the administration, 
and omitted some of the President’s requests.*** 

The two reorganization plans submitted by the President became 
effective; '** the general tax revision bill,??® the excise tax reduction meas- 
14 Exec. A, 83d Cong., 2d Sess., Mutual Defense Treaty with Korea. 

105 Exec. B, 83d Cong., 2d Sess., International Sugar Agreement. 
106 Exec. A, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 

107 Exec. B, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 

08 Exec. C, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 

109 Exec. H, 83d Cong., 2d Sess.; and Exec. J, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 
110 Exec. M, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 

111 Weekly Reports, XII (September 3, 1954), 1117-44. 

112 [bid., p. 1117. 


113 This report gives the complete picture for anyone interested in the details. 


144 Plan I (H. Doc. 381), submitted on April 29, relates to the establishment of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission; Plan II (H. Doc. 382), submitted on April 29, relates to the liquidation 
of certain affairs of the Reconstructién Finance Corporation. 


15 H.R. 8300 — P.L. 591. 
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ure,”"® the Social Security Act,!*”7 the St. Lawrence Seaway,™* the road 
bill,“® group life insurance for federal employees,*° the farm program 
bill,** the Atomic Energy Act of 1954,!22 and the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954**° were all enacted, embodying many of the President’s legis- 
lative recommendations, and practically in the form requested. 

The President’s recommendations in the field of labor were turned 
down; the Senate, on May 7, by vote of 50 to 42, recommitted its bill 
(S. 2650) on the subject,?** while the House Committee on Education and 
Labor held many meetings on a proposed bill but a measure was never 
reported and therefore never considered by the House. 

On May 21, the Senate, by a vote of 34 to 24 (less than a two-thirds 
majority), rejected S.J. Res. 53, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion granting the right to vote to citizens who have attained the age of 
eighteen,!*> and the House never took up such a proposal in spite of the 
President’s recommendation. The House approved a bill to carry out the 
administration’s proposal to allow the admission of evidence obtained 
through wire tapping;'** the Senate Judiciary Committee never even re- 
ported the bill to the Senate. 

On July 13 the House voted to recommit H.R. 8356, the Health 
Service Repayment Plan Reinsurance Act, legislation which the President 
had requested.127 The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported such a bill (S. 3114) but it was never brought up for debate, nor 
was the President given an act providing for federal aid to all schools on a 
national basis. The President recommended that statehood be extended 
to Hawaii, and the House on March 10, 1953 passed a bill to accomplish 
that end. The Senate failed to act during that year, and this year, after 
the Committee first agreed to include Alaska by way of amendment to the 
bill, and then reported the bill to extend statehood to Hawaii only, the 
Senate, following a long period of consideration of the measure, amended 
the bill to extend statehood to both Hawaii and Alaska, and passed the bill 
on April 1.17 At the same time the Senate requested a conference on the 


116 H.R. 8224 — P.L. 324. 

117 H.R. 9366 — P.L. 761. 

18S. 2150 — P.L. 358. 

199 H.R. 8127 — P.L. 350. 

10S. 3681 — P.L. 598. 

121 H.R. 9680 — P.L. 690. 

122H.R. 9757 — P.L. 703. Some changes were made over the President’s recommendations, as unqualified 
preference for co-operatives and public agencies in instances where the A.E.C. may distribute 


commercially power produced in excess of its own needs. Any power production by the A.E.C. 
will be limited to that from experimental reactors. 


123 H.R. 10009 — P.L. 768. 


1% The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare was criticized for voting to confine the scope of 
= to subjects recommended by the President as amendments to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 


125 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), Daily Digest, D 565. 

126 H.R. 8649, which passed the House on April 8. 

127 He asked for federal insurance for private health plans. 
128 See proceedings on H.R. 3575. 
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differences; under House rules for a bill of this nature, unanimous consent 
was necessary to send the bill to conference unless the Rules Committee 
would report a special rule to that effect. Unanimous consent was im- 
possible and a special rule from the Rules Committee was not forthcoming. 
When the House adjourned sine die, the bill was still pending House action. 

The President originally requested a three-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with some slight changes, but the Congress gave 
him a simple one-year extension.’** In the case of Mutual Security, the 
Congress authorized an appropriation of $3,252,868,000, which is $423,- 
540,000 less than the President requested;’*° it appropriated $2,781,499,816 
in new appropriations plus authority to use $2,462,075,979 previously ap- 
propriated but not obligated —a grand total of $5,243,575,795 as opposed 
to $6,020,633,533 recommended by the President.*** The President origi- 
nally requested a debt limit increase from $275 billion to $290 billion**? 
and the Senate in the previous session balked at the proposal; finally, in 
this session, the Congress passed a bill providing a temporary increase by 
$6,000,000,000, effective until June 30, 1955.1** The President got a housing 
bill*** but the public housing authorization was cut far below the request. 

On the other hand, the Congress passed the federal employees pay 
raise bill,** but the President pocket-vetoed the measure. Finally, the 
President was victorious in his opposition to the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment to the Constitution to limit the treaty-making power of the Senate 
and to place Congressional control over executive agreements. The Senate 
rejected the proposal by the slight margin of 60 yeas to 31 nays (a two- 
thirds affirmative vote was necessary), with the majority leader supporting 
the joint resolution in its final form.%** Just before the vote the majority 
leader took leave of his desk to make his speech, stating: 

I have left the desk of majority leader because I wish to make it very clear that 
what I say is not said as majority leader, but is said in my capacity as an individual 


Senator of the United States. I wish to make that perfectly clear so that no person in 
this Chamber will be under any misconception. 

So far as I know, the President of the United States has not changed his view 
that the only amendments which were acceptable to the administration were those which 
were presented by the distinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. Ferguson) on behalf 
of himself and a number of other Senators. I say that in order that there may be a clear 
understanding that there has been no change in the situation, and in order that no 
Senator may vote under a misapprehension.™ 





129 H.R. 9474 — P.L. 464. The President subsequently agreed to settle for a one-year extension, with the 
erstanding that Congress would make a complete review of foreign trade policy next year. 


19 H.R. 9678 — P.L. 665. 

131 H.R. 10051 — P.L. 778. 

182 See Western Political Quarterly, VI (1953), 794. 
133 H.R. 6672 — P.L. 686. 

14 H.R. 7839—P.L. 560. 

338 H.R. 7774. 

18 See proceedings on S.J. Res. 1. 

137 83 Cong. Rec. (1954), 2248. 
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During the year the President signed 493 bills into public law and 775 
into private law; he vetoed 42, of which 25 were by pocket veto; no bill 
became law over his veto or without his approval. 

On May 25 the President vetoed H.R. 7512, a bill to provide for the 
conveyance of certain federal lands in Florida to the Armory Board of that 
state in order to aid in co-ordinated management of the natural resources 
of the federal and state lands within the reservation. He gave as his reason 
his opposition to a section which required that prior to the consummation 
of any agreements to be worked out between Florida and the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary or his designee “shall come into agreement with 
the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives concerning the terms of such agreement.” The President 
pointed out that this would be contrary to the principle of separation of 
powers, since “the making of such a contract or agreement on behalf of the 
United States is a purely executive or administrative function. .. .” The 
President, however, signed two other bills which seemingly involved some 
Congressional supervision over administrative actions. The Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, under Section 164, Electric Utility Contracts, provides: “Any 
contract hereafter entered into by the Commission pursuant to this section 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee and a period of thirty days shall 
elapse while Congress is in session (in computing such thirty days, there 
shall be excluded the days on which either House is not in session because 
of adjournment for more than three days) before the contract of the 
Commission shall become effective: Provided, however, That the Joint 
Committee, after having received the proposed contract, may by resolution 
in writing, waive the conditions of or all or any portion of such thirty-day 
period.” 1° The so-called Lease-Purchase Agreements Act, relative to 
public buildings purchase contracts, provides: “No appropriations shall be 
made for purchase contract projects which have not been approved by 
resolutions adopted by the Committees on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, within three years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. For the purpose of securing consideration of said 
approval the Administrator shall transmit to each such Committee a 
prospectus of the proposed project... .” 1%° 

The practice of Congressional supervision over administration is not 
entirely new. In Section 601 of Public Law 155 of the Eighty-second 
Congress there is a proviso that the Secretaries of Army, Air Force, and 
Navy and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall come into agree- 
ment with the Committees on Armed Services of the House and Senate 
with respect to real-estate actions. 





138 PL. 703, p. 33 of slip law. 
PL. 519, p. 1 of slip law. 
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I 
Tn RELATED aspects of the interpenetration of politics and ad- 


ministration have drawn increasing attention in the literature of 

political science. The first is the extent to which the effective 
strength of an administrative agency is determined by the sustaining force 
that can be mobilized in the agency’s behalf by private groups in the outside 
community. The second is the crucial importance for these private groups 
of controlling or influencing the formation of policy affecting their welfare 
in executive agencies as well as in the legislature. This mutual inter- 
dependence has given rise to the close alliances between administrative 
agencies and interest organizations that are frequently noted as a character- 
istic feature of the American political environment.’ 

Such alliances spring up in connection with the whole range of govern- 
mental activities carried on in twentieth century America. In the case of 
regulatory functions, the alliance is frequently the product on the one 
hand of the administrator’s desire to induce compliance with regulation by 
the private groups regulated, and on the other hand of the need of an 
interest organization for the friendly exercise of the highly discretionary 
powers possessed by regulatory agencies. In the case of government service 
or promotional activities, both an interest organization and an administrative 
agency may share a stake in the maintenance of an existing government 
program. 

The ubiquity of the alliances between administrative agencies and 
interest organizations is, therefore, an obvious tribute to their utility. Less 
generally recognized, however, is the extent to which the establishment of 
a close liaison with an interest organization may be a liability as well as an 
asset for an administrative agency. Such an alliance forces an administrative 
agency seeking extension of its own authority into a position of dependence 
upon the level of political influence achieved by the interest organizations 
with which it is affiliated. Whatever handicaps these groups suffer from 
in attaining their political objectives inevitably burden the administrative 
agency in its efforts to improve its own status. Moreover, an administrative 
agency may easily become a symbol at which political opposition to the 
1See, among other recent discussions of this relationship, Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, 

Politics, Economics, and Welfare (New York: Harper, 1953), chap. xii; Earl Latham, “The Group 


Basis of Politics; Notes for a Theory,’’ American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), 376-97; 
and David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1951), chaps. xiii, xiv. 
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groups with which it is associated can strike vicarious blows. Government 
agencies in league with politically weak interest organizations may thus find 
themselves stepchildren in the administrative branch of the government. 
These are central conclusions that emerge from a study of one of the 
principal executive agencies of the national government, the United States 
Department of Labor. 


II 

The Department of Labor was established in 1913 to “foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” On the basis of this formal mandate it might 
appear that its clientele was so broad that the Department need not rely 
greatly upon organized interest groups for political support. The wage 
earning group with the promotion of whose welfare the Department was 
originally charged embraced a substantial segment of the population. 

Of course the Labor Department has itself at all times been willing 
to consider the dimensions of its clientele in broad terms. The Department 
pointed out in 1923, for example, that it had control “of matters involving 
solely and exclusively personal or human rights, affecting the welfare and 
happiness of men, women, and children everywhere,” ? and in 1924 it 
stated that “the vast majority of the people of America today are the wage 
earners.” * Several important factors, however, have prevented the De- 
partment from drawing the effective political support it may have expected 
from its statutory clientele and have forced it instead into a position of 
particular dependence upon the trade unions representing wage earners. 

For one thing, wage earners in general are too lacking in self-con- 
sciousness as a social group to identify themselves with a government 
agency charged especially with promoting their welfare. In the years 
subsequent to its establishment, opponents of the Department of Labor 
have often drawn an invidious distinction between the Department, which 
in their opinion appeals to a particular social class, and other executive 
agencies which they consider to serve general community interests. Un- 
fortunately from the Department’s point of view, there exists in American 
society no such cohesive, self-conscious working class for it to represent, 
since unorganized members of the wage earning segment of the population 
tend to have in common chiefly the statistical attribute that they derive 
their income from wages. This lack of self-consciousness on the part of 
wage earners stems not only from adverse environmental factors — the 
power and influence of the entrepreneurial class and ideology, for instance 
— but also from certain basic attitudes of American workers themselves, 


2 Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1923), p. 1. 
3 Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1924), p. 141. 
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including their adherence to the doctrine of economic individualism and 
their expectations of opportunities for social and economic advancement. 

The absence in its unorganized clientele of any sense of common 
purpose or grievance has from the outset been a basic weakness in the 
Department’s political position. Certainly the indifference of the un- 
organized is the standard rather than the unusual situation, and the 
strength of an administrative agency, like that of other governmental 
institutions, is more often than not determined by the organized political 
support it can command. But organization is not indispensable to political 
strength. Notwithstanding common conceptions of the importance of 
“pressure group” influence, the vitality of such an executive agency as the 
Department of Agriculture is a function of the self-consciousness of un- 
organized farmers as to their role, and public acceptance of its distinctive 
and important character, as well as of the active support of agricultural 
organizations allied with the Department. The establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1862 to serve agrarian interests, some fifty 
years before the creation of the Department of Labor, was a reflection of 
the early public esteem in which the agricultural role was held as well 
as of the lobbying of agricultural organizations. Worth noting in this 
regard is the fact that public acceptance of the need for regulatory legisla- 
tion to improve the economic position of farmers also preceded by a half- 
century the enactment of such legislation in behalf of wage earners; and, 
needless to say, laws like the National Labor Relations Act are still far 
from meeting with the acceptance granted legislation like the Packers and 
Stockyards Act and the Commodity Exchange Act. 

The establishment of the Department of Labor was therefore almost 
entirely the result of pressure exerted by trade unions and represented in 
fact the culmination of a half-century of effort by labor organizations to 
achieve the creation of an executive department serving the interests of 
wage earners. Beginning in 1865, just three years after the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture, the passage of resolutions favoring the 
creation of a similar agency for labor became a standard feature of national 
trade union conventions. A central motivation behind the drive of the 
trade unions for the creation of a national department of labor was their 
desire for equality of status and opportunity with other interest groups. 
This motivation was in accord with the “business unionism” orientation 
of the American labor movement, which led the trade unions persistently 
to place their main emphasis upon the achievement of immediate and 
practical benefits for workers within the existing economic system rather 
than to attempt any fundamental reconstruction of the system in favor 
of wage earners, as was the objective of comparable European organizations. 
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It was the object of the American labor movement to eliminate the 
discrepancies that existed between the actual status of American workers 
and the position they were entitled to by virtue of the American ideal of 
equality. If other interest groups had representation in the President’s 
Cabinet, then labor too was entitled to such representation.* 

The sense of having been singled out for unjust discrimination that 
animated early trade union efforts to secure the establishment of a depart- 
ment of labor is illustrated by the preamble to a resolution introduced 
by a trade union official in 1868 at a convention of the National Trade 
Union: “Whereas, in looking out over society, we find the protecting arm 
of the law thrown around every enterprise having for its object the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and the utmost care taken to foster and encourage 
the undertakings of the rich, and to assist capital in all monopolies . . . 
there is no department of our government having for its sole object the 
care and protection of labor, and the various enterprises of workingmen, 
having for their object an equitable distribution of the products of industry 
and the elevation of those who labor.” © 

Because of the comparative weakness of the American trade union 
movement in the nineteenth century, progress toward the achievement 
of this trade union objective was slow. The first milestone along the way 
was not reached until 1884, when a national Bureau of Labor was es- 
tablished to collect and publish statistics on the conditions of labor. This 
new agency was to be headed by a Commissioner of Labor, and it was in 
connection with the appointment of the first Commissioner that the 
problem of ambiguity in the role of a national agency representing labor 
first asserted itself. Obviously, if the statistics furnished by the Bureau 
of Labor were to be safe from charges or suspicions of partisanship, the 
Commissioner administering the agency must himself be free of political 
or interest group affiliations. Organized labor felt, however, that a union 
member should be appointed to head the Bureau of Labor. As a matter 
of fact, Terence V. Powderly, head of the Knights of Labor at that time, 
was a leading candidate for the position. But the appointment went to 
Carroll D. Wright, who had had no previous connection with the labor 
movement but who had acquired a distinguished reputation in the field 
of statistics by virtue of his direction of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

In any event the trade union expectation was that the creation of this 
Bureau of Labor would provide the “statutory germ” toward the achieve- 
ment of a department of labor, since its investigations would point the way 
toward remedial legislation in behalf of wage earners and eventually 


*See, in this connection, John Herman Randall, Jr., The Problem of Group Responsibility to Society. 
5 Quoted in John Lombardi, Labor's Voice in the Cabinet, pp. 21-22. 
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toward an executive department to administer such legislation. The kind 
of information that labor leaders hoped to bring to light through the 
agency of the Bureau included data on income and property distribution, 
as well as on wages, profits and employment. Even where such data were 
already available, it would, in the opinion of trade union officials, attract 
greater attention and have greater weight if published by an official govern- 
ment agency. Following the creation of the Bureau of Labor, successive 
steps toward the establishment of an executive department representing 
wage earners included the elevation of the Bureau of Labor to depart- 
mental but not Cabinet status in 1888 and the absorption of this anomalous 
agency into the newly established Department of Commerce and Labor 
in 1903. 

The establishment of this joint Department of Commerce and Labor 
in 1903 reveals how weakly wage earners were recognized as a distinct com- 
munity interest at the turn of the century. The attitude of those who 
successfully supported the establishment of an executive department repre- 
senting simultaneously the interests of business and labor was that the 
interests of the two groups were inseparable and that promotion of their 
welfare should therefore be integrated administratively. Congressional 
action in establishing a joint department was, indeed, in part an attempt 
to legislate out of existence the possibility of class conflict in this country 
between capital and labor. 

This representation of wage earner interests in a Department of 
Commerce and Labor was, however, unsatisfactory to the trade unions. 
For one thing, the Bureau of Labor was but one of eighteen agencies in the 
new Department and represented but an inconsiderable phase of the entire 
work of the Department. In 1904, for example, the first year of depart- 
mental operations, only 100 of the Department’s staff of 9,210 were 
employed in the Bureau of Labor. The appropriation received by the 
Bureau in that year likewise represented only a little over one per cent 
of the entire departmental allocation — $184,220 out of a total expenditure 
of $13,745,374. At no time in the brief history of the joint department 
did the work of the Bureau of Labor account for more than two per cent 
of the Department’s appropriation or personnel. In view of this minority 
role of labor administration in the joint department, trade union leaders 
felt that their interests were submerged rather than represented in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

As a result, the efforts of organized labor to secure the establishment 
of an independent Department of Labor continued. Samuel Gompers was 
later to say with reference to the creation of the joint department: “the 
setback simply whetted our appetites and desires and our insistent de- 
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mand.” *® The spirit of dissatisfaction that characterized labor leaders 
during this period was described in an annual report of the Department 
of Labor many years later: “Not only did the new Department fall far 
short of satisfying the needs of wage earners; it had in it all the possibilities 
of a hostile instead of a friendly governmental agency.”’ When the 
Democratic victory in the elections of 1910 produced a Congress relatively 
friendly to the demands of organized labor, legislation creating an in- 
dependent Department of Labor was introduced in Congress. In 1913 this 
legislation was finally approved in both Houses and signed by President 
Taft. 
Il 


In large part, then, the alliance between the Department of Labor 
and the trade unions had its origins in the indifference of its unorganized 
wage earning clientele toward the Department, and was cemented by the 
leading role played by labor organizations in the creation of the Depart- 
ment. This is not to overlook, of course, the fact that ordinary adminis- 
trative exigencies would have forced the Department to develop close 
contacts with the trade union movement. Labor organizations provided an 
avenue for the dissemination of the informational material that was, 
in the beginning, the Department’s chief contribution to improvement of 
the welfare of its wage earner clientele. The Department had to communi- 
cate with its constituency, and, as it was to point out itself: “freely as 
conferences with unorganized wage earners are welcome, official intercourse 
with individuals as such has practical limits which organization alone can 
remove.” ® Reliance upon interest organizations for communication with 
a clientele is of course a fundamental necessity for administrative agencies. 

Not only did the Department thus defend its close liaison with existing 
trade union organizations; it also came, not illogically in view of the need 
to facilitate communication with its clientele, to support the extension of 
trade union organization among wage earners. The reason the Department 
gave for this support was that the growth of labor union membership would 
facilitate collective bargaining and promote industrial peace. “The absence 
of organization,” the Department stated, “means the absence of a medium 
through which the workers en masse can discuss their problems with 
employers. The denial of this organization is the denial of the only means 
of peaceable settlement they have.”® Needless to say, such pragmatic 
considerations were involved in the Department’s support of expanded 
trade unionism as the fact that the strengthening of wage earner organiza- 
tions would increase the size of the Department’s effective clientele and 
® Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the AF of L, 1913, p. 174. 

1 Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1920), p. 18. 


8 First Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1913), p. 8. 
® Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1918), p. 232. 
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the weight of its political support. The Department’s identification with 
the trade unions has been considerably strengthened in the eyes of other 
groups by its commitment to the expansion of trade union power. 

This has meant that the Department acquired the political support 
of the trade unions at the cost of incurring the hostility of employer groups 
opposed to any expansion of trade unionism. Moreover, evidence of the 
kinship between the Department and organized labor convinced many 
employers that the underlying purpose behind the creation of the Depart- 
ment was to increase the political influence of organized labor over the 
formation of national labor policy. For such employer groups, therefore, 
opposition to the Labor Department was but a logical consequence of their 
antagonism to both trade unionism and to organized labor’s viewpoints on 
labor legislation. 

Certainly the trade unions themselves have never made a secret of the 
fact that they consider the Department to have been created mainly to 
advance their interests. It is characteristic of labor leaders, for example, 
to strike a possessive note in public references to their relationship with the 
Department, as in John L. Lewis’ description of the Department in 1935 
before a Senate committee holding hearings prior to the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act “as being the recognized branch of the 
Federal Government upon which labor can depend to represent its view- 
points.” 1° 

Originally, trade union leaders conceived of the role of the Secretary 
of Labor as that of acting as functional or occupational representative of 
organized labor in the executive branch. It was the initial expectation of 
organized labor that the Secretary of Labor would be of use through his 
ability, in Gompers’ eloquent description, to “be at the council table of 
the President’s Cabinet to give advice and counsel, and to speak the right 
words at the right time.” 71. This conception of the Secretary of Labor as 
its personal representative inspired a resolution introduced at the 1912 
convention of the American Federation of Labor proposing that the Secre- 
tary of Labor be selected by the President from a panel of names submitted 
to him by the AF of L, and in 1914 led the trade unions to assert that only 
a participant in the trade union movement could properly serve as Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Although the first proposal was never adopted and the second has 
not been consistently observed, business groups can always find ample 
evidence of the influence of organized labor in the selection of departmental 
personnel, including not only the usual consultation of trade union leaders 
in the selection of the Secretary of Labor but also the practice of naming 


% National Labor Relations Board, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
74th Cong., Ist Sess. pt. 2, 196 (1935). 
11 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the AF of L, 1909, p. 28. 
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representatives of the dominant labor organizations as Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor and the employment of lesser trade union officials as commis- 
sioners of conciliation in the Department. 

In the long run, moreover, the identification of the Labor Department 
with the trade unions has led other groups besides employers — for 
example, medical and educational associations—to question the ad- 
ministrative impartiality of the Department. It has in fact been asserted 
that its alliance with the trade union movement disqualifies the Depart- 
ment from administering legislation in which the interests of any other 
group besides organized labor are involved. Obviously this charge of 
partisanship in administration is one commonly brought against clientele 
agencies, and in fact such bias is commonly considered to be the chief 
drawback of organizing executive agencies upon the clientele principle. 
In the case of the Labor Department, however, the unfavorable impact 
of this charge has been reinforced by the overt character of the liaison 
between the Department and the trade unions. 


IV 


The belief that the Labor Department was a “biased” agency, in- 
capable of serving as a neutral administrative instrument for the enforce- 
ment of labor laws, blocked the Department’s administrative growth in 
several ways. It led in the first place to the legislative practice of establish- 
ing and maintaining administration of labor legislation in independent 
agencies rather than in the Labor Department. In 1916, for example, just 
three years after the establishment of the Department, the United States 
Employees Compensation Commission was created to administer newly 
enacted legislation providing workmen’s compensation benefits for civilian 
employees of the national government. The jurisdiction of this independent 
agency was subsequently expanded by legislation extending this national 
workmen’s compensation program to cover certain maritime workers not 
provided for by existing state laws as well as employees of private industry 
in the District of Columbia. When in 1932 President Hoover proposed to 
transfer the maritime and private industry functions of the United States 
Employees Compensation Commission to the Department of Labor, the 
proposal was vigorously and successfully resisted by the shipping interests 
liable for compensation claims entered by maritime workers. In a resolution 
sent to the House Committee studying the President’s proposal, the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York stated that “it is most un- 
reasonable and unwise to entrust the interests of maritime employers under 
this act to a department which could not be expected, from the very nature 
of its operations, to consider same from other than a partisan viewpoint, 
and with a prejudice which would tend to work grave injury to such 
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maritime employers.” 12 The apprehension of departmental bias was also 
a factor in the later establishment of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the Social Security Board as independent agencies. 

The situation with regard to railroad labor legislation provides a 
special case of the practice of creating independent agencies to administer 
legislation that might otherwise have come under the Labor Department’s 
jurisdiction. At a comparatively early date in the history of American 
labor, control over the conciliation, mediation and arbitration of disputes 
between employers and employees in the railroad industry was vested in 
independent administrative agencies, where administration of subsequent 
railroad labor legislation has also been located. Though the Department 
has protested against this situation, stating at one point that “there appears 
to be no logical reason for this segregation of effort,” 1* its protests have 
been unavailing. Its difficulty here, however, stems not from the opposition 
of employers but rather from the internecine tendency of the trade union 
movement, which causes the railroad Brotherhoods to oppose placing in- 
dustrial relations in the railroad industry under the control of a Labor 
Department they believe to be dominated by other labor organizations. 
When in 1913 the Secretary of Labor attempted without success to have 
Congress amend the Newlands Act establishing the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation so as to place this agency under his jurisdiction, the 
railroad Brotherhoods threatened to strike in opposition to such a move. 

Of course other factors have also been responsible for the creation of 
independent agencies to administer labor legislation. Programs for the 
relief of unemployed wage earners during the depression were entrusted to 
such ad hoc agencies as the NYA, PWA and WPA rather than the Labor 
Department, largely in response to the normal legislative conviction that 
executive agencies outside normal departmental supervision can best 
expedite the solution of temporary emergency problems. Moreover, as far 
as ad hoc agencies carrying on activities related to the purposes of the Labor 
Department are concerned, the Secretary of Labor played an advisory 
role in the formation of policy in such agencies; and in the case of the 
CCC, at least, he exercised a direct share in administration. 

The grant of independence to the National Labor Relations Board 
reflected primarily the tradition of maintaining an autonomous status for 
administrative agencies carrying on economic regulatory functions. When 
in direct opposition to this tradition the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
attempted to gain jurisdiction over the Wagner Act for the Labor De- 
partment, she was able to win little support for her attempt, even among 
those normally friendly to the Department’s claims to exercise jurisdiction 





12 President’s Message on Consolidation of Government Agencies, Hearings before the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 72d Cong., 2d Sess., 113 (1932). 
13 Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1917), p. 101. 
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over labor legislation. This lack of support stemmed in part from the 
Department’s reputation for partiality toward the trade union movement. 
Testifying before a Senate committee holding hearings on the Wagner Act, 
Lloyd K. Garrison opposed Labor Department jurisdiction over the Wagner 
Act on the ground that “it would be a vital error to put this Board under 
the Labor Department, not because the Labor Department would interfere 
with it . . . but solely because of the [unfavorable] impression on the 
public.” 14 

The point of view exemplified here, and one that has proved a major 
hindrance to the Department, is that a mere lack of confidence in the 
Department’s impartiality on the part of substantial groups militates 
against its effective administration of labor legislation. Employer groups 
are prone to point out in this connection that their members will not avail 
themselves of governmental service facilities such as the conciliation and 
employment office programs, or accept with good grace regulatory decisions 
made, for example, in the administration of the unemployment compensa- 
tion system, as long as there is substantial doubt on the part of employers 
that they are being dealt with fairly. It is essential for the success of labor 
legislation to have employer co-operation in its administration, and if Labor 
Department jurisdiction is an obstacle to such co-operation, then such 
legislation should not be under its control. Otherwise the jurisdictional 
claims of an executive agency will be given higher status than the cause of 
effective labor administration. 

Actually, although the argument that employers will tend not to use 
governmental services under the jurisdiction of the Labor Department has 
been used effectively against the location of new functions in the Depart- 
ment, in point of fact substantial evidence that employers fail to co-operate 
with departmental administration is lacking. The fact-gathering functions 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for example, are carried on with the full 
co-operation of employers, and in many cases, as for example in connection 
with the negotiation of collective bargaining agreements, the data are useful 
only because employers accept the reliability of the statistics gathered by 
the Bureau. The Department could also cite in its defense the co-operation 
it receives from employers in the administration of its apprenticeship, 
accident prevention and veterans re-employment programs, and the utiliza- 
tion by employers of the employment office system while it has been 
under the Department’s control. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, the alleged lack of neutrality on the part 
of the Department has often led to the assignment of labor functions to 
other executive agencies. Perhaps the outstanding illustration of this 


14 National Labor Relations Board, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
74th Cong., Ist Sess., 132 (1935). 
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practice is provided by the administration of the employment security 
program throughout much of its history by the Federal Security Agency 
rather than the Labor Department. Jurisdiction over this program was 
originally divided between the two agencies, the employment office system 
being located in the Labor Department and the Federal Security Agency 
having jurisdiction over the unemployment compensation aspect of the 
employment security program. This bifurcation was ended in 1939 and 
both functions were united in the Federal Security Agency, where they 
remained until 1949. 

The conflict between the Labor Department and the Federal Security 
Agency stemmed in part from the difficulty of establishing a clear-cut 
division of labor between a department created essentially to promote the 
interest of wage earners and an executive agency charged with administer- 
ing social legislation generally. The overlapping jurisdiction of the two 
agencies led the Brookings Institution to suggest on one occasion that the 
functions of both should be given to a single Department of Welfare, 
while representation of the political interests of wage earners was achieved 
by the device of having a Secretary of Labor serve in the Cabinet without 
portfolio.> It was the opinion of the Brookings group that integration 
of all welfare functions in the existing Department of Labor was not 
possible because of the resistance not only of employers but of medical, 
educational, and social work groups to the possibility of trade union 
domination of welfare policy. 

The question of the Labor Department’s bias figured prominently 
in disputes over the proper administrative location of the employment 
security program from its beginnings. It was the nub of controversies that 
arose in 1947, 1948 and 1949 over reorganization plans placing employment 
security functions in the Department of Labor. Such controversies centered 
in part around the fears of state agencies participating in administration 
of the employment security program that the Labor Department subscribed 
to the widespread trade union view that administration of this inter- 
governmental program should come completely under the control of the 
national government. They were based also upon the reluctance of em- 
ployer groups to see the Labor Department obtain jurisdiction over the 
state unemployment compensation tax systems, thereby acquiring the 
potential power to influence the rates charged employers in connection 
with the state experience rating systems. In three successive Congressional 
sessions, therefore, both state employment security agencies and employer 
organizations fought vigorously to retain administrative control over this 
program in the Federal Security Agency. Only in 1949 was this resistance 


15 Investigation of Executive Agencies of the Government, Select Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies of the Government, Sen. Rep. No. 1275, 75th Cong., Ist Sess., 1077 (1937). 
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finally overcome, and national administration of the employment security 
program placed in the Labor Department, pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission. 

Opposition to the Department of Labor because of its affiliation with 
the trade union movement perhaps reached its peak in 1947, when it 
caused the removal from the Department of a function that had been 
under its jurisdiction since its establishment in 1913. Section 201 (d) 
of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 removed the conciliation 
and mediation functions from the Department and placed them in an 
independent Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. This Congres- 
sional action was based almost entirely on the belief that the department 
was incapable of administering the conciliation function with impartiality 
toward both employers and employees. It was maintained, for example, 
that under the Labor Department’s supervision the conciliation service had 
consistently favored labor in its recommendations for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and that it had overloaded its payroll with ex-trade 
union leaders to the point where, as one critic put it, the conciliation 
program was serving as a “depository for discarded labor leaders.” Again 
the point was made that the removal of the conciliation service would 
increase its administrative effectiveness, since employers would be much 
more likely to avail themselves of the services of the agency after it was 
freed from trade union control. Illustrative of this point of view is the 
statement of one employer representative before a Congressional committee 
holding hearings on the Taft Hartley Act that “the present Conciliation 
Service cannot perform truly effective mediation so long as it remains 
tainted with the prolabor label — and we believe that taint will remain 
until complete divorcement of such from the Labor Department is an 
accomplished fact.” 28 

The naiveté revealed by the apparent assumption that the political 
independence or the administrative impartiality of an executive agency can 
be insured by the formal grant of administrative autonomy to the agency 
was clearly pointed out by the Secretary of Labor when, in opposing the 
removal of the Conciliation Service from the Department, he stated: 
“Many independent boards and agencies have been established, starting as 
far back as the latter part of the last century with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The pages of the Congressional Record have during the years 
furnished ample proof that many members of Congress have felt that 
such boards were not impartial and should furnish ample proof that those 
Senators and Representatives at least did not believe that impartiality 
necessarily followed independence.” 7’ In support of his argument the 


16 Labor Relations Program, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 80th 
Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 3, 1695 (1947). 


11 Ibid. 
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Secretary of Labor might well have cited the fact that when President 
Hoover in 1932 proposed to place the United States Employees Compensa- 
tion Commission in the Labor Department the AF of L, by resolution at its 
national convention and otherwise, opposed this step. This AF of L attitude 
is clear indication that a position of formal administrative autonomy for an 
executive agency administering labor functions is by no means incompatible 
with the exercise of trade union influence upon the agency. 

The distrust occasioned by its identification with trade unionism 
brought other problems to the Department besides difficulty in establishing 
and maintaining predominant jurisdiction over labor legislation. As both 
the Department and its supporters frequently noted, the Department of 
Labor tended to receive less in the way of financial support than com- 
parable executive departments serving a large clientele group, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce. In the period between 1927 
and 1936, the average annual appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture was six times that of the Labor Department, while in noncensus 
years, when the Census Bureau was relatively inactive, the ratio of the 
Department of Commerce’s budget to that of Labor was two to one.*® 
Supporters of the Department believed that these budgetary differentials 
were in part at least a reflection of discrimination against the Department 
of Labor, and that they gravely handicapped the Department in its efforts 
to advance the welfare of wage earners through the developmental and 
informational activities of such agencies as the Children’s and Women’s 
Bureaus, since the effectiveness of such activities directly depended upon 
the appropriations available for their support. 

It is nevertheless clear that, however much the Department’s servicé 
functions have been handicapped by lack of financial support, opposition 
to granting the Labor Department jurisdiction over labor legislation has 
been focused mainly on legislation of a regulatory rather than of a service 
or promotional character. Regulatory legislation in behalf of wage earners 
almost inevitably involves the restriction of other groups, principally of 
employers. Indeed, the fact that advancement of the welfare of its wage 
earner clientele necessitates to so large an extent the control of the 
powerful and articulate business groups has been a basic weakness of the 
Department’s political position from the beginning. The Department of 
Agriculture, on the other hand, can promote the welfare of its clientele 
through experimental, educational, or even income support programs 
without arousing opposition from groups with power comparable to that 
of employers. It is partly in consequence of this fact that control over the 
making of farm policy has been allowed to remain compartmentalized 





18 Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the AF of L, 1936, p. 179. 
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within the agricultural community to an extent noticeable even in a society 
prone to allowing functional self-determination in the making of economic 
policy. 

It is of course true that, however strong the bias against locating 
regulatory functions in the Department of Labor, such functions have on 
occasion been given the Department. Administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was in fact vested in the Department in 1938. The principal 
provisions of this legislation established minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work for employees engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. A Wage and Hour Division 
was created in the Department to carry out these features of the act, and 
in addition the Children’s Bureau was granted jurisdiction over those 
sections of the legislation that prohibited child labor in interstate commerce. 

Lack of confidence in the Department of Labor as an impartial agency 
for the enforcement of labor law was, however, still visible in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The position of the Wage and Hour Division in the 
Department of Labor was, under the terms of the Act, specifically designed 
to guard its independence. The act granted the head of the Division, the 
Wage and Hour Administrator, sole authority to carry out its provisions, 
and the Division was located in the Department for housekeeping purposes 
only. The Administrator was to be directly appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

That departmental officials found this legal independence of the Wage 
and Hour Division irksome can easily be surmised. In 1947 the Department 
sought approval from Congress of a transfer from the Administrator to the 
Secretary of full authority over administration of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This proposal was summarily rejected by the House committee 
considering Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947 and subsequently by 
Congress. Said the committee: “It would place responsibility for ad- 
ministering and enforcing a regulatory statute affecting employers and 
employees in the hands of an officer whose basic duty is to foster and 
promote the interests of only one of the regulated groups — employees.” *” 
One of the awful possibilities that suggested itself to opponents of this 
reorganization plan was that the Secretary of Labor might delegate his 
authority over labor standards administration to one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Labor representing either the AF of L or the CIO. In the end, 
however, the Secretary of Labor did finally acquire jurisdiction over wage 
and hour adminisiration under Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950. 

As a result also of its inability to acquire jurisdiction over labor 
legislation the Department became, in terms of technical organizational 
facilities, a weak department. It lacked, for example, the network of 





1 Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947, H.R. Rep. No. 2, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., 5 (1947). 
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regional offices and the system of centralized audit and personnel controls 
for grant-in-aid programs that was maintained by the Federal Security 
Agency. Thus in the dispute with the Federal Security Agency concerning 
control over the employment security program, the Department’s claim to 
jurisdiction was disparaged on the ground that it did not have adminis- 
trative facilities to administer the program equal to those of the Federal 
Security Agency. In short, the Department’s administrative weakness itself 
became an argument for maintaining and re-enforcing this weakness. 

Throughout much of its history, in fact, the Department derived the 
major portion of its administrative substance not from the strictly labor 
programs it administered but rather from its jurisdiction over such ex- 
traneous functions as those performed by its Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. From 1913 to 1933 supervision of the immigrant population 
absorbed on the average over 75 per cent of the Department’s budget and 
claimed the attention of an equally large proportion of its personnel. 
Although its control over this immigration and naturalization program 
considerably widened the scope of the Department’s authority, performance 
of this function also distracted the Department from its mission of ad- 
vancing the welfare of wage earners. Thus, some years after the transfer 
in 1940 of the immigration and naturalization functions to the Justice 
Department, the Secretary of Labor said in retrospect of these activities 
that “they serve to divert the officials of the Labor Department from the 
principal purpose of the department ‘to promote the welfare of wage 
earners.’ They often obscure the current labor and working conditions 
problems and are likely to retard the Labor Department’s full activity in 
the strictly labor field.” 2° The transfer of the Children’s Bureau in 1946 
from the Labor Department to the Federal Security Agency also helped 
to reduce the “holding company” character of the Department. 

These changes, while immediately reducing the scope of the depart- 
ment’s administrative authority, threw into sharper focus the department’s 
administrative weakness and thus its lack of jurisdiction over labor legisla- 
tion. When the Hoover Commission made its report on the Labor De- 
partment in 1949, it was very critical of the “tendency to set up specialized 
labor services outside of the Department.” *? As a major index of the 
administrative frailty of the Labor Department at the time of its report, 
the Hoover Commission cited the fact that the Department’s management 
staff, while comparable in size to that of other executive agencies, presided 
over so small a number of functions and of departmental employees. A 
tabulation prepared for the Commission showed the Department as em- 
ploying the largest percentage of top management staff in its personnel of 


2” Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor (1945), p. 30. 


21; Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Department of Labor 
(Washington, 1949), p. 1. 
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any nonmilitary executive agency with the exception of the State De- 
partment.”* From the perspective of this tabulation, labor’s “voice in the 
Cabinet” was all voice and no body. 

The Hoover Commission made several recommendations toward the 
strengthening of the Labor Department that were subsequently carried 
out, such as the transfer of the employment security and national work- 
men’s compensation functions to the Department. Needless to say, the 
Commission could not eradicate antagonism to the Labor Department 
or the belief that it is subordinate to organized labor, as is evidenced by 
recent opposition to a proposal to give the Department authority over an 
educational extension program for wage earners paralleling that adminis- 
tered for farmers by the Department of Agriculture, and by an amendment 
to the Social Security Act in 1950 reducing the control of the Secretary 
of Labor over the state unemployment compensation systems. Speaking 
at the annual convention of the AF of L in 1953, the former Labor Secretary 
Martin P. Durkin was still able to say that the Department “is not only 
the smallest Federal department but it is so small that it can only be 
contrasted — not compared — with other Government agencies.” 7° 


Vv 


In retrospect it may be seen that however inevitable the establishment 
of a close relationship between the Department and the trade unions may 
have been, an alliance that had as its chief purpose the advancement 
of the Department’s status has proved also to be a primary obstacle to its 
administrative development. The Department has found that as it tends 
to become the administrative personification of the trade union movement, 
it also becomes the target of attacks by groups opposed to organized labor. 
Moreover, the Department’s ability to attract outside support against such 
attacks has been seriously weakened by the fact that its relationship with 
the trade unions damages its reputation for administrative neutrality. 
Strong trade union support of the Department, which might compensate 
for, if it cannot always outweigh, the burdens such support brings in its 
wake, has itself been weakened by such factors as the tendency to fission 
in the trade union movement and the fact that labor organizations tend 
to give a rather low priority to their support of the Department’s juris- 
dictional claims as compared, for example, to their efforts in behalf of the 
passage of legislation favorable to trade unions. Trade union support of 
labor legislation, moreover, did not always extend to social insurance and 
minimum wage laws favored by the Department. 


22 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force Report, 
Departmental Management in Federal Administration (Washington, 1949), p. 60. 


23 New York Times, September 23, 1953. 
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In any event, the scope of the Department’s authority at first remained 
stationary and then gradually even began to decline during the period of 
the New Deal when labor legislation underwent its greatest expansion 
in our national history. This administrative deterioration of the Labor 
Department coincided, ironically enough, with a marked advance in 
prestige and influence achieved during this period by the trade union 
movement, upon which the Department placed chief reliance for political 
support. It was, in fact, only the intervention of the Hoover Commission, 
and not that of the trade unions, which finally succeeded in arresting the 
decline of the Labor Department, a decline that had reached its lowest 
point when the Commission made its report in 1949. 

It might in conclusion be noted that if its alliance with the trade 
unions proved, from the Labor Department’s point of view, to have an 
unfavorable effect upon the very purpose for which it was forged — the 
advancement of the Department’s status —it is also true that the tie 
tended to be self-defeating in its own way for the trade unions. In their 
drive to secure the establishment of an independent Department of Labor, 
the trade unions were largely motivated by a desire to secure more favorable 
executive decisions on labor policy through effective representation of their 
viewpoint in the Cabinet. Since the measure of the Department's effective- 
ness as interest representative was to a large extent dependent upon its 
administrative stature, the tendency of labor to identify the Labor De- 
partment as its department, which had been created to serve its purposes, 
handicapped the Department in its administrative growth by arousing 
political antagonism to it. This meant that the trade unions were them- 
selves instrumental in reducing the ability of the Labor Department to 
forward the interests of organized wage earners. 

The possibility suggests itself, therefore, that the ends for which the 
alliance between the trade unions and the Labor Department was forged 
were to some extent at least defeated by the very existence of this alliance. 
Neither the administrative development that was the primary end of the 
Labor Department, nor the desire for a national labor policy more favor- 
able to its interests that animated labor’s drive for representation in the 
Cabinet, was always served by this co-operative arrangement, and, as has 
been indicated, there is strong evidence for believing that the alliance was 
an actual handicap to the achievement of either objective. 





A NOTE ON PARTY ORGANIZATION: 
THE DEMOCRATS IN CALIFORNIA 


Currin V. SHIELDs 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ANY AMERICAN scholars have viewed with admiration the 
M British party system. The Labour and Conservative parties present 
concrete programs to the electorate; if a party controls the govern- 
ment the voters expect the program to be implemented. When a British 
party takes a definite stand on a political question, it is confident that the 
members will support the party after as well as before the election; in the 
British system the party leaders are able to exert firm organizational 
control over the members in office. So it is said that the British system 
provides the electorate with effective and responsible party government, 
as befits a democracy. 

Of course the Republican and Democratic parties in none of our states 
function like British parties. American parties tend to be more irresponsible 
and ineffective political organizations. Not the organizations, but rather 
political figures quite independent of party control, dominate the American 
political scene. 

In California the political parties have conformed to this traditional 
pattern of American politics. And it has long been evident that the 
Democratic party in this state has been an especially irresponsible and in- 
effective political organization. It is, therefore, interesting that during the 
past few years the Party’s character has been undergoing a marked trans- 
formation. This change promises to make the Party a more responsible 
as well as a more effective political organization. If this promise is fulfilled, 
the nature of party politics in California may be radically altered. 

California is, in a sense, a Democratic state. Since 1928 it has gone 
Democratic in five of six presidential elections. The Democrats have 
a three to two advantage in party registration; in 1952 approximately 
3,312,000 voters registered Democratic, as against 2,197,000 Republicans. 
Since the Eisenhower victory the margin has narrowed, but in November 
of 1954 the Democrats still had an edge of 851,582 in registration. 

1 Though the thesis is not openly couched in terms of the British system, the point is clear enough in the 

Report of the American Political Science Association’s Committee on Political Parties, ‘“Towards 

a More Responsible Two-Party System,” American Political Science Review, Supplement, XLIV 

(1950). For discussions of the Report see: Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dissent from 

the Floor,” American Political Science Review, XLV (1951), 143-52; Austin Ranney, ‘Towards 

a More Responsible Two-Party System: A Commentary,”’ American Political Science Review, XLV 


(1951), 488-99; Murray S. Steadman and Herbert Sonthoff, “Party Responsibility — A Critical 
Inquiry,”’ Western Political Quarterly, IV (1951), 454-68. 


Cf. Leslie Lipson, “The Two-Party System in British Politics,’”’ American Political Science 
Review, XLVII (1951), 337-58. 
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Despite this advantage, in recent years Democratic candidates have 
won relatively few election contests. It has been more than a decade since 
California has had a Democratic governor. Both United States senators are 
now Republicans. Of the thirty congressional seats in the 83rd Congress, 
Republicans occupied nineteen. In the same period, all state-wide elective 
offices except the attorney-generalship were held by Republicans. In the 
state senate there were twice as many Republicans as Democrats; in the 
state assembly only twenty-seven of the eighty seats were held by Demo- 
crats. Republicans also control most local elective offices, though nominally 
these offices are nonpartisan. 

This paradoxical situation clearly indicates that the Democratic party 
in California has been ineffective. Until recently many party members felt 
that the blame rested mainly with the Party’s officials. They were unwilling 
as well as unable, it was charged, to lead the Party to victory at the polls. 
To some extent, the record substantiated this charge. Party officials did 
not attempt to influence the selection of the Party’s nominees for public 
office. For this there was plausible justification, since state law prohibits 
county and state committees from making preprimary endorsements; but 
Party organizations did not even actively sponsor the campaigns of Demo- 
cratic nominees for the general election. Moreover, the state and county 
central committees included some members whose allegiance to the Party’s 
principles and its candidates was questionable. From choice or necessity, 
most Democratic nominees campaigned as individuals, rather than as 
Party men;? they raised their own funds and recruited their workers on a 
personal basis, with little organizational help. Some professed leaders of the 
Party with fair consistency supported Republican candidates, and generally 
tried to work both sides of the political street. 

Consequently, over the years discontent among active Democrats about 
the official leadership steadily grew. The discontent was evident in 1952 
when a number of Party officials, headed by the Attorney-General, opposed 
Senator Kefauver in the preferential presidential primary. Many Demo- 
crats, dissatisfied with this leadership, rallied behind Kefauver, whose slate 
of delegates soundly trounced the so-called “uninstructed” slate to the 
National Convention. In part this was a personal triumph for the Senator 
from Tennessee, and in part it was a reflection of personality conflicts 
among Party leaders. But it was also a repudiation of the Party’s official 
leadership by the rank and file. Subsequently the Party’s official organiza- 
tion underwent some changes. 

Since 1952 there has been much ferment within the Democratic party 
in California. Largely as an outgrowth of the Stevenson campaign, interest 
in Party activity has mounted rapidly. Within the past two years hundreds 


2Cf. Dean E. McHenry, “Present Party Organization and Finance,” Annals of the American Academy, 
CCLXXXIII (1952), 122-26. 
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of local Democratic clubs have been formed; these clubs now have many 
thousands of members. In conducting their activities the clubs, although 
chartered by the county committees, are quite independent of official 
control. 

The clubs in turn have fostered the formation of Democratic councils 
in assembly and congressional districts. These too are unofficial bodies.* 
The councils are ordinarily composed of numerous club delegates (one 
delegate for so many club members, say, twenty-five), together with the 
county and state committee members who live in the district. The councils 
usually meet monthly and have elected officers and executive boards to 
direct their activities. It is these councils, supported by the local clubs, 
which now account for the bulk of party activity.‘ 

The purpose of a local Party club is to promote the election of 
Democratic candidates for public office. The main function of a council 
is to co-ordinate and guide party activity within the district to this end. 
A council’s most important single task is to select the Party’s nominee. 
This task is performed by the device of the preprimary endorsement. 
The practice of making such endorsements is directly related to California’s 
most peculiar political institution — cross-filing. 


Under California’s cross-filing system, a candidate can file in the 
primary on both tickets and his name appears on both party ballots. 


If he receives the largest number of votes on each ticket, he is the nominee 
of both parties. Consequently, he is, in effect, elected to office in the 
primary, since he is without a serious contest in the general election. 

This cross-filing system was modified somewhat by a measure passed 
in the 1952 general election. Now a cross-filed candidate’s party registra- 
tion is indicated on the primary ballots. For example, after the name of a 
Republican candidate cross-filing on the Democratic ballot the symbol 
“Rep.” appears. The 1954 primary election showed that when party 
identification appears on the ballots fewer Republicans win Democratic 
nominations. Fewer offices were filled in that primary than ever before. 


3 According to the California Democratic Council, described below, there were in February, 1954, 332 
chartered clubs in the state, with a total membership of about 20,000, and new clubs were 
being formed almost daily. Councils had been organized in sixteen of the thirty congressional 
districts, and were in the process of formation in seven more districts. 


Printed material on these unofficial party organizations is scant and fugitive. The author has 
relied heavily on his personal experience as a member and officer of such organizations and upon 
his observation, in the course of party activity, of other similar organizations throughout the state, 
The author is also indebted to Mr. Alan Cranston, chairman of the California Democratic Council, 
for his assistance in gathering information about these unofficial organizations. 


4 Prior to the 1952 campaign in the 64th Assembly District —a suburban Los Angeles area in the San 
Fernando Valley — there were only two clubs, one of which was largely a “‘paper’’ organization. 
In March, 1954, there were nine clubs in the district with a paid membership of almost a thousand 
persons, and the district’s Democratic council was actively supporting the endorsed candidate’s 
campaign. In Santa Clara County there were in March, 1954, twenty-five clubs, seventeen of which 
were not more than a year old. 
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Consequently more contests between Republican and Democratic nominees 
were settled on November 2, 1954 than in previous general elections.® 

In the past, for a combination of reasons, cross-filing favored Re- 
publican candidates. Many Democratic voters, new to the state, are un- 
familiar with cross-filing, and others simply do not understand how the 
system works. Numerous voters make the not unreasonable but quite 
erroneous assumption that a candidate listed on the Democratic primary 
ballot is a Democrat. Thus many Democratic voters unwittingly cast their 
ballots for cross-filed Republicans. 

Furthermore, in a state like California, where commonly a half-dozen 
or more candidates run in the primary, a relatively small block of the total 
registered vote is enough to win a nomination. This is accentuated by 
the notoriously light turnout of voters for the primaries; frequently less than 
one voter in three has gone to the polls. Recognizing this situation, for 
years the Republicans have shrewdly made preprimary endorsements 
through the “Republican Assembly.” ® The organized party support for 
the hand-picked candidate was almost invariably enough for him to win 
the Republican nomination. Usually this minority support, concentrated on 
one man — especially when he was an incumbent — was sufficient to win 
the Democratic nomination as well, even though the combined vote for 
several Democratic candidates would be much larger than that for the 
winner. Thus a cross-filed Republican could win both nominations, and 
of course the office, with only a small fraction — perhaps not more than 
twenty per cent —of the total number of registered voters casting their 
ballots for him. 

A contributory factor is the tremendous advantage Republican candi- 
dates have in publicity and financial resources. California Republicans 
are the beneficiaries of overwhelming newspaper, radio, and TV support. 
Most owners of mass communication media in California are Republicans, 
and they faithfully adhere to the long-standing custom of slanting the news 
to help the Republican cause. Favored Republican candidates get excellent 
coverage, while frequently Democratic candidates prominent within their 
party are barely known to the general public, or else are known only for 
their shortcomings. In a state encompassing almost 160,000 square miles 
and more than twelve million people, control of mass communications is a 
5In 1952, California’s United States Senate seat, fourteen of the thirty Congressional seats, sixty-two of 

the eighty assembly seats, and nineteen of the twenty state senate seats were settled in the primary. 


See Ivan Hinderaker, “The 1952 Election in California,” Western Political Quarterly, IV (1953), 
102-107. 

In contrast, in the 1954 primary all endorsed Democratic candidates for state-wide offices won 
their party’s nominations. Only one Congressional seat, seven assembly seats, and six state senate 
seats were settled in the primary. Statement of Vote, Direct Primary Election, June 8, 1954, com- 
piled by the Secretary of State, State of California, Sacramento. 

® See Hugh Bone, “‘New Party Associations in the West,’’ American Political Science Review, XLV (1951), 
15 ff. In this article Professor Bone calls attention to the recent growth of unofficial and voluntary 
party organizations and discusses three examples, one of which is the California Republican 
Assembly. 
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salient feature in the political picture. The Democrats have found the one- 
party press in California a difficult handicap to overcome. 

The Republicans in California also have the advantage of campaign 
contributions far in excess of what most Democratic candidates receive. 
Where organized party backing is slight, money takes on added significance 
as a campaign resource. Business groups play an active role in state politics, 
and certain pressure groups (such as the liquor and oil and utilities lobbies), 
generously support the “right” candidate’s campaign. Sometimes candidates 
who benefit are Democrats, but most often the pressure groups find Re- 
publicans a sounder investment. 

Given this situation, in which the Republicans enjoyed an advantage 
in publicity and funds as well as organization, it was imperative for the 
Democrats to mobilize their support behind one candidate in the primary. 
To prevent Republicans from winning the Democratic nomination, the 
Democrats had to select, before the primary, a candidate to receive the 
organized backing of party workers. 

Early in 1953 a determined move was started to gain acceptance of 
the principle that Democratic party organizations should make preprimary 
endorsements for all partisan elective offices. Under state law official 
endorsements before the primary by state and county committees are for- 
bidden. But at the state-wide Asilomar Conference of Party leaders in the 
spring of 1953 a plan was devised to implement this principle through the 
unofficial Party councils. 

At first the “old guard” — those veterans who had led the Democratic 
party to so many Republican victories — resisted this move. After vainly 
arguing the legal objection, they insisted that preprimary endorsements 
are “undemocratic,” because they hinder a “free expression” of the voters’ 
will. This claim was not taken seriously. What a preprimary endorse- 
ment signifies is that in the judgment of active Democrats the endorsed 
candidate is best able to represent the Party’s supporters. Other candidates 
can still run for office and for the nomination, but, unlike the endorsed 
candidate, they are without the organized party support in the form of 
campaign workers and funds. 

Actually, the main objection to preprimary endorsements was not 
one of principle. The practice was challenged by those more interested in 
promoting particular candidates than in building a stronger party. What 
they feared was that the individual candidate they preferred would face 
opposition from the organized Democrats. In some cases the concern was 
about a Democratic incumbent who had necessarily been elected without 
organized party support and had build up a personal organization. Such 
a candidate did not relish competition within his own party. It is significant 
that Democratic club and council activity has lagged in those districts 
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where Democrats already hold office. In other cases the concern was about 
candidates who call themselves Democrats but enjoy little support within 
their party. These nominal Democrats, often the captives of affluent 
pressure groups, worked more closely with the Republicans than with the 
Democrats. Quite naturally they did not want to be responsible to a 
Democratic party organization, for it would probably find them un- 
acceptable. In either case, certain groups found the prevailing system, a 
highly personalized one without strong partisan organization, more to their 
liking than an arrangement where numerous active Democrats would exert 
substantial organizational control in party affairs. 

Despite some lingering resistance, the principle of preprimary endorse- 
ments finally became widely accepted by active leaders of the Democratic 
party. In November, 1953, a convention was held at Fresno to form the 
California Democratic Council. The Council is composed of representatives 
of local clubs, district councils, and the state and county committees. 
It now serves as the parent organization for unofficial Democratic bodies 
throughout the state and its creation has encouraged the formation of 
additional district councils. The affiliated organizations pay an annual 
assessment to the state Council and agree to accept certain conditions — 
for example, they pledge themselves to support all candidates endorsed 
by recognized Democratic councils. The affairs of the state Council are 
directed by the elected officers and an executive board. The board includes 
one representative, selected by caucus, from each of the state’s congressional 
districts. 

Associated with the Council, but a distinct unit, is an unofficial fund- 
raising organization called “Dime-a-Day for Democracy,” sponsored mainly 
by the southern division of the State Central Committee. Campaign fund- 
raising is always difficult, with the usual story being “too little and too late.” 
But in California the difficulty has been especially acute because of the 
personalized character of the campaigns. Lacking organized party fund- 
raising, candidates have been dependent on individual contributors. In 
the past, therefore, a few relatively large contributors have exerted great 
influence over the candidates financially indebted to them, and likewise 
have played the key role in selecting favored candidates. The idea of DAD 
was to mitigate this unwholesome situation by raising money from many 
small contributors in advance of the campaign. By the DAD scheme a 
member contributes three dollar each month the year around to build up a 
war chest. In turn the DAD member participates in making endorsements 
of candidates. From the general fund DAD officials then grant campaign 
contributions to endorsed Democratic candidates. 

These new Democratic organizations in California have used three 
procedures in making preprimary endorsements. Direct endorsement by a 
district council is the simplest way because the body is already constituted. 
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But objections to'this procedure have been made by some who believe that 
a council is too large a body, and by those who believe it is too small a body, 
to do the job properly. 

One alternative to a direct council action is to vest a “fact-finding 
committee,” drawn from the council’s membership, with authority to 
select a candidate. Republicans have customarily used the fact-finding 
committee procedure in making their endorsements. A relatively small 
body created for the sole purpose of evaluating candidates, the committee 
interviews the aspirants soliciting endorsement, and perhaps attempts to 
recruit persons into the race as well. The committee’s recommendation 
is almost always automatically ratified by the full council. 

The advantage of specialization which the fact-finding committee 
offers is counterbalanced by a serious disadvantage. The procedure is open 
to the criticism that the committee’s action may not reflect the judgment 
of the active Democrats in the district. This is a most serious criticism, 
for to be meaningful an endorsement must be followed up by organized 
support, both in workers and in money. It is of course true that no matter 
how judiciously a fact-finding committee conducts its proceedings, such a 
small body is not so representative of varied groups and views as a larger 
body could be. The committee necessarily operates more or less in secret, 
and the opportunity is present for a few strong personalities adept in 
political manipulation to dominate the proceedings. Consequently this 
procedure does invite the charge from supporters of unsuccessful aspirants 
that their candidate was not given fair consideration. On more than one 
occasion the actions by Republican fact-finding committees have been so 
challenged. 

In principle the most democratic procedure is the third alternative, 
to entrust the making of the endorsement to a convention representing 
all active Democrats in the district. The convention is a somewhat 
elaborate and unwieldy procedure, but it has some real advantages. The 
broad base forestalls any charge that the endorsement does not represent 
the Party’s rank and file. Widespread participation in the procedure 
morally commits the organized Democrats in the district to support the 
endorsed candidate. A convention can, by serving as a party rally, stimulate 
the interest and enthusiasm of campaign workers. There is also an im- 
portant advantage in that the collective judgment of a convention as to 
who is the best candidate to represent the Party is apt to be much sounder 
than the judgment of a few party leaders somewhat insulated from the 
voters in the district. 

These advantages suggest that in the future the convention procedure, 
perhaps supplemented by informal fact-finding committee activity, will 
probably be used more often than other procedures in making preprimary 
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endorsements. In fact, the convention has already proved to be the most 
popular method. By March, 1954, Democratic organizations had made 
preprimary endorsements in twenty-two of California’s thirty congressional 
districts. In fifteen districts the convention procedure was used; in the 
remaining seven, either a fact-finding committee or a district council was 
the endorsing body. In quite a number of assembly districts the endorse- 
ments were made by conventions. 

For state-wide offices the convention procedure is here to stay. Cali- 
fornia’s first preprimary Democratic Convention was held February 67, 
1954 at Fresno. The Convention included almost 1500 delegates represent- 
ing all Democratic organizations in the state, both official and unofficial; 
the Convention was jointly sponsored by the California Democratic Council 
and the Dime-a-Day organization. Convention procedure was patterned 
after the national party conventions. Delegations were seated by congres- 
sional districts and each delegation elected its chairman in caucus. The 
names of candidates were placed in nomination by delegates, with other 
delegates making seconding speeches; the candidates themselves gave ac- 
ceptance speeches. Balloting was by a roll call of the congressional district 
delegations; the candidate who received a majority of the votes won the 
endorsement. The chosen candidates were given an opportunity to address 
the Convention and to express their appreciation for the tribute paid them. 
The Convention was an impressive display of vitality and unity within 
the Democratic party; it turned out to be an even greater success than its 
sponsors had anticipated.’ 

What is the significance of this party activity? Confronted by a 
peculiar set of circumstances, the Democratic party in California has 
devised a new form of political organization. The test year for this or- 
ganization was 1954. The change in cross-filing and the revitalization of 
the Party, combined with the practice of preprimary endorsements, resulted 
™The Fresno Convention endorsed a Democratic slate for seven state-wide offices: Governor, United 

States Senator, Lieutenant-Governor, Attorney-General, Secretary of State, Controller and Treasurer. 

few weeks later the first Los Angeles County Democratic Convention was held to endorse 

a candidate for the state senate. With a population larger than many states and with forty-three 

per cent of California’s voters, Los Angeles County is entitled to only one of the forty seats in 

the California Senate. But in the eyes of Southern California Democrats the 1954 race was 


especially important because the incumbent was Jack Tenney, a reactionary Republican whose red- 
hunting antics and candidacy for Vice-President on the Christian Nationalist ticket had alienated 
many Republicans. So hundreds of del from_ through the county eagerly assembled to 
vote the endorsement of a Democratic opponent to Tenney. In the primary Tenney lost his own 
Pparty’s nomination, as well as the Democratic, by a decisive margin. He was the only incumbent 
in the state to lose his party’s nomination. The Democratic nominee, Richard Richards, won in 
the general election. 





“cause” of this development may become the subject of future speculation by academic political 
scientists, just as the British system has been. me may call this California development an 
adaptation of British practice. But the fact is that no conscious or deliberate attempt to copy 
anything has been made by those responsible for this new type of organization. Others may claim 
that it is a throwback to an earlier era. It is true that during the Jacksonian period political 
parties were more responsible and more effective electoral organizations than generally they now are. 
See Wilfred E. Binkley, American Political Parties: Their Natural History (New York: Knopf, 1947), 
chap. vi. But the character of American political parties during that era is evidently either un- 
known or ignored by present-day political leaders in California. And the question — is this new 
development a “result”? of prevailing political institutions — is likewise a painfully academic one. 
What is significant is that the development is occurring, that it is new and unusual, and that it 
bears important consequences for California party politics. 
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in unprecedented Democratic successes in the primary. Though they failed 
to elect their candidates to major state-wide offices in the general election, 
the Democrats made impressive gains in terms of popular votes. They also 
gained three state senate and seven state assembly seats. 

Regardless of what happened in the 1954 elections, this develop- 
ment in party activity has far-reaching consequences. Leadership of the 
Party in California is passing into the hands of the unofficial organizations. 
Already in many districts party activity is carried on almost entirely by 
clubs and councils, with the county and state committee members exerting 
negligible influence. At present these organizations play a vital role in 
California politics. They promise to play the crucial role in the future. 

It is significant that the character of these organizations is sharply 
at variance with the traditional pattern in American party politics. The 
clubs and councils are composed of politicians of a different type. These 
new political leaders have a different attitude towards politics and employ 
a different mode of party operation. Three salient differences emerge. 


(1) These new party organizations evoke widespread citizen participa- 
tion in politics. They solidly rest on a popular base of local clubs. In- 
stead of a few very active political leaders with at least semiprofessional 
competence, now in each district hundreds of active Democrats have 
a hand in guiding the party’s activities. This means that these organiza- 
tions are staffed by persons of a type that has in the past played a rather 
passive role in American politics. The leaders of these organizations are, 
for the most part, political amateurs with no official Party status. They are 
aroused citizens who are Democrats out of conviction rather than from 
habit or convenience. They are of the type that ordinarily assumes an 
active role in other community affairs, such as service clubs, veterans or- 
ganizations, church groups, and the like. Now their attention and interest 
have been drawn to practical politics at the local level. 

This mass citizen participation in politics bears a kinship to the 
Jacksonian notion of democratic politics, in which the line between the 
ruler and the ruled is practically erased. Politics is viewed as a part-time 
occupation for the many, rather than a full-time job of a few experienced 
professionals. This view is related to another distinctive feature of these 
organizations. 


(2) The new party organizations are, to a remarkable degree, ideo- 
logically oriented. The main cohesive force in these organizations is basic 
agreement on the issues of the day. The active members and their leaders 
are keenly aware of the current political issues. They expect the Party 
to take a stand on policy questions, and they demand that it assume leader- 
ship in resolving those questions. A widely-shared tacit assumption seems 
to be that the Party should be responsible for devising an adequate and 
forthright program and for its promotion through the electoral process. 
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This reflects an attitude towards partisan politics markedly different from 
that of old-line party professionals. 

The intense interest in issues is strikingly evident during the endorse- 
ment procedure as prospective candidates are being screened. In the 
questionnaires and interviews candidates are asked more searching ques- 
tions about issues than anything else, and their responses are carefully 
considered. The judgment of endorsing bodies is substantially affected 
by a candidate’s views, and holding “right” views on questions like FEPC, 
sales taxes, Point Four, the McCarran-Walter Act, and UNESCO is a 
primary condition of party acceptability, though qualifications and con- 
siderations of electability are likewise given due weight. 


(3) The new party organizations are capable of disciplining party 
members. These organizations do resemble a political machine, but a 
machine without professionals, without patronage, and without bosses. It 
is a democratically constituted machine, controlled from the bottom up. 
For the volunteer party workers who man these unofficial organizations, 
political activity is neither a mode of existence nor a way of earning a living. 
It is simply a means to an end: the election of liberal Democrats to public 
office. The organizations are so composed and structured that their activity 
conforms to the group’s underlying purpose. The leader’s influence in the 
group depends solely on his contribution to the organization’s aim. His 
leadership is accepted only to the point that he satisfies the rank and file 
workers that under his guidance the group’s best interest are being 
promoted. 

But the basis of the political strength of these unofficial organiza- 
tions is their ability to reach the voters. The sinews of partisan political 
struggle are of course workers and money; to wage a successful campaign 
a candidate must have both. In California the parties have no permanent 
precinct or fund-raising organizations. But now the local clubs and councils 
can supply the means for party victory at the polls. The volunteer cam- 
paign workers in the precincts, drawn from the local clubs, take their 
guidance from the party councils. And to an increasing extent the clubs 
and councils have assumed the function of raising campaign funds.°® 
This means that the support of these unofficial organizations is becoming 
the decisive factor in the electoral success of Democratic candidates. 

That Democratic candidates now consider the support of these 
organizations to be indispensable is quite evident. Recent experience dis- 
closes that almost all aspirants chose to work through the councils and to 
® The fund-raising activity of these organizations is especially interesting as a political development. It 

as been discovered that through organized effort substantial amounts of money can be raised by 

means of contributions of from one to twenty-five dollars made by many small contributors. In 
raising money the clubs and councils use the same techniques as the churches and other community 
groups: personal solicitations, social benefits (such as dances and banquets), raffles, and sales of 
various sorts. For example, in a 1953 Los Angeles councilmanic campaign, three Democratic clubs 


working jointly raised more than $6000 for their candidate. The bulk of the money came from 
several hundred small contributors and from several large social benefits. 
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comply with their procedures. They solicited the council’s endorsement, 
presented themselves for interviews, and campaigned for the backing of 
club and council members. When candidates were asked the inevitable 
question: “Will you withdraw if not endorsed?” the answer was almost 
invariably in the affirmative.?° 

Only time will tel how firm will be the organizational discipline 
exerted by the councils over their candidates. But it does appear that the 
days of the independent political operator in Democratic politics in 
California are numbered. It is clear that few Democrats with political 
ambitions are even now prepared to flaunt the volunteer party workers 
by disregarding or deprecating council action or club sentiment. It is 
reasonable to anticipate that in the future more and more Democratic 
candidates will be “organization-minded.” 


This new type of Democratic party organization is still emergent 
in California politics. It has not yet come fully into its own. It is still 
possible that the whole movement will collapse. But already it has modified 
the character of California party politics. These unofficial party organiza- 
tions may well thrive and set a new pattern of political action. If they do, 
certainly the character of party politics will have undergone a thorough 
transformation. And an important stride will have been taken in the 
direction of developing more effective and responsible party government 
in California. 


% To spare unsuccessful aspirants the unnecessary expense and embarrassment of withdrawing officially 
froia a race, endorsements are customarily made in advance of the opening date for filing can- 
didacy, and in no case after the closing date. 
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The Legal Community of Mankind: A Critical Analysis of the Modern 
Concept of World Organization. By WaLTER SCHIFFER. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. x, 367. $5.50.) 


Walter Schiffer, a former German judge who was engaged after Hitler’s 
rise to power in research activities at the Geneva Research Center, im- 
migrated to America in 1941. Here he became associated with the Brook- 
ings Institute, the Maxwell School of Citizenship, and the Institute for 
Advanced Studies. The present book was completed shortly before Schif- 
fer’s death in 1949. Those who knew him best regard it as the sum of his 
life’s work, which was devoted to “a systematic analysis of concepts and 
doctrines of international organization” (p. vii). 

The object of the present study is “to analyse an historical pattern 
of thought which expected that an organization which was not a world 
state [but a League of Nations or a United Nations] would initiate an era 
of universal peace, security, and order” (p. 6). The author traces the ideas 
that have contributed to this expectation, without attempting, however, to 
analyse the relationship between the ideas and the social and political con- 
ditions out of which they grew. 

Schiffer first discusses the concept of a natural legal order which was 
developed during the Middle Ages by the Church and through the revival 
of the Roman Law. He then demonstrates the influence of the natural-law 
concept on the science of international law, and he shows how the concept 
of a legal order outside the state, yet binding upon states, blended with 
the idea that there existed universal reasonable standards of government 
and natural interests common to all mankind, such as peace, free trade and 
the realization of the nationality principle. In the nineteenth century, this 
entire stream of thought combined with the idea of progress. Progressive 
thinkers believed that mankind was moving towards peaceful relations, 
but they opposed the idea of a world state. “The ideal situation which 
progress was expected to bring about could satisfy men’s desire for living 
in separate groups, as well as their longing for a sphere of reason, liberty, 
and justice beyond the state. A single universal state, which would have 
deprived the national communities of their independent existences, would 
also have eliminated that sphere” (p. 155). 

The League of Nations was the child of the belief in the existence 
of a universal legal order beyond and above any state, and of the faith 
in human progress. It could not fulfill its task of perpetuating peace, 
because, as the author stresses time and again, there was inherent in the 
idea of the League of Nations a fundamental conflict: “The League was 
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intended to control politics, whose continued importance was therefore 
assumed; but this task could not possibly be performed unless political 
considerations had lost their importance — that is, unless conditions existed 
which would have made the League unnecessary” (p. 224). The same 
inherent conflict has been inherited by the United Nations, the second 
attempt to give the global community an organization which was not a 
superstate. “But since the optimistic assumptions which had been . . . the 
essential elements [of such a concept] and which had made it appear 
plausible could no longer be reasonably maintained, the concept had lost 
even that degree of coherence which, in spite of its internal contradictions, 
it had possessed before” (p. 288). 

In the closing chapter of the book, entitled “Some Conclusions: 
United Nations and World State,” from which the above quotation is 
taken, the author also reflects on “a growing current of opinion based 
on the recognition of the fact that in the global sphere only a world state 
could perform those tasks [of guaranteeing a legal order] which are per- 
formed by the individual states in their respective domains” (p. 291). 
But, he warns, those who believe that a world state can be created simply 
by an international agreement implying surrender of sovereignty are imbued 
with the same faulty progressive ideal of an unpolitical global community 
which led to the League of Nations. “It will be possible to discuss the 
question of desirability or feasibility only with regard to a concrete type 
of world state and from a definite political viewpoint. . . . The creation of 
a world state is a concrete political problem which can be solved only by 
political action” (p. 296). Schiffer makes no concrete suggestions regarding 
a world state. He had made it clear already in the Introduction that his 
study would “not lead to any conclusion with regard to the question as to 
whether or how a world state should be established at the present time” 
(p. 6). It may be well to point out in this connection that the author 
nowhere advocates that the United Nations should be abolished, nor does 
he contend that it may not contribute towards the solution of political 
conflicts between nations. All that he hammers into the reader, and rightly 
so, is that the United Nations can no more guarantee peace than could 
the League of Nations or than can any kind of association of states. But, 
the reader asks, “Would any super-state guarantee that there would not 
arise war, though it be called civil war?” 

This reviewer does not hesitate to recommend highly Schiffer’s study. 
It not only stimulates one’s thinking about international organization and 
international law but is a genuine contribution to the history of political 
thought. 


The College of Idaho. Georce V. WoLrFe. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papers: 1936. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1953, 1954. 5 Volumes. 
Department of State Publications 5395, 5412, 5339, 5404, and 5425. 
Total price: $20.50.) 


Even before Mussolini’s troops entered Addis Ababa on May 5, 1936, 
effectively ending the Italo-Ethiopian war, Hitler shocked the Western 
European world on March 7, 1936, by announcing the remilitarization of 
the Rhineland. The Fascist initiative continued throughout the year; after 
July it was sustained by Franco’s rebellion in Spain. These events set the 
general tone for the international relations of 1936. The United States 
maintained its characteristic attitude of general passivity. Under-Secretary 
of State Phillips declared on March 14 that although “we were very much 
concerned at the present trend of affairs,” the United States “could not 
become involved in purely [sic] European politics” (Vol. I, p. 245). In 
the Spanish crisis, Mr. Phillips pointed out that the Neutrality Act did not 
apply, but that American officers (and citizens) should appreciate “the 
necessity for maintaining a completely impartial attitude . . .” (Vol. II, 
p. 471). Liberal-minded Ambassador Bowers was brought to express strong 
support for the Department of State’s position on this point, but evidently 
only because the pro-Franco attitude generally prevalent within the diplo- 
matic corps in Spain might have embarrassed a non-neutral policy (Vol. II, 
p. 604). In retrospect, the key Spanish documents (Vol. II, pp. 437-785) 
may be seen to have some bearing upon the problems of American diplo- 
macy in 1954: attitudes and policies which had the effect of making 
Communists out of non-Communists in 1936 may be seen to be making 
Communists out of non-Communists in many parts of Asia and the Far 
East in 1954. Our perceptions in 1936 were partially blinded by a punctili- 
ous regard for certain legal formalisms; and a proper interest in protecting 
American lives and properties in such trouble-spots as Ethiopia and Spain 
came to be accepted as a proper upper limit for the whole range of 
diplomatic interest and activity. To the extent that the “neo-isolationism” 
of 1954 derives from our own impatience and petulance in the face of 
highly complex political problems, a reading of the Foreign Relations of 
the ’30’s may provide a possible prophylaxis. 

The reportage of 1936 includes the analyses and comments of various 
American diplomatic missions on general European political developments 
(Vol. I, pp. 180-389), which have great value for students of recent diplo- 
matic history; they are dominated by reactions to the Rhineland situation. 
The corresponding reportage of critical events in the Far East —the 
“Sianfu incident” in China (Vol. IV, pp. 41657) and the “February 26 
incident” in Japan (Vol. IV, pp. 706-82) — is substantively less revealing. 
The serious student of the conduct of professional diplomacy will be 
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literally entranced by the materials covering the Ethiopian war (Vol. III, 
pp. 34-341) — particularly those originating in Addis Ababa. Much of this 
absorbing correspondence might be re-edited to form a textbook of diplo- 
matic practice particularly applicable to the problems of small diplomatic 
missions in troubled outposts where the ordinary amenities do not exist. 
The problems of Minister Resident Engert and his one-officer staff extended 
over the entire range of diplomatic action and technique, but had to be 
solved under conditions of extraordinary difficulty, with a minimum of 
resources and a maximum of improvisation. 

The 1936 volumes also have their lighter touches. Mr. Gilbert’s report 
from Geneva of the occurrence of a “disorientation” in Latin-American 
policies may have enlarged the vocabulary of diplomacy (Vol. III, p. 171). 
Those who appreciate Ogden Nash will relish this line in a despatch from 
Teheran: “I did not presume to assume that a new Minister would be 
appointed soon” (ibid., p. 369). The Iranian correspondence (ibid., pp. 
342-400) centers around the sensitivity of the former Shah to the re- 
currence in American news reports of a certain inaccuracy concerning 
his earlier career, suggesting a plot for a possible Iranian sequel to The 
King and I. 


— H. Art ‘ 
University of California, Los Angeles. HUR STEINER 


Struggle for Africa. By VERNON BarTLett. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1953. Pp. ix, 246. $3.95.) 

The Gold Coast Revolution, The Struggle of an African People from 
Slavery. By GrorGce PapmMore. (New York: British Book Centre. 
1953. Pp. vii, 272. $3.00.) 

Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. By L.S. B. Leakey. (London: Methuen. 1953. 
Pp. xi, 115. 7s6d.) 


The words “struggle,” “revolution,” and “Mau Mau” in the titles of 
these three books reflect recent and current efforts to capitalize upon the 
image of Africa as a continent of violence, dramatic change, and the 
bizarre, all of which it undoubtedly is. Yet none of these authors com- 
pletely lives up to his title. Mr. Bartlett declines to define the “struggle,” 
unless it be the generalized tension that grips certain areas. Mr. Padmore 
does not describe a “revolution” unless it be of the sort that occurred in 
England in 1688. Finally, Dr. Leakey’s little book provides useful back- 
ground information on the Mau Mau but precious little regarding the 
movement itself. 

These three books share another feature; namely, they are designed 
for popular consumption and not for the scholar, except in a very special 
sense. This points up a characteristic of most postwar literature on Africa 
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—it is either highly esoteric and technical or it is journalistic and 
polemical. Fortunately Lord Hailey is currently engaged in a revision of 
his monumental African Survey and several other excellent volumes are 
in the process of preparation or publication. 

The author of the Struggle for Africa, Vernon Bartlett, is the well- 
known British journalist, BBC commentator and former M.P. who has 
produced a very readable journalistic survey of current situations and de- 
velopments in most areas of the continent. His purpose is to educate the 
British public regarding African realities. Considering the complexity of 
those realities he has produced a balanced report quite free of colonial 
blimpishness, settler egocentricity, or the left-wing crusade. It is note- 
worthy that he has acknowledged an indebtedness to Elspeth Huxley and 
Basil Davidson — polar extremes on things African. In his treatment of 
the delicate and complex issues — Liberia, Kenya, the Union of South 
Africa — one finds the same effort to include all positions. The book is one 
of the better of the postwar popular accounts of emergent Africa. 

The Gold Coast Revolution is the latest work of George Padmore, a 
West Indian resident in London, from whose pen for nearly two decades 
has poured forth a steady stream of nationalist and anti-imperialist litera- 
ture. He is a crucial figure in the African awakening. When a complete 
history of African nationalism is written he must be listed as one of its 
leading “Fathers” — at least at the fountainhead in London. Most militant 
nationalists in British Africa (Jomo Kenyatta, I.T.A. Wallace-Johnson, 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, and Dr. Kwame Nkrumah), as well as those in the 
British West Indies, have been strongly influenced by and have collaborated 
closely with this very forthright spokesman in the Imperial capital. This 
latest book, in which he essays to “trace the evolution of Gold Coast 
nationalism from the foundation of the Ashanti Confederacy to the 
emergence of the Convention People’s Party and after” reflects the deep 
personal interest he has had as a nonresident participant in what he 
terms the “struggle of an African people from slavery to freedom.” 

Padmore’s book is tendentious and doctrinaire and sprinkled with 
Marxian clichés. There are also several dubious historical generalizations 
and occasionally intemperate references to events and personalities. Never- 
theless the book is an important contribution in at least two respects. In 
the first place, Mr. Padmore’s wealth of personal contacts and hard-to- 
come-by materials has enabled him to gather together many facts and 
considerable biographical data which later — perhaps more objective — 
historians will find invaluable. Secondly, and of greater contemporary 
significance, his book is representative of the temperament, thought pat- 
terns, and historical outlook of a large number of African nationalists. 
Although he is not an “indigenous” African, he is the grandson of an 
African slave, and he must be ranked as one of the most articulate Negro 
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polemicists in the English-speaking world. There can be little doubt that 
both what he writes — including his distortions or exaggerations — as well 
as the frequently precipitate and sledge-hammer manner in which he states 
the African case, command an affirmative response from large numbers 
among the new Westernized African elite. Whether such identification is 
but a reflection of the strong influence Padmore and other race-conscious 
litterateurs have had upon this group, or a consequence of the simple fact 
that he has articulated and is speaking their own inner thoughts and 
aspirations, is largely a chicken-and-egg proposition. In any event, his 
book provides revealing insight into contemporary nationalist mentality. 
It is the type of book many Gold Coast and other African nationalists 
would have written had they had the time and resources. 

The volume by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, an East African prehistorian who 
“was born and bred among the Kikuyu people ... [and] . . . speaks their 
language as fluently as he does English” was rushed into print as a popular 
exposition of the cultural and historical background of the Mau Mau move- 
ment in Kenya. The book is divided into two parts: the first is a simple 
and rather’ disjointed description of selected features of Kikuyu culture 
prior to the European intrusion; and the second is a discussion of the 
societal disintegration that has occurred since, together with an account of 
the rise of Kikuyu political movements. Two points of special note emerge 
from Dr. Leakey’s brief account. The first is the manipulative power which, 
under certain circumstances, a small number of leaders is able to exercise 
by exploiting popular grievances, and by commanding obedience and 
loyalty from the masses by the perversion of traditional symbols and sanc- 
tions. The second and related point is: the chief bulwarks of resistance 
to such manipulation — the so-called “loyalists” — have been either those 
Kikuyu who had been genuinely converted to Christianity or those least 
acculturated. Dr. Leakey argues that both of these groups were repelled, 
for different reasons, by the oaths of obedience; either the oaths were 
considered ineffective “ju ju” or they were regarded as manifestly fraudu- 
lent departures from traditional forms. 

Although there are serious limitations to Dr. Leakey’s account as 
a definitive explanation for the rise of Mau Mau, or even a good sociological 
analysis, it is temperate and avoids the two extremes of what might be 
called on the one hand the “settler” position, in which Mau Mau is 
viewed as simply an unprovoked reversion to barbarism, and, on the other 
hand, the “fellow-travelling” argument that it is a divine crusade for 
liberation and the good life. The author admits and describes the very 
real grievances of the Kikuyu and he urges several radical remedies — 
“Otherwise, when Mau Mau has been suppressed, it will merely raise its 
head again under another name, at some future date.” 


University of California, Los Angeles. James S. COLEMAN. 
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The Viet-Minh Regime: Government and Administration in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. By BerNarp B. Fatt. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 1954. Pp. ix, 143. $1.75.) 


Since the signing of the Indochina Truce in July, 1954, an impression 
has been generally created in this country that Ho Chi Minh obtained 
the control of North Vietnam for nothing. Mr. Fall’s book came as a 
surprise in this connection; for he speaks of the Viet-Minh regime’s “politi- 
cal foresight,” “reputation of ubiquity,” “surprising ability” in fighting a 
diplomatic war, “bloodless political successes,” “commendable” realism, 
and even of its “remarkable” reference to some of Vietnam’s own national 
traditions. He also makes mention of Ho Chi Minh’s “winning personality,” 
his “political acumen” and “disregard of personal safety,” the support he 
received from the Catholics and other religious groups, his reliance upon 
“popular elections” and “government by legislation.” Ho’s army was “one 
of the best in the world,” and in certain aspects even “bettered” the Soviet 
system. Ho’s local administrative network (of which the author has 
presented an authoritative analysis) constituted “the sub-structure of what 
could have become a decentralized democratic government.” Therefore 
not only had the Viet-Minh regime obtained from the very outset “all the 
appurtenances of legality”; but “it is beyond doubt” that today it “fulfills 
all the prerogatives of organized government” and “commands the obedi- 
ence, if not the affectionate loyalty, of the majority of the Vietnamese.” 
And, speaking of power politics, the regime has even been producing the 
now indispensable uranium. Hence Mr. Fall has singularly substantiated 
observations made by a minority of students who saw that, under Chinese 
and Soviet pressure, Ho Chi Minh actually accepted a truce “on terms 
far less advantageous to the Vietminh than the military prospects war- 
ranted” (cf. Frederick L. Schuman, “Russia and the Far East,” Current 
History, November, 1954). 

But Mr. Fall is neither a Communist nor a “fellow-traveler.” He 
is a person with “French civil and military status” who has had access 
to French and Vietnamese Nationalist intelligence reports and “captured 
documents” from the Viet-Minh. He has pointed out the one-party rule, 
police methods, propaganda maneuvers, and economic blunders, and the 
late turn against nonnative Catholics under Ho’s government. Further, 
with a commensurate degree of despite or condemnation duly seasoned in 
his phrasing, he-has dutifully likened the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
to the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies, tearing its party and govern- 
mental systems apart and exposing them against examples of France and 
the United States as well as the states of the Soviet orbit. He urges caution 
as to the “democratic” character of the regime, which somehow “appears 
now a ‘model satellite.’”” His parallelisms, piecemeal as they are, at times 
seem quite unnecessary, not to mention the several cases of inaccuracy. 
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One might wonder whether they were not unconsciously motivated by a 
now almost stereotyped habit of conformity at the expense of scholarship. 

The sections dealing with the Vietnamese Lao Dong Party’s relations 
with native political, religious, and ethnic groups, and with foreign states 
undoubtedly stand as the most comprehensive study so far presented on 
the subject. The evidence seems to suggest that the hands of the United 
States and of Nationalist China were at first not entirely clean in producing 
the ascendancy of Ho’s regime in Vietnam and possibly in the whole of 
Southeast Asia. But the omission of France’s impact on the local develop- 
ment inevitably led the author to take reactions as “actions” in some 
cases. For instance, while the multitudinous “war laborers” are described 
as enduring a “never-ending martyrdom,” and the finance cadres as being 
of “scrupulous honesty” and “quasi-religious zeal” — all in support of the 
Viet-Minh movement — one can hardly help asking: Do they really love 
communism so much, and nothing else? 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. SHEN-Yu Dat. 


Uruguay, Portrait of a Democracy. By Russert H. Fitzcippon. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 301. $5.75.) 


The editors of the Rutgers University Press have chosen as a subtitle 
for this book, “An Informal Survey of the Switzerland of Latin America.” 
But Professor Fitzgibbon places this in his own perspective in his concluding 
chapter: “Uruguay is Uruguay. Most people probably mean it as a compli- 
ment to... call it the Switzerland . . . of the Western Hemisphere, but 
[that country] could consider [itself] complimented by the comparison.” 
The author’s own feeling toward this little country is reflected by his 
dedication, “To the Uruguayans, good neighbors, as much personally as 
rhetorically.” 

It would be difficult not to feel something of this from the book itself. 
This is not a sharply penetrating political and governmental analysis, 
although many acute observations are made which will be of interest to 
students of politics. Rather, it is a warmly sympathetic, yet critical, 
descriptive account of the whole of Uruguayan society. While there are 
chapters which are reminiscent of travel literature, there are others, written 
with an effectiveness such as no other writer has yet mustered, which deal 
with the problem of city versus country, commerce and industry versus 
agriculture. More than most writing of the past twenty years, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon attempts to place in its proper perspective the impact of the 
socialist policy of Jose Batlle y Ordofiez upon the commercial life of the 
nation, and to differentiate this from the social welfare programs which he 
fathered. 
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The wholly justifiable criticism of Uruguay’s political scene which 
Mr. Fitzgibbon makes is worth noting. Batlle’s radicalism was of his day 
and milieu. The leading political party has so institutionalized it that 
today’s Socialist vote is about one per cent. Yet this institutionalization has 
been its own corruption. The current conflict between Batlle’s sons and 
nephew bear witness. An appropriate chapter title is assigned, “The 
Lengthened Shadow of a Man.” 

The book concludes with a useful, yet concise, statement of Uruguay’s 
strengths and weaknesses. While one finds both “Challenge and Op- 
portunity” in Uruguay, yet by the normally accepted Latin-American 
yardstick it has few problems to meet. The author concludes that Uru- 
guay’s virtually utopian (to employ an over employed adjective) situation 
is due to its integration, a word for which it is easy to use the synonym 
“maturity.” This appears to convey the true meaning of the success of 
democracy in Uruguay. Within the Latin social environment, this country 
has achieved a highly successful resolution of the problem of peaceful, 
popular, civilian government. 

There is a useful bibliography of works in English on the country, 
and a short descriptive listing of the leading Uruguayan publications as 
well. 


’ ee ee HiLip B. TAYLor, Jr. 
University of Michigan. Pump B J 


A History of France. By Lucien Romier. Translated and completed by 
A. L. Rowse. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1953. Pp. xvii, 487. 
$6.50.) 


This posthumous work of a distinguished French historian has both 
charm and a weighty theme. Its charm lies in its taut, Gallic style, which 
has not suffered from A. L. Rowse’s translation, and in the narrative of 
French history itself, which can never be dull. Sometimes indeed the 
narrative obscures the theme and the reader is confused, if not bored, 
as monarchs, “good” and “bad,” “strong” and “weak,” succeed one another 
and civil alternate with foreign wars. Yet the theme dominates the narra- 
tive. Very briefly, this theme is the French national consciousness, which, 
formed in the earliest times, has expressed itself in successive civilizations 
and has provided the principal resource on which great leaders have relied 
in rescuing the nation from decline and raising her to new heights. 

This way of looking at history goes in and out of fashion and is 
subject to familiar criticisms; but, as the record of stubborn nationality 
and of powerful leaders must suggest, it is far from absurd. Today social 
scientists are, of course, a good deal more willing to admit than they were 
a generation ago that the concept of “national character” can be a helpful 
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tool in historical analysis. They might, however, draw back from M. 
Romier’s emphasis on “great men.” Yet that emphasis too has its virtues. 
One is the acknowledgment that possibility and choice are features of 
history. Romier writes: 


It is a temptation for historians to reconstitute concatenations of events after they have 
happened. Thus the Revolution has been represented as the ineluctable end of the move- 
ments, political, intellectual and social, of the 18th century. In fact, revolutions are never 
ineluctable . . . The old regime could have changed, transformed itself and lasted. Its 
fall came, not from a push from below, but from failure at the top. 

From such views it results that history as M. Romier writes it, like 
the history in which every man lives from day to day, is informed by the 
tension between what is and what might be and is sharply marked by 
acts of human decision. Out from behind the “forces” and “factors” where 
they are often hidden by the writer of textbooks, as well as the propa- 
gandist, step human beings. 


Harvard University. SamuEL H. Beer. 


Current Soviet Policies. The Documentary Record of the 19th Commu- 
nist Party Congress and the Reorganization after Stalin’s Death. Edited 
and with an introduction by Leo Grutiow. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1953. Pp. vi, 270. $6.00.) 


Students of Soviet affairs owe another vote of thanks to the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies. This group, appointed by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, 
publishes the periodical, Current Digest of the Soviet Press, from which 
these translations are taken. The collection includes Stalin’s last important 
essay, “Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” and Malenkov’s 
“Report to the 19th Party Congress,” both of which have already been 
published in English translation, once by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House in Moscow, and again by the New Century Publishers of New 
York. In the book under review these documents are seen in their proper 
context, alongside such materials as the “Directives on the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan,” the revised “Party Statutes,” Khrushchev’s explanation of the latter, 
Soviet press reports of Party meetings and discussion preceding the Con- 
gress, and an essentially complete transcript of the Congressional record. 

The quality of the Current Digest’s translations has steadily improved, 
but — to borrow the motif of the 19th Congress — much can still be done 
to improve it further. There is still a tendency to stick too closely to the 
Russian phrasing and syntax. Thus, to take very brief examples, “ameliora- 
tion work” appears where “land improvement” is apparently called for, 
and vw litse $.Sh.A. is rendered mechanically as “in the person of the 
U.S.A.” In this respect it must be admitted that the translators of the 
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Current Digest could learn from the translators at New Century Publishers. 
(The Muscovite translators of Malenkov show an amusing tendency to 
“elevate” the style of the original.) 

Unfortunately, the editor marred the unity of the volume by inserting 
a bare sixteen pages of documents on “the reorganization after Stalin’s 
death.” Perhaps he and the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies did not 
plan on a further volume of materials on the latter subject. If that is the 
case, one hopes that they will change their minds. They would be doing 
a great service to small college libraries and individual scholars, for whom 
the Current Digest is too costly, if they would make a practice of publishing 
an occasional volume of documents on current Soviet policies in selected 
fields, such as political trends since Stalin’s death, or agriculture, or the 
nationalities, or science and the arts. 

It goes without saying that not everyone will agree with the editor’s 
interpretative “Introduction.” Perhaps he would have performed a more 
valuable service had he given a digest of various interpretations of the 19th 
Congress. But with his opening remark everyone must agree: “This book 
is published because the material it contains is indispensable to knowledge 
of current Soviet policies. That statement remains true even now that the 
decisions of the 19th Congress are being modified in several basic aspects. 


as ' Davip JoRAVsKY. 
University of Connecticut. J 


Documents and Speeches on British Commonwealth Affairs, 1931-1952. 
Edited by NicHoLas MANsEeRGH. (London: Oxford University Press 


for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1954. Vol. I, pp. xli, 
604; Vol. II, pp. xvii, 605-1308. 84s.) 


This collection of source materials was prepared to accompany the 
editor’s Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1931-1952, the first 
volume of which, entitled Problems of External Policy, 1931-1939, has 
already been recognized as a most valuable work on the subject. Its repro- 
duction of parliamentary and public speeches of ministers as well as 
of official instruments, statutes, reports, and communiqués covers the large 
subject of Commonwealth affairs over the period opening with the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, and extending to the accession proclamations of 
Queen Elizabeth II, 1952. 

The range of topics in the collection is necessarily very wide, and 
undertakes to illustrate fully among others such matters as the abolition of 
appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, dominion policy 
toward collective security, the League and the United Nations, consulta- 
tions for war and peacemaking, Irish and Burmese secession, the emergence 
of the Asian members, and aspects of the advancement of British colonial 
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territories toward dominion status. The topics are introduced in general 
chronological order, and clearly show the shift of emphasis during these 
years of Commonwealth development from concern with the elimination 
of inequality in status to the more contemporary consideration of means 
for economic, diplomatic, and military co-operation. 

Several features of the developments evidenced here stand out. Con- 
formably to the long-standing British approach to political problems, the 
documents and agreements usually show the changes already made in 
relationships, and do not occasion them. Thus the materials do tend to 
reflect actual political realities rather than to describe aspirations or to 
conceal them. The collection also shows how, increasingly, the materials 
for the study of Commonwealth affairs are dispersed, and that major 
contributions to their development are made by member governments 
other than that of the United Kingdom. It seems clear, finally, as Professor 
Mansergh points out, that the more recent forms of Commonwealth co- 
operation and consultation leave less as a matter of record than was 
formerly the case; hence future studies of this subject may well have 
to take a rather different form. But for the period covered, these volumes 
properly deserve the often too casually applied adjective “indispensable.” 


iversi ; . Hr ; 
University of Washington. Det G. HiItcHNER 


Canadian Municipal Government. By KENNETH GRANT CRAWFORD. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. xvii, 407. $7.50.) 


This very good book seeks to provide a general understanding of the 
functions of Canadian municipal government rather than a critical analy- 
sis. Stress is placed on finance, in the author’s opinion the most crucial 
problem of local government. A Yankee can appreciate that, but unless he 
is familiar with the basis upon which powers are distributed between the 
Dominion and provincial governments, a feature in sharp contrast with 
the allocation between his federal government and the states, he is likely 
to be struck by the slight attention this book gives to the electorate as such, 
and by the total absence of any discussion of local administration of justice. 

Local self-government got a late start during British rule in Canada 
but made substantial headway after responsible government was established 
in the 1840’s. Under the Dominion’s fundamental law, the British North 
America Act of 1867, the provinces are assigned full authority to create 
and control municipal jurisdictions, whose integrity therefore rests on 
statutes. Structurally the mayor and council type of municipal government 
generally prevails, but certain features of the city manager or commission 
form are, on occasion, grafted onto the local systems. In Canada, com- 
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mittees of the councils and special bodies remain closely integrated with 
the parent units, and there is less citizen participation than is the case 
south of the border. 

An innate appreciation of the relationship between local autonomy 
and democratic government, rather than centuries of experience, account 
for a strong public opinion which assures the basic integrity of local 
governments. Party alignments may be reflected in local issues, but there 
is comparatively little partisanship. Canadians have a sense of the duty 
of public office. Besides electing many local officials, registered voters and 
ratepayers pass upon “by-laws” and “questions”; direct government in the 
form of the “initiative” or the “recall,” however, is provided in only a few 
communities. 

In view of such recent trends as industrialization, urbanization, and 
expanded and accelerated communications, municipal fiscal systems — 
the basis for which is largely the property tax — are outmoded and sadly 
inadequate. The provinces, in coming to the rescue of the junior jurisdic- 
tions, have encroached on the powers normally in the latter’s preserves to 
such a degree that there is serious entanglement of functions and inter- 
mingling of finances. Although it appears that the only escape from this 
dilemma would be a thorough re-allocation of functions, the author regards 
this as politically inexpedient and unrealistic, if not impossible. He there- 
fore marshals the best thought as to the means whereby the situation may 
be substantially improved. 


State College of Washington. HerMaN J. DEUTSCH. 


The Present as History: Essays and Reviews on Capitalism and Socialism. 
By Paut M. Sweezy. (New York: Monthly Review Press. 1953. 
Pp. viii, 376. $5.00.) 


In a period when the intelligentsia of the Western democratic societies 
are busily explaining away their earlier flirtation with Marxism — only too 
often in the name of a passion for sociology the origin of which goes back, 
if we were sufficiently honest to confess it, to the great work of Marx him- 
self in the culture of capitalism — Dr. Sweezy remains an outstanding 
representative in the United States of the few serious minds who remain 
true to the tradition of their master. To say that is not to indict him of 
the imitation of the disciple. For he is not one of those who insist that 
the devotee must prostrate himself before the Marxist body of thought as 
if it were what the churches style a “devotional” literature. He sees that 
Marx himself would have been the first to urge the essentially Marxist 
principle that even the work of his own school —as Engels said in his 
critique of Duehring — was limited, objectively through the historical stage 
and subjectively through the physical and mental constitution of its maker. 
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And at a time when the American courts have defined marxism as com- 
munism and communism as conspiracy, it is worth being reminded that, 
as a theory of history and social change, marxism is a valid social science 
concerned, not with the Bakuninist error of romantic conspiracy-making, 
but with an effort to understand the general laws of the historical civiliza- 
tion within which we live and —having understood them —to move 
forward toward the civilization with which we wish to replace it. When 
American opinion has been persuaded that the Communist is some sort 
of agitator out of the pages of Dostoevski (it was, after all, Thoreau and 
not Maurice Thorez who wrote the Essay on Civil Disobedience) it is some- 
thing to be reminded, as we read these various essays, that marxism is a 
highly developed social theory that still has a serious claim to our attention. 
To ignore it when a country as vast as China has been given over to it 
is to embrace the sort of historical blindness that led men like Marcus 
Aurelius to a calamitous contempt for the new Christianity because it 
spoke of a proletarian world of social and mental experience they were 
incapable of understanding. 

The essays, as a whole, are models of concise condensation. It is right 
to emphasize the distinction between the existence of social classes and the 
awareness of class-consciousness, for much of the easy refutation of Marx 
in modern social science scholarship is based upon the fallacy of assuming 
that the one means the other; and that because the American proletarian 
is not yet aware of the struggle for power in which he is engaged, the 
Marxist analysis does not apply to the American experience. The bitter 
remarks which are contained in the Marx-Engels correspondence upon the 
Victorian working class should be sufficient to illustrate the point; it might 
well be suggested that the American working class movement is today 
passing through the stage of development that the English workers passed 
through between 1860 and 1890. Mr. Boorstin’s recent book on the 
American political experience, The Genius of American Politics, likewise 
converts the legitimate thesis, that the American experience — lacking a 
feudal background — has been unique and novel, into the dubious argu- 
ment that thereby it can dispense with the luxury of theory; for there is 
nothing in marxism to deny that a society able to satisfy the major demands 
of its masses will be able to disregard any serious debate on the funda- 
mental principles of its social order. And that is especially so when we 
remember, as Professor Sweezy points out, that Marx failed to anticipate 
the new lease of life which the American industrial genius, added to the 
virgin resources of the Gilded Age, would give to capitalism. Nor is it 
enough to urge that a Marxist analysis of America is wrong because the 
American ruling class has had to accept changes it dislikes; the answer 
is that every ruling class is obliged to accept certain conditions of survival 
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or utterly perish. Professor Sweezy quotes, in this respect, a passage from 
Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography. “What I got out of my second period in 
Wall Street was this perception that everything I looked into in organised 
society was really a dictatorship, in this sense, that it was an organisation 
of the privileged for the control of privileges, of the sources of privilege 
and of the thoughts and acts of the unprivileged; and that neither the 
privileged nor the unprivileged, neither the bosses nor the bossed, under- 
stood this or meant it.” Professor Sweezy remarks that there is more sound 
political science packed into that observation than in the whole of an 
average textbook. If he is thinking of the sort of textbook I have had to 
combat in the American universities I have taught in, he is eminently 
right. 

It is the boldness that comes from an informed and unashamed philo- 
sophic viewpoint that makes the book interesting. There is a suggestive 
essay on Toynbee’s Universal History which suggests that just as H. G. 
Wells reflected the massive confidence of the Victorian ruling class, and 
Buckle before him the easy optimism of Manchester liberalism, so Toynbee 
mirrors, in his emphasis on the tragedy of civilizations, the collapse of a 
tradition that has nothing left to offer us but the pathetic invocation of a 
dead society. Nor does the fad of managerialism satisfy an age of longing 
any more adequately; if I had my way, I would make Professor Sweezy’s 
essay on the Illusion of the Managerial Revolution required reading for 
all freshman classes in the American schools of business administration. 
There is a further series of essays on economic theorists and thinkers — 
Veblen, Keynes, Hansen, Schumpeter, Hayek — which reveals an easy 
mastery of economic theory, although it may be doubted if there is as much 
validity about the mumbo-jumbo of the Marxian economic theory as its 
author assumes. It is illuminating to have emphasized Veblen’s failure to 
appreciate the real contribution of the capitalist to the productive process, 
the inadequacies of Schumpeter’s thesis of the entrepreneurial innovator 
in an institutionalized technology, and Lord Keynes’s inability to see that 
the capitalism of his time was not merely a “frightful muddle” but the 
direct product of a social system that has exhausted its creative powers. 
And Professor Sweezy writes of them all in a style of pleasant precision. 
It is certainly a change after the new scholasticism of our contemporary 
scholarship in which protagonists speak to each other in a jargon of un- 
lovely complexity. 

Yet perhaps that air of certitude is a little too easy, a little too pre- 
sumptuous in its assurance that history is on the side of the author. 
Too many of the problems that perturb our age are passed over too 
cavalierly. To say, for example, that only the relative backwardness of 
Russia and the aggravation of class and international conflicts on a world 
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scale have combined to bring about the intensification rather than the 
dismantling of state power in the U.S.S.R. (pp. 18-19) is to pass over the 
entire question of the corruption that a long reign of power can breed even 
in the most idealistic of men. It is also to neglect the fact that today we 
are increasingly perturbed by the vast power of the state, whatever its 
ideology, to dragoon its citizens; when even an American government, as in 
the Oppenheimer judgment, can invoke the essentially un-American doc- 
trine of raison d’état against liberty, it is clear that the problem of freedom 
in our century is set more in the terms of the Chartreuse de Parme than 
in those of Mill’s Essay on Liberty. To say, again, that the Cold War is 
only kept alive by an American capitalist class whipping up hysteria is 
not only to give the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. a credit it certainly does 
not deserve (p. 207), but also to neglect everything we know about 
American popular opinion. It is not good marxism to believe that the 
virtuous “people” are always misled by an “evil” governing class. But what, 
above all else, disturbs this reviewer is the easy assumption that liberalism, 
as a mode of thought, belongs to a historic phase of capitalism and will 
pass away with it. That attitude can persuade Professor Sweezy that 
“wrong” opinions are merely the outcome of “conditions which foster 
ignorance, superstition, and false theories” (p. 335) and that Marxists are 
justified, in certain conditions, in suppressing opinions hostile to their cause 
(p. 336). Such a determinist theory of thought can only lead to the sup- 
pression of thought. To those who embrace it one can only ask — in 
Cromwell’s famous words to the Scots at Dunbar — that they consider that 
they may be mistaken. 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. Gorpon K. Lewis. 


The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated 
from the German and edited with an introduction and additional 
notes by Peter Gay. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. 
Pp. vii, 129. $2.75.) 


Rousseau the eternal romanticist, founder of the “back to nature” 
movement! So, indeed, he has been considered for the most part during 
the last century. It is, however, quite a different thesis which the late 
Ernst Cassirer sustains in the essay which Professor Gay has performed 
the inestimable service of bringing out of the relatively inaccessible Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie (1932). It is only to be regretted that 
it took so long. 

Much misunderstanding of Rousseau has resulted from inadequate 
attention to the: whole of his writings, and it is this in particular which 
Cassirer, among several other modern interpreters of Rousseau, takes it 
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upon himself to correct. If excessive emphasis is placed upon any one of 
his productions, whether it be the Social Contract, Emile, the Discourses, 
or his Confessions, his ideas appear only in distorted form. For this un- 
fortunate situation Rousseau is himself to blame, for, as he admitted, he 
made no special attempt to maintain throughout a logical consistency, but 
wrote for the occasion, as the spirit moved him. It is easy to understand 
how this could lead to the most diverse speculations and contradictory 
interpretations, and it has in fact done so. However, as Rousseau also 
insisted, there is a unity in his work, deriving from a fundamental per- 
spective which never changed. Only by discovery of this, of the one great 
principle which is evident in all his work, as he put it, but which he seldom 
made explicit, can reconciliation be possible and the significance of his 
writings caught. In this search the essay of Professor Cassirer now trans- 
lated remains a milestone. 

Cassirer’s thesis involves two essential points, which in the end become 
one: first, that Rousseau was a great deal more the rationalist than has 
generally been assumed; and second, that by the term “nature” Rousseau 
meant something quite different, and indeed much more complicated, than 
his contemporaries had in view. The nature of man, to Rousseau, is not a 
constant but an adaptable and dynamic quality, which, under certain con- 
ditions, requires reason for its fulfillment. Thus to him, no less than to 
Aristotle, the use of reason is natural to man. But while to the Greek this 
was sufficient to define the nature of man, to Rousseau it was not. To the 
latter reason was a means only, a means to man’s freedom, for it is the 
essence of a man to be free, to be self-determined. 

As a means to freedom reason is vital, and this to Rousseau was its 
sole, important task. It is because he thought they failed to recognize this 
that he so sharply criticized other thinkers of his day. And because reason 
tends to fail in just this way, to “stray from error to error,” he equally 
insisted that it must be guided by conscience, that “divine instinct, im- 
mortal and heavenly voice.” Yet it must be emphasized that Rousseau was 
ordinarily no irrationalist, no mystic. As reason must be guided by con- 
science, so must conscience be clarified by reason. This dualism is the very 
essence of Rousseau, and apart from his individualism, which is basic, at 
least in intent, even in the Social Contract, it is an ancient heritage which 
he shares. Individual freedom is the only good, but it is true freedom 
only when it is moral, when man is guided by his conscience; and it can 
be achieved and maintained only when, through the exercise of reason, 
man creates the conditions in which the dictates of conscience can be 
realized. Primary among these conditions, elemental primitiveness long 
since lost, is the good (political) society, for in this world men will never 
be anything but what the nature of their governments makes them. Hence 
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Rousseau’s great interest in politics and his writing of the Social Contract, 
in which he attempted to reconcile order and freedom through the rule 
of law. 

In a brief and fully comprehensible essay Professor Cassirer has done 
much to bring out the vitality of Rousseau’s philosophy, no less important 
today than it was in the eighteenth century, with which we tend to share 
an all too uncritical utilitarianism. Whether his interpretation is com- 
pletely correct or not, this book, together with those of Wright and Lovejoy 
in English, and Derathé in French, is necessary for a full understanding 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 


University of Washington. Wittiam H. Harpotp. 


Problems in Freedom. By Peter BacHracu. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stack- 
pole Company. 1954. Pp. v, 468. $5.00.) 


Problems in Freedom is a casebook containing the raw materials for 
a close study of the recent advances and retreats on the civil rights frontier. 
It is devoted largely to the postwar period, with thirty-four of the thirty- 
nine cases reproduced representing decisions by the Vinson court. In addi- 
tion to judicial proceedings, the author also utilizes Congressional debates 
and hearings, veto messages, policy statements by private organizations, and 
secondary accounts by such writers as Professors E. H. Carr and Alexander 
Meiklejohn. Essentially the book is a civil rights reader covering approxi- 
mately the same themes as C. H. Pritchett’s Civil Liberties and the Vinson 
Court, but setting forth the primary sources and inviting the reader to 
wrestle with the central and crucial problem of our age — the relation of 
the individual to the state. 

Putting first things first, Bachrach opens with an analysis of free speech 
in a democratic society and traces the rise and decline of the clear and 
present danger doctrine from Schenck to Dennis. Problems raised by the 
First Freedom, of course, remain important throughout the book. It bobs 
up persistently in the second section, which deals with loyalty and Congres- 
sional investigations, subversion, and the Internal Security Act; and in the 
third section moves back to the center of the stage when the author probes 
the problems of hostile audiences, group libel, and movie censorship. 
Another aspect of the First Amendment, religious liberty, is next discussed, 
and section nine is devoted to freedom of speech in industrial and labor 
relations. The other five sections relate to criminal procedure, national 
protection of civil rights, race discrimination, academic freedom, and the 
rights of aliens. 

On the whole the book is a model of its kind, but it illustrates one of 
the dilemmas of the “problems approach.” To be interesting, the problems 
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must be topical and contemporary. But in a fast-changing field, the forces 
of obsolescence begin to operate at once and the work is soon dated. 
In this volume, for instance, the material on the constitutionality of the 
separate but equal doctrine has been superseded by the recent decision 
of the Warren court. But the problems which Bachrach includes are basic 
ones and therefore continually timely. 

Certainly the present controversies have roots deep in our national 
past. This very fact seems to indicate that previous solutions, though 
currently disparaged by some now as then, should not be lightly discarded. 
In his preface, however, Bachrach casts much doubt on historic defenses 
of civil liberties when he observes that much of the recent writing on the 
problem of balancing freedom and authority “has been severely handi- 
capped by the implicit assumption that the solution of our present crisis 
must inevitably be found in the application of tried methods and principles 
to existing facts.” He therefore proposes to re-examine the problems of 
liberty and order with “a minimum of preconceptions.” No one will deny 
that every intellectual tool that can be fashioned should be used in working 
out solutions to persistent problems in human affairs. But even to imply 
that the principles of Milton, Mill, Jefferson, Holmes, and Brandeis — to 
mention only the men cited by the author — may no longer be valid seems 
to this reviewer to concede victory to the forces which Bachrach obviously 
does not side with. Perhaps, as he says, the validity of the ideas of this 
quintet of thinkers should not be treated as unchallengeable axioms, but 
one should not forget that the man who directed the United States through 
its longest and most disastrous war once observed that “the principles of 
Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free society” (Abraham Lincoln, 
1859). Indeed, the fact that Professor Bachrach put so much time and 
thought into this excellent book indicates that he implicitly accepts and 
practices the firm Jeffersonian belief that the process of education is, as 
Justice Frankfurter phrased it last year, “the basis of hope for the per- 
durance of our democracy.” To free ourselves of our prepossessions does 
not mean that we must throw out the baby with the bath water. 


; , : AMES Morton SMITH. 
Ohio State University. J 


Law and Politics in the World Community. Compiled and edited by 
GeorceE A. Lipsky. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1953. 
Pp. xx, 373. $6.00.) 


Subtitled “Essays on Hans Kelsen’s Pure Theory and Related Prob- 
lems in International Law,” this volume includes the writing of eighteen 
scholars who hold widely varying viewpoints on Kelsen’s theories. There 
is no ceremonial honoring to this book, and no reader should avoid the 
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book on the ground that it might consist of mere adulation for the “pure 
theory.” 

In the editor’s introductory summary of Kelsen’s approach to the final 
chapter on the Geneva Conventions of 1949 are found valuable discussions 
of both general and specific problems in international law. Thus the essay 
by Guggenheim deals effectively with the problem of positive law as 
challenged by the sociological and natural law theories, concluding that 
the former “stands in a systematic, not polemic, opposition” to these ap- 
proaches on the ground that they fail to answer the questions of what the 
law is at a given time. Nor does he claim that positive law now provides 
all of the answers: “It is not easy, particularly in international law, to 
make an inventory of the effective individual and superior general norms, 
in view of the often disputed claim of validity and efficacy of the norms.” 

Most of the essays treat their subjects without any exclusive or even 
close relationship to the theory of positive law. Examples are the treat- 
ments of the United Nations by Eagleton, Morgenthau and Verdross; dis- 
cussion by Oliver of two anti-positivist developments; Mr. George F. 
Kennan’s ideas on diplomacy and the conduct of the Security Council in 
the Iranian oil case; and Hambro’s consideration of the role of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in developing international law. 

The relegation of footnotes to the back pages is a feature which makes 
the book difficult to read, particularly because many of the notes are 
valuable extensions of the main line of argument. Positive law seems to 
lack a remedy for this delict. 


a a Ta RussEct H. Barrett. 
University of Mississippi. 


The Future of the West. By J. G. pe Beus. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1953. Pp. vii, 178. $2.75.) 


The Netherlands Minister to Washington considers whether Western 
civilization is doomed to Orwellian slavery or Wellsian rubble, or whether 
it yet has the capacity for survival. His lucid and imaginative presentation, 
although designed as popular fare, is not beneath the notice of scholars. 

Common characteristics of the rise and fall of past civilizations are 
surveyed. This involves a marriage of the cyclical theories of Spengler and 
Toynbee, with wedding music by Danilevsky. The offspring of this union 
of Prussian biological deterministic militarism with British empirical 
Christianity has more features of Toynbeean free choice than of Spenglerian 
predestination, and is not unmixed with the matchmaker’s Dutch optimism. 
Striking similarities in the life histories of civilizations are shown, but the 
author concludes that a civilization dees not always culminate in only one 
peak, and that the time period covered by a peak is not predetermined 
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and may be of fairly long duration. Evidence is presented to show that our 
civilization has reached late maturity and is even now in the stage of 
transition toward universal peace under a universal power; i.e., it is in 
Toynbee’s “time of troubles,” Spengler’s “epoch of the Caesars,” or 
Danilevsky’s “post-civilization state of contradictions and conflicts.” 

Three vital dangers to the West are discerned. Internally we are faced 
with European disunity; externally, with the anti-Western nationalism of 
formerly subjugated peoples. Communism, Western in origin but Eastern 
in habitat, is the worst threat both from within and without. We have, 
however, the strength to meet all these perils. A civilization’s vitality is 
measured by its capacity for physical and spiritual creativity. By this 
standard, Western civilization is far from decadent. 

Continuing Western scientific achievement, largely based on European 
fundamental research and American practical application, has made the 
present century the most prolific in the history of science. Europe is meet- 
ing its challenge of disunity by the political and economic creativity ex- 
pressed in the Benelux Economic Union, the Western Union, the Council 
of Europe, the NATO, the European Payments Union, and the Schumann 
Plan. Europe’s architecture, films, and music are vibrantly creative, and its 
potentiality for further cultural leadership is immense if Europeans do not 
become too self-complacent. America’s greatest creative genius is its 
technology, but its political adaptability and boldness also are marks of a 
still great civilization. Although its drama, literature, and music have 
reached high levels, American artistic creativity is expressed best in new 
forms of architecture and films. America’s success in the role which it 
must play in the present phase of our civilization will depend on its applica- 
tion of spiritual leadership, persuasion, and respect for the independence 
of others, rather than on materialistic and coercive approaches. 

The exertion required by modern war, together with an extraordinary 
power to exterminate, shrinkage of the globe, and growing economic inter- 
dependence, makes one world a certainty. This united world may come 
about through a peaceful blending of the best portions of Western demo- 
cratic individualism and Eastern Marxism. The West will not resort to 
unification by force, but if the East makes this choice the West’s superior 
industrial potential, naval and air power, and spirit of freedom and religion 
eventually will triumph. Although we are in the final phase of our civiliza- 
tion, there is no reason why this phase should be limited either in duration 
or brilliance. A combination of the best of Europe and America can lead 
us to new heights. “It depends on us.” 


Pacific University. Roy J. SAMPSON. 
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The Geography of Hunger. By JosuE pE Castro. Foreword by Lorp Boyp- 
Orr. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1952. Pp. xii, 337. $4.50.) 


This book is not pleasant but it is important. De Castro is concerned 
not only with starvation hunger but with the more insidious erosion of 
chronic malnutrition which afflicts 85 per cent of the world’s population. 
Although human waste from hunger far exceeds loss from wars and 
epidemics (themselves largely traceable to hunger) the author accuses 
Western civilization of maintaining a conspiracy of silence regarding 
hunger until the devastation of two World Wars and the Russian Revolu- 
tion returned famine to Europe. This silence was based on a morality 
which considered it impolite to discuss such primary urges as sex and 
hunger, and on the desire of minorities benefiting from colonial imperial- 
ism to keep its ugliness concealed. Even since the problem has been 
brought into the open, our civilization of specialists has difficulty in viewing 
hunger in all its economic, biological, and social aspects. The author at- 
tempts to avoid the stigma of “specialist” by giving a bibliography of more 
than 300 works in a half-dozen languages from twenty-odd countries and 
as many disciplines. 

Hunger spots of the world, including the United States, are described 
with painful thoroughness and damning documentation. Areas of corn, 
manioc, potato, and rice diets are pictured as strongholds of pellagra, 
scurvy, rickets, beriberi, high infant mortality, and low resistance to disease. 
In addition, chronic hunger acts on the spirit, mental structure, and social 
conduct of its victims. So-called inferior races are actually starved races. 

Dr. de Castro violently disagrees with the thesis that hunger is a 
natural and incurable phenomenon. Hunger due to natural causes, he 
says, is rare and isolated. Only one-eight of the world’s arable land is 
cultivated, and there are excellent possibilities for increased utilization of 
mountain, desert, and polar regions, and the seas. Man-made erosion is 
subject to control by its creator. Civilized man eats only 50 of 2,000,000 
species of animals, and 600 of 350,000 species of plants. Even at our 
present stage of biological knowledge, agricultural yields could be increased 
tremendously by more scientific cultivation. The problem is not one of 
production limited by nature, but of failure to use resources or of improper 
distribution of the product. Prominent among the man-made causes of 
hunger are foreign mercantilism and native feudalism, expressed in lati- 
fundia, microfundia, and monoculture. 

According to the author, neo-Malthusian doctrine errs unforgivably 
in considering population growth as an independent variable, and deducing 
that mankind’s only salvation is in semi-forced reduction of birth rates. He 
maintains that hunger is the chief cause of overpopulation, rather than an 
effect of it. Chronic hunger in humans appears to lead to an increased 
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emphasis on sex, while animal experimentation has demonstrated that 
protein deficiency tends to increase fertility significantly. Statistics from 
fourteen countries show what is apparently a startling correlation between 
low average human protein intake and high birth rates. Animal proteins 
(meat, milk, eggs) are the most expensive and least consumed foods in the 
world’s hunger areas where population increases most rapidly. 

The author does not share the pessimism of such modern popular 
neo-Malthusian writers as William Vogt and Fairfield Osborn. Long before 
the earth’s natural resources are exhausted or their limits reached, he 
believes, social organization will be changed to eliminate the plague of 
hunger, and economics will become >» instrument for balanced distribu- 
tion of the good things of the earth rat.:er than a science of misery. Then, 
presumably, we shall all become well-fed, healthy, and sterile, and homo 
sapiens will be replaced by some other (protein deficient) species! 


Pacific University. Roy J. SAMPSON. 


Bill of Rights Reader: Leading Constitutional Decisions. By Mitton R. 
Konvitz. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 1954. Pp. 
xix, 591. $6.50.) 


This book is the most recent addition to the Cornell Studies in Civil 
Liberty and the third contribution made to that series by Dr. Konvitz, who 
is Professor of Political Science and Director of the Liberian Codification 
Project at Cornell University. Professor Konvitz initiated the series in 
1946 with the publication of “The Alien and the Asiatic in American 
Law,” and he produced another volume in 1953 entitled “Civil Rights in 
Immigration.” This book is somewhat differently oriented than the other 
two of his contributions in that it attempts to deal with the entire area 
of constitutionally defined civil rights, primarily through the medium of 
leading judicial decisions. All but a few of the cases reproduced were 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

The appearance of another book in the field of civil rights again 
suggests the preoccupation and the concern with this subject in recent © 
years by both the layman and the scholar. In recent years there has been no 
dearth of published materials on civil rights but such materials need to be 
gathered from so many places that there exists a real problem in attempting 
to assemble an easily accessible coherent body of data for classroom use. 
Emerson and Haber’s Political and Civil Rights in the United States is one 
of the best collections of legal and related materials in the field but 
although extremely useful as a source book it contains much which is 
beyond the needs of the great majority of undergraduates. Professor Kon- 
vitz’ collection seems to be well suited for undergraduate courses and 
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should find ready use in an increasing number of institutions which feel 
the need for offering courses in civil rights. 

In general, Professor Konvitz has adhered to the traditional topical 
categories in the organization of his book. He begins in Chapter I by 
reproducing the civil rights found in the Constitution. The remaining ten 
chapters cover topically the rule of law, religious freedom, freedom of 
assembly and petition, freedom of speech and press (the four chapters 
devoted to this subject deal with basic principles, clear and present danger, 
loyalty, censorship and contempt by publication), personal security (pri- 
marily criminal procedure), freedom from race discrimination and freedom 
of labor. The bill of rights found in the New York State Constitution 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are reproduced in ap- 
pendices. 

The court decisions selected are generally the leading recent ones for 
each topic and a goodly number of concurring and dissenting opinions are 
reproduced; these point up some of the basic conflicts in the courts. The 
author’s notes preceding each case are somewhat sketchy and with few 
exceptions little attempt has been made to place individual cases in any 
kind of historical perspective. (Of course, this is sometimes supplied by the 
cases themselves.) Neither has any attempt been made to unify each 
chapter through the use of a broadly conceived introductory essay. If this 
book is primarily for the enlightenment of the average, educated American 
who is interested in the great issues and the great debates of his day — 
according to Professor Konvitz — perhaps wider use of introductory notes, 
such as those employed by Peter Bachrach in his Problems in Freedom, 
might have better accomplished this purpose. 


; — R. JoHN TRESOLINI. 
Lehigh University. J INI 


The Legislative Process in Congress. By Grorce B. Gattoway. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 689. $6.00.) 


This book touches upon the greater part of all the fundamentals of 
our system of federal government, and necessarily it gives more attention 
to some aspects treated than others, as must any single volume devoted 
generally to this comprehensive subject. The author has divided his as- 
signment into four parts, broken down into 25 chapters, with parts one and 
two having 10 chapters each. The book is much more than a revision of 
his Congress at the Crossroads. 

The work sets forth the special tasks of Congress in supervising the 
executive branch, controlling expenditures, and participating in the solution 
of tense problems of foreign policy. It well describes the organization of 
the Congressional establishments and institutions, with more attention to 
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structure than to analysis and characteristics of the legislative machine 
in operation. Much attention is given to the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946—the author was staff director of the parent special committee 
which prepared the Act — and to subsequent developments under the Act. 
The book frequently discusses proposed reforms and suggests improvements 
over the present methods and procedures. While this reviewer agrees that 
no institution can afford to remain static, one should be reminded of the 
words of former Congressman T. V. Smith when he wrote: “What needs 
reforming, if the criticism of Congress is to be stopped, is not reformable in 
a democratic society. Only a totalitarian society can enable one set of 
convictions to have its way. ... The correction of the deepest grievance 
against Congress will be, I predict, so slight that nobody save a technician 
will be able to note the difference. . . .” 

This volume is encyclopedic in scope, making it a ready reference for 
all in this field, students and teachers alike; unfortunately, because of 
the endless data involved, there are a few factual errors which were not 
caught prior to publication, such as the order of succession to the Presi- 
dency. 


Washington, D.C. 


Fioyp M. Rippick. 


Encyclopedia of American History. Edited by RicHarp B. Morris. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1953. Pp. xv, 776. Text edition, $4.50.) 


This reference tool is intended to provide in a single volume “the 
essential historical facts about American life and institutions.” It succeeds 
in its basic purpose. It is not meant to be read as historical prose, but its 
orderly presentation of facts and figures will stimulate imaginative and 
creative tendencies in the minds of serious readers. 

Nine consultant editors, led by Henry Steele Commager, assisted Dr. 

Morris. Eleven editorial assistants are listed by name. Because no explana- 
tion of the roles played by all these people appears in the book, I invited 
Dr. Morris to explain the collaborative research and writing method used 
in the project. He replied: 
A staff under my personal direction did the basic checking and research for the volume. 
This material, when assembled, was then sent to the consultant editors whose names are 
listed opposite the title page. They assumed responsibility for a line by line checking of 
the material in their departments. This material was then returned to me with cor- 
rections and revisions. On the basis of these editorial comments, all the material was 
rechecked. I myself assumed final responsibility for the last revision and style sheets in 
the book as it was necessary to keep the total manuscript within certain specified limita- 
tions. 

There are three basic sections: a political and military chronology; 
a chronology of economic, social, and miscellaneous events; and a bio- 
graphical listing of 300 “notable” Americans. There are summaries of 
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140 major constitutional cases and 30 maps and charts. According to an 
advertisement, a full 750,000 words allegedly present “over 300,000 his- 
torical facts,” an astonishing feat of linguistic economy. The index of 
about 5,000 entries (John Spencer Bassett’s 940-page text, 1929 edition, 
has about 2,600) can be a useful tool. 

There has been an honest effort at objective and factual summary. 
Carping criticisms might be made, some of them occasioned by a slight 
tendency toward subtle liberal editorialization through the selection and 
omission of facts (i.e., the sketches of Coolidge, Hoover, and F.D.R.). 
Silence on the significance of events (i.e., “Hiss case,” “Communist Trials,” 
p. 399) will handicap young readers. Some persons have expressed differ- 
ing judgments on the relative worth of the 300 persons chosen by Dr. 
Morris. The exclusion of Hearst from a list of eight “journalists, editors, and 
publishers” and that of Giannini from the list of 18 “business leaders” will 
interest many. Yet this well-edited encyclopedia is no cut-rate job. Small 
errors will undoubtedly disappear from revised editions. The book should 
be “standard” for at least a decade, and it could be revised to live on after 
that time. 

Students of political science should use the Encyclopedia of American 
History to prepare for written or oral examinations in history. Their 
professors will want to remind them, however, that these plentiful but 
essentially naked facts are no substitute for works of solid interpretation. 
Meanings and interrelationships, best provided in integrated prose narrative, 
raise historical writing above the perfunctory level and make past facts of 
present significance. 


Menlo Park, California. 


VAUGHN D. BorneT. 


The Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1829-1861. By 
LeonarD D. Wuite. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. 
xii, 593. $8.00.) 


The concluding volume of Leonard White’s pioneering study in ad- 
ministrative history follows the pattern of his two earlier works. As before, 
he deals thoroughly with standard problems, such as the administration 
of the post office and customs service; but in the period 1829 to 1861 he is 
confronted with new areas, especially those which emerged with the growth 
of science and invention, the progress of industrialization, and the in- 
creasingly foreboding slavery issue. 

The great difference between this and earlier periods, however, came 
in what Professor White refers to as the “politicizing of the public service.” 
The weaving of democracy into an already working and workable system 
was the great contribution of the Jacksonians. This vitalized administration, 
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and was valuable in the education of citizens through direct participation 
in office-holding. However, it brought mixed blessings, as the author is 
careful to indicate. 

The rise of national party structure and the attendant need of political 
reward created problems which affected all phases of administration. The 
results included a drop in the spirit and moral tone of administration as 
well as a lessening of efficiency and a decline in the prestige of the public 
service. With political underlings in many departments, the door was also 
open to partisan Congressional attacks on executive officers under cover 
of Congressional immunity, and the problem of enticing able men into 
government service became serious. Further, Professor White feels that 
the art of administration itself no longer attracted interest. No contribution 
was made by the Jacksonians in the development of a well thought-out 
theory of administration. Pragmatists, they dealt with problems “as 
practical men on the basis of common sense.” 

On the other hand, the period produced many positive results. On 
the purely procedural level, science and invention expedited many aspects 
of government business. The bureau system and the inspection system were 
evolved and the foundations of the examination system were laid in the 
Army and Navy. In addition, Professor White captures well the spirit of 
the Jacksonians in making clear their devotion to laissez faire and their 
opposition to either a burgeoning bureaucracy or extensive government 
interference in the economy. True, the governmental payroll expanded 
steadily in the period, but this was due to an increase in both the volume of 
public business, especially in the states and cities, and the size of the nation. 
Strict constructionist concepts kept the federal government’s actions limited 
to such activities as granting bonuses to cod-fisheries and inspecting the 
boilers and hulls of steamboats. 

As in his earlier works, Professor White makes a tedious subject 
interesting and at times amusing. One regrets that further volumes are 


jected. 
not projecte Paut L. Murpuy. 


Ohio State University. 


Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign Policy. By Geratp StourzH. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1954. Pp. xvii, 335. $4.50.) 


The Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy under. the 
directorship of Hans J. Morgenthau has now applied its power analysis 
to the foreign policy of an American statesman. The Viennese author’s 
recent arrival in the United States gives him the advantage of foreign 
culture which Bryce and de Toqueville have had in examining American 
institutions. His linguistic skill has permitted him to investigate heretofore 
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unexplored German and French sources. The components for a memorable 
contribution to the power school are present. 

The book’s seven chapters combine a topical and chronological ar- 
rangement in a most satisfactory manner. Franklin’s general political out- 
look is first examined; this is followed by a consideration of the state of 
international relations during the Revolutionary War. Succeeding chapters 
deal with Franklin’s attitude towards England and the colonies, entangling 
alliances with France, the French Alliance, and the postwar treaty with 
England, and finally with the identification of Franklin, not as an Idealist 
(Woodrow Wilson) nor as a Realist (T. Roosevelt) but as a “realist,” to 
use the term of the previous author in this series, Dr. Robert E. Osgood. 

As a model for the “realist” type, Benjamin Franklin was an excellent 
choice. Franklin found himself in a world which better fits the power 
school assumptions than does the present, i.e., a multipower situation, 
concentrated in Europe where the rules of the game were familiar and 
where a rational approach to foreign policy accommodated itself to an 
authoritarian milieu. The further assumptions of the power school con- 
cerning the imperfectibility and sinfulness of human nature accorded with 
the spirit of the times. This assessment of Benjamin Franklin, however, 
is not easy to judge empirically. When the purpose of the study is to 
interpret concepts, objectives and motivations, the facts of historical action 
are not helpful and the facts of psychoanalysis are not available. Further- 
more, when so much recent literature has dealt with the myriad aspects 
involved in the objective study of motivation (Festinger et al.) one cannot 
help but note the disarming simplicity of this subjective approach. 

Historical biography may well be given new meaning by this applica- 
tion of the power approach, but it can also be observed that the power 
approach itself has acquired new perspectives. Indeed, the power school 
may well have gained in comprehensiveness what history has lost in the 
process. We find (p. 95) modifications of concepts like “self-interest” 
by such adjectives as “enlightened” or “mutual” to substantiate the idea 
that the self-interest of one nation is not necessarily incompatible with the 
self-interest of other nations. Can it be that the power school is altering 
its assumption that relations between nations is one of conflict rather than 
co-operation? Can it also be that the very word power has become 
anathema, or is it circumstantial that Dr. Stourzh’s opening sentence reads 
“The fundamental problem of politics is the problem of coercion’? All 
this is not to suggest, however, that Dr. Stourzh had been brought from the 
home of Metternich by Professor Morgenthau to preside over the intel- 
lectual dismemberment of the power school. 


; , Martin B. Travis, JR. 
Stanford University. Avis, J 
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Administration in Foreign Affairs. By ARTHUR W. MacMAHON. (Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press. 1953. Pp. x, 264. $3.50.) 


This book, balanced, perceptive, and well digested, is probably the 
best general volume that has appeared on the administration of foreign 
affairs in the United States. Exclusively concerned with the Executive 
Branch, the text in preliminary form was delivered in the autumn of 1952 
at the University of Alabama in the series of lectures sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration. The book 
is expositional in tone and content, and the analysis therefore emerges 
largely from the selection and ordering of topics, from the clarity of treat- 
ment, and from the author’s great insight into the fundamental nature 
of the problems he discusses. The thesis advanced is that the problems of 
foreign policy are both so closely interrelated, and so important to the 
welfare of the Republic, that they should be dealt with by a single 
integrated, civilian agency. Macmahon thus joins a growing group which 
believes that a multi-purpose Department of Foreign Affairs would offer 
the best means for establishing the proper relation between policy and 
action in foreign affairs, and also the best means for maintaining force as 
an adjunct — rather than as a maker — of policy. 

There are five chapters in the book, each dealing with a separate phase 
of foreign administration. “The Concert of Judgment,” the first and most 
general chapter, is by no means the least valuable in its skillful presentation 
of the administrative context. Stressing the numerous complex interests, 
including considerations of foreign politics and military and economic 
interests, that need to be represented, analyzed, and harmonized in the 
constant process of adjusting policy to new world situations, Macmahon 
notes the progress that has been made in the postwar period in institu- 
tionalizing the process of collective decision-making. Especially valuable in 
this chapter are the sections dealing with the budgetary process and its 
effect on military spending and strategy, the role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the working of the National Security Council. 

Only the second chapter is in a major way prescriptive. Entitled “A 
Department of Foreign Affairs,” this sets forth the case for the centraliza- 
tion of control over foreign administration in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. 

“Field Structure for Foreign Programs,” the third chapter, takes up 
two distinct but related problems: (1) the problem of American regional 
representation abroad; and (2) the problem of maintaining the authority 
of the Chief of Mission over one or more special United States programs 
in his country when the program is not under the control of the Secretary 
of State. An integrated Department of Foreign Affairs in Washington, as 
Macmahon notes, would ameliorate the condition, but would not remove it. 
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One contribution of Chapter Four, which develops the problem of 
“Interdepartmental Co-ordination,” is a working definition of the term 
co-ordination. “Co-ordination,” according to Macmahon, “involves achiev- 
ing harmonious or reciprocal relationships between things that are not 
subordinate one to the other.” If the use of this term were confined to the 
situation described, much confusion in practical affairs could be avoided; 
unfortunately, it will probably continue to be used to cover a multitude 
of sins. 

In the final chapter, attention is directed to the problem of personnel 
for foreign affairs. Two structural questions are examined. The first is 
whether the Department of State’s home service should be amalgamated 
with the Foreign Service, and, if so, whether it should be separated from 
the Civil Service or combined with it. The second problem is whether 
the Foreign Service should encompass the personnel for all foreign assign- 
ments or whether there should be a special system of recruiting for special 
programs. While favoring an integrated personnel system for foreign affairs, 
Macmahon concludes that the ideal of union can only be approximated. 
The final chapter is especially timely in view of the recently released Report 
of the Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel and its principal 
recommendation, which is “to integrate the personnel of the Department 
of State and of the Foreign Service, where their official functions converge, 
into a single administrative system.” 

The most controversial portion of the book is the author’s recom- 
mendation for an integrated Department of Foreign Affairs. The question 
whether the Department of State should be responsible for overseas operat- 
ing programs has been one of the most debated questions in administration 
of the past ten years. The 1949 Hoover Commission took the negative; 
the Gray Report in 1950 and the Rockefeller Report in 1951 agreed, and 
argued for a single foreign economic agency with Cabinet rank. If Mac- 
mahon now sees the trend correctly, future developments will be in the 
direction of consolidation, rather than devolution, of control. The separa- 
tion in 1953 of the Technical Cooperation Administration and of the 
International Information Administration from the State Department are 
not regarded by the author as fundamental deviations from this trend. 


Administration in Foreign Affairs is in all respects a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on this subject and should be required reading 
for anyone interested in the theory and practice of an important phase of 
modern American government. 


CLARENCE E. THURBER. 
New York City. 
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Guide to Community Action: A Sourcebook for Citizen Volunteers. By 
Mark S. MatrHews. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1954. Pp. 
xiii, 434. $4.00.) 


Voluntary action is the mainspring of a free society. Consequently 
any book designed to aid and encourage citizen volunteers in their efforts 
to initiate and maintain programs whereby people can be helped to serve 
themselves rather than appeal to government, and thus lay additional 
burdens upon the state, cannot fail to be of interest to political scientists. 

It would be a mistake, however, to review this volume as though it 
were the fruit of typical professional research and as if it were intended 
primarily for the community of scholars. The book does represent the most 
comprehensive and painstaking kind of fact-gathering, but its value will 
be mainly for civic leaders rather than for academicians. 

The contents of the volume fall into two parts and four appendices. 
Part I, entitled “Effective Community Organization,” offers a thoroughly 
sound analysis of such problems as those of membership, officers, com- 
mittees, materials, fund-raising, budget control, and public relations. It is 
replete with incisive suggestions as to what constitutes best practice and 
which mistakes should especially be watched against. 

Part II, entitled “The Service Program,” consists almost entirely of 
descriptions of what is now being done by those groups working most 
imaginatively and successfully in the various fields of community action. 
There are separate chapters on Community Arts, Sports and Recreation, 
Safety and Fire Prevention, Health, Welfare, Brotherhood, Religion, Inter- 
national Relations, Americanism, Education, Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation, Labor Management Co-operation, Conservation, Govern- 
ment, Community Development, and National Security. 

There are four appendices devoted to the following suggestions: (a) 
Special Days, Weeks, and Months, (b) Parliamentary Procedure, (c) 
Sources of Films and Film Information, and (d) A Course in Effective 
Speech. 

Matthews estimates that some one hundred million Americans are 
now members of volunteer groups working for the improvement of their 
communities. That estimate is probably a little generous but in any event 
this book could not but be of immense value to those among them who are 
furnishing the real leadership. loune A. Veso. 


Pomona College. 
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Pacific Northwest Political Science Association: 


The eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association will be held at the University of Idaho, Moscow, April 22 and 
23, 1955. Sessions will begin with dinner Friday and conclude Saturday 
evening. 


The program will include individual addresses and a social hour as 
well as sections on international organization, George V. Wolfe, College 
of Idaho, chairman; public law, John M. Swarthout, Oregon State College; 
political theory, William H. Harbold, University of Washington; and state 
government, Paul Beckett, State College of Washington. 


Arrangements for the meeting are being made by Boyd A. Martin, 
University of Idaho; Eldon L. Johnson, University of Oregon, president of 
the association; and Dell G. Hitchner, University of Washington, vice- 
president of the association and program chairman. 
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Stanford University 


In November, Robert Horn attended a conference held in New 
York by the Social Science Research Council on establishment of 
fellowships in legal theory and political philosophy. 


The Fund for the Republic has sponsored a research program to 
be pursued in 1955 by Cornelius P. Cotter of Stanford, and J. Malcolm 
Smith of U.C.R. They will be aided by Warren Campbell, a Stan- 
ford Pu.D. candidate. The topic relates to executive war powers and 
devices for insuring their responsible administration. 


Dr. Felix E. Oppenheim, on leave as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University of Delaware, will be Visit- 
ing Associate Professor for the spring quarter. He will teach a course 
entitled “Principles and Methodologies of Political Philosophy.” 


Hubert Marshall, Assistant Professor, is currently engaged in a 
study of state supported research in California sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. He has also received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation in support of a study of values, rationality and the ap- 
praisal of water development projects. 


At the University of Colorado, Professor Henry W. Ehrmann has 
obtained a grant from the Four Universities Project (Chicago, Berkeley, 
Harvard, MIT) on “The Role of Labor in Economic Development.” This 
grant will enable Professor Ehrmann to be free from teaching duties during 
the spring semester and summer session of 1955. 


Dr. Malcolm Smith, formerly with Colorado University has accepted 
the position of Assistant Professor at the University of California, College 
of Letters and Science, Riverside. 


At Los Angeles State College, Dr. Ake Sandler has been promoted to 
Associate Professor. He taught during the summer session at the University 
of Minnesota. 


At Sacramento State College, Dr. John C. Livingston, formerly of the 
University of Denver, has been appointed Assistant Professor. 


Dr. Mahmut N. Lacin, formerly of Drake University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor at Sacramento State College. 
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At Montana State University, Victor C. Ferkiss, a doctoral graduate of 
the University of Chicago, is serving as assistant professor for 1954-55 in 
place of David W. Smith, who is on leave to complete his dissertation at 
the University of Utah. 


Professors G. Homer Durham, Frank H. Jonas, and S. Grover Rich, Jr., 
University of Utah, delivered papers at the Institute of World Affairs, 
Riverside. 


Totton J. Anderson has taken special leave from the University of 
Southern California to accept the position of associate director of the 
Citizenship Clearing House in New York. 


At the University of California, Santa Barbara College, Gordon E. 
Baker has been advanced to the rank of Assistant Professor. 


State College of Washington: 
Claude B. Cross has been reappointed for an additional year as 
acting instructor in the field of international relations. 


Thor Swanson, acting instructor in public administration, 1951-53, 
has been appointed to a regular instructorship in this field. 


Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington, is on leave during the 
current year studying in Washington, D.C. under a Ford Fellowship. 
During the autumn quarter his position is being filled by Professor Avery 
Leiserson, Vanderbilt University, and during the spring quarter 1955 by 
Professor Harold M. Gosnell, American University. 
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POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Henry A. Turner, University of California, Santa Barbara College, 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Ready in January. 


A realistic portrayal of this vital and dynamic field presented in a collection of timely, 
significant, and interesting articles written by active political participants, experienced 
observers, and prominent scholars. The text includes discussions of the functioning 
of political parties and pressure groups, the role of public opinion, electoral process, 
ethics in government, and reports of Congressional committees. 


READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Edited by Freperick H. HarTMANN, University of Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 310 pages (clothbound) $3.75, (paperbound) $2.50. 


A brief, supplementary book for courses in international relations, with material 
organized around the conventional major subdivisions of the field. Arrangement of 
chapters allows the instructor considerable flexibility in assignments. Recent develop- 
ments are included as well as historical classics; the treatment is provocative and 
stimulating. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Edited by Freperick H. HartMaNN. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 312 
pages, $3.75. 


Here is an excellent volume for supplementary use in courses on international rela- 
tions. The author brings together in one book a judicious selection of original docu- 
ments usually covered in courses of this nature. Selections from the Holy Alliance 
to the Atlantic Pact are presented, with emphasis centering on the period from 1918 
to the present. 


CASES ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Edited by J. P. Franx, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
339 pages, $4.00. 


A collection of approximately 60 cases and other readings illustrative of the American 
constitution. An auxiliary teaching tool for introductory government courses, this 
text can also be used in constitutional law courses where a short, light book is 
preferred. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By Joun P. Rocue, Haverford College, and Murray S. StepMAN, Swarthmore 
College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 456 pages, $5.00. 


Here is an introductory account of democratic government which views democratic 
institutions not as ends in themselves but as a part of the broader framework of demo- 
cratic political theory. By means of a functional approach similar institutions in 
democratic countries are analyzed and compared so the reader can discover at each 
operational level the degree to which each institution in each country fulfills or fails 
to fulfill the requirements of democratic theory. No attempt is made to settle the 
issue; rather the authors raise key questions and suggest possible solutions. 
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A complete revision of an outstandingly successful text which features: 


A dynamic account of government in action set against the rich histori- 
cal and philosophical development of American Democracy. 


Skillful integration which draws upon the wealth of the authors’ various 
specialities; their teaching and government service. 


An eclectic group of illustrations. 
Current problems confrontingNeaders of government and the citizen. 


Alternate Editions: % 


American National Government — 3 chapters. 
American National, State and Local —\43 chapters. 
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